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E all the polijhed nations of Europe poffefs a Tranjlation of the ArchiteClure of M. Vitruvius Pollib, 
•whereby their architects have the opportunity of perufing, in their own language, the father of their art, Great 
Britain, and its extenfive dominions y remain without that advantage ; and the Brit if architects (for the major 
part) without the knowledge of the mojl ancient writer on the fubjeCl, wbofe labours have reached our times . 


’THE nations around us having been all long finee thus provided, it may feem to caf fame refeClion on our tafe, 

9 

and talents for the fne arts, that we have fo long negleCled this difiinguijbed author. The art be teaches, is one of 
the mojl ufeful, elegant, manly, and comprehenfivt, in which the Jlrongef intellects and mojl fertile fancy may havi 
fcope to move, and the efforts of the judgment and genius may be Jhewn united. 


BUT our negleCi of the arts hitherto, and the little figure we have made therein , may probably be owing to our 
intefiine commotions, and the unfit tiedfate of the nation for many-years pajl. The arts could not be regarded, while 
objects more effential to the public good were fi niggling, and in hazard. Italy long enjoyed a profound tranquility j 
there therefore the arts revived andfiourijhedbut now feem to be retiring. We may obferve alfo that the courfe of 
the arts, as well as of empire, has been directed wefiward ; and they may not yet have arrived at the full zenith of 
our fie. They however now appear to be advancing apace, and there is a profpeCt that they will reach their utmofi 
heighth and perfeClion in this nation. * 

I 

* 

LONG before I entertained any thoughts of this undertaking, 2 hadfrequently occafion to obferve the want of 
of an EngliJb tranjlation. To have recourfe to the text, on all occafions, is not fuffciently expeditious in bufinefs, 
for thofe who are not exceedingly well verfed in the Latin, nor indeedi for thofi who have not particularly fiudied the 
file and terms of this author. It is true that the majority of thofe who have wrote on architecture have drawn the 
principles they inculcate from the text of Vitruvius, and their writings are in a great meafure tranferipts of his j 
they, nevcrtbelefs, do not anfwer the end of a tranjlation: the precepts of Vitruvius are often promifeuoufiy blended 
with their own ideas, or interpreted in fucb a manner as to Jerve a particular purpofe, by which means the fenfe of 
the original is perverted, or mifreprefented. 

PER AULT, in the preface of h'is French tranjlation, attributes the difficulty of tranjlating this author to the 
neccffary qualifications for fucb a performance rarely meeting in oneperfon. An architect, bredcbiejly to the knowledge 
of his profeffion, is feldom fuffciently Jkilled in language, and fiveral other requifite fcicnces j and very few men 
of literature have a knowledge of architeClure, and a genius for the fine arts, fuffeient to enable them to undertake 
the tajk ; the turn of mind adapted to the one feeming unfitted to the other kind of fiudies: we may add like wife, 
tb . t, in thofe who may be fuffciently qualified,, the inclination and opportunity to exert their abilities in fucb a work do 
not always concur. To wait, therefore , till all thefe requifites unite, might be endlefs j and it may be preferable to, 

.b 
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PREFACE. 


cvAl suffices tf ea inferior performance, in fans degree ufeful, than to be wholly without the knowledge of thh 
either. Tbefi reefons, and feeing it negleBed by others, bate induced me to attempt this arduous undertaking ; not 

vainly prefacing cn abilities equal to the iajh, but hoping that in the knowledge of the principal fubjeft, and in fame 

* 

degree, at leaf, of the fevera l nccejfary qualifications, I may sat befound deficient. 

•* 

THE eficerz in which the writings zf ibis author have ever been held, is apparent from the number of manuferipts, 
printed editi:na, crJ Iran fictions into all the European languages which have been made thereof, 'the fifteenth 
century, it: time when the fine arts began to rreive, gave birth to many printed editions, comments, andtranjlations 
cf ibis author, in finery parts zf Europe ; of thefc, it is proper to give fomi account . 


I*HE firfi printed edition ofthe text was that of Sulpitius, which appeared about the year i486. In 1496, one 

a 

was printed at Florence and, in 1497, another at Venice. In 1511, jeeundus publijhed a new edition at Venice, 
which he reprinted, with corrections, d Florence, in 1513, 1522, and 1523. In 1521, the firfi tranfiation 
was made in I tali a n , by Cecfar Cefaricni, and puhlijbed at Como, in the Milanefe. Another Italian tranfiation 
- was publijhed by Lucis Durantino, at Venice, in 1524, and again in 1535. In iqf), an Italian tranfiation of 
the firfi five books, by Qiavavaii Bapiijla Caporali, was publijhed in Perufia. 




ScTTi 


2, A Compendium of the IVrisings of Vitruvius, in the Spanijh tongue, was publijhed at Madrid, by Don 


in 1543, and again in 1; ;o. 


so 


r 544 » Fhianaer publijhed his Latin Ar.r.otiikr.s on the ten Booh of the Architecture of Vitruvius, incited 

thrt: ' J b tl: rirj. filed The Refiorer of the Liter*! Arts j but, in tie/e annotations, more regard is 

feesm to literary putsSiiios, end tie etymology of tie Greet and Latin terms, than to tie ilkf ration of the arebi- 
tec:ordeal mailers. 


IX 1547, tie year Francis tie Fhjl died, the firfi French tranfiation appeared, executed ly fean Martin, Secretary 

ts tie Cardinal de Lenoncour, ocitb tie affiance of J. Goujon, arebitea to the kings, Francis tie Firfi and Henry 

toe Second: liss ocas delected to tie latter of the loco kings, though that compliment ocas evidently intended to the 

former, had not bis death prevented it. This tranfiation, ochicb ocas made by a man of letters, ocbo bud not a 

competent knaocledge of archilechere, is found to bare very little merit-, it ocas, booatver, reprinted in 1572, and 
again at Cologne in 161S. 


IN ,548,« German tranfiation, ocitb notes, ocas pub,fed at Xuremlurgb, ly Gualter Rivius; ochicb oaat 

-epulEficd at Raff sn Socstnerland, in , S7S and in ,6,4. This tranfiation is commended by Sir Hear, 
Vctisn, vz bis Elements cf ArchitrAur,. * 


l # 2 * F&Zaafcr publijhed, at Lions, a Latin edition cf Vitruvius, 
ci Geneva, 


with annotationsi and again in 1586 


f Aymle 1 


XT' —ift j L. J - . '--—"" "“"jwion OJ Vitruvius at 


J V Jundry pajrages of the text, 

cxc^ty arrejpzn^Mg. Thu tranfiation was again publijhed in t -f>- , 

, 6 r J n accompanied with a new edition of the text 

end comments by,be fame band, and the tranfiation ocas again pub,fed at Venice, in 1629. 


AN Italian tranfiation was intended by Giovanni Ant. 


the droughts be left ocere, boocraer, colkSedby GsoEla, and puhlijbed at Venice i 


onio Rufconi, but bis death prevented its appearance: 


„ . , • in I 59 °» with Jhort explanations 

"•» '■ * «*“» -»—™ i „ ,, 
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preferred iii the Vatican library , at Rome j another in the Corfim library, believed to have been'made bp 
Sangallo. 


IN 1649, a valuable edition of the text, with comments extracted from Philander, Barbaro, Sahnafus, and other 

« ♦ 

commentators, was publijhed at Amferdam, by J. de Laet, and dedicated to Cbrijlina, queen of Sweden; to this was 
annexed The Elements of Architecture, wrote by our countryman, Sir Henry Wot ton, and The Comments of Marcus 
Meibom'us on Vitruvius. 'The DiJJertation of Nicholas Goldmanuo on the Ionic volute, and the Lexicon of Bernardino 

4 

Baldus , explaining the unufual words and technicbal terms made ufe of by Vitruvius, together with bis Trcatife on the 

4 

Scamilli Impares, mentioned in the third chapter of the third book. 


M 

A FT ER this comes the pompous French tranfation, executed by the learned Claude Perault, phyfician and 
architect, at the command and expence of Lewis the Fourteenth, enriched with numerous comments and elegant 

K * 

engravings j this was pub lifted in 1673, and indeed much excelled all the preceding triinfat ions ; it was again 

ft 

. » 

pub lfed, with corr eft ions, in 1684. 


S IN C E this, divers men of erudition and ingenuity have wrote comments on the writings of Vitruvius i 

0 

particularly the Marquis Poleni, in bis treatfe, filed Exercitationes Vitruviani, publifted in 1739 and 1741 - 
An edition of the text has been long expelled from the fame bandt but has never yet appeared. 


OUR countryman, John Evelyn, Efq. F. R. S. mufl not be wholly omitted ; he has given fome pertinent remarks 

% 

on the terms of Vitruvius, in his tranfation of the parallel of the ancient arebitefture with the modern, which hi 
publifted in 1664, and dedicated to Charles the Second. 


ROBERT Cafcl, in his Villas of the Ancients, which he pub lifted in 1728, and dedicated to Richard, Earl 
of Burlington, profefes that be undertook that treatife as a preparative to a tranfation of Vitruvius into the Englijb 
language j a work he bad long entertained a defire of performing: this intention of Robert Cafiel was mentioned in 

9 • 

the Alia Euriditi Lipfue, 1731.* be, however, never fulfilled bis promife-, and it is probable that his immature 
death prevented his defign. 


% 

LASTLT, tn 1758 apppeared, at Naples, an edition of the text, joined with an Italian tranfation, dedicated 
to the King of Naples , by the Marquis Berardo Galium ; this performance has eclipfed all the preceding. The 
Marquis has made feveral new and vfeful Ulufrations j he very friftly adheres to the text, and his comments are 
judicious and chiefy relative to the principal fubjeft, ar chit eft tire, which mofi of the former commentators have too 
much negleftcd. To the labours of this author I mufl acknowledge myfelf much indebted ; they have been of confderable 
fervice to me in the courfe of this undertaking, although our fentiments have not in every circumfance coincided. 


IT is now nccejftry to Jpeak of this tranfation, and to give fome account of the methods ptirfued in the conduft 
thereof in order to render it more intelligible to the reader. 


I Have made ufe of the printed editions of Barbara, De Laet, and Galiani, and, when occafort required, of 

9 

fundry manuferipts. I have in no place, as I recolleft , taken the liberty to alter , or depart from the text; but, 
if any difficulty or ambiguity has occurred, have remarked it in the notes, and given the opinions of the commentators, 
or my own thoughts thereon. Many reafons concurred-to induce me to be as literal in the tranfation as pojjibk; tbit 
has often occafsned me to run into the Latin idiom ; which, although it may read lefs fluently , will not be lefs in¬ 
telligible, and, by conveying the meaning more exaftly, may be in fome refpefts more ufiful. The numerous ambiguities, 
the peculiar flyk, and ufe of the technical terms, made it impofible to be avoided without much circumlocution , or the 

hazard of perverting the fenfe of the author-, and this, thofe who are befi acquainted with the uncertainty’and 

\ 

perplexity of the text in many parts will not , I believe, be the mofi forward to cenfure. 

f 
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face. 


IX order to avo: 


a >fvris aid nplancti™. It™ mad: ufi ,f letters of reference, vhicb an 

'Z-. * «rf referred fro, ; >* sfri* « « - » * “■ W ** ”* ^ 

L ,£ are iaclfi in ;*«*:!&, adherer U has lean neceffary, for,be fate if rendering the t 4°Z‘ ™e 

a v „ that is not in-afro* the context, it is ufuaUy enchftd in a farentbefs. 

■TSZ taoism tabued terras being -strj inJeUrtninate and uncertain, difering in different times, places, and 
perjens , ana, in our com language, being aims? estbettj torrid from the Italian or French, I have thought it 
jj adri/inUc to adhere to tie Latin terms entirely, and to explain them achere necefary in the notes: the reader 
cnUl, therefore, fad the explanation efasey nr.tr.xrn ter* at that plate orhere it is f.rjl mentioned, a, «-ell as at 

other pieces, by the liters refercze; and figures. 


IN making 


•l; draughts, I A.r efollowed the order in -zilch they are defer ibed by Vitruvius , numbering them 
f.-tm ihefirf canard, fo Sect tier may be bund at the end of thefevera! bocks to which they refpefiively relate, in 
the manner icy were dfpzfed ly Vitruvius himfIf-, c r altogether, ct the end of the whole ; cr each oppojite to the 


page wherein it is d.fcrifod. 


THE draughts which Vitruvius hhsfejf made and annexed to Lis book are all hfi, fo that his comment a ters have 
h:eu r lligd t: r: r.f'fe them anew from bis defections. In doing this, as well as in invejligating the fenfe of the 
cifeure pafages of the text, I made it a rule to tcllefi my own ideas on the fubjefi before I allowed myfelf to learn 
ihofi of others-, after which, I examined and confuted all other: I could meet with-, andfrom the whole, with as much 
■iarcicBy as I cr-’d roofer, fehScd that which I judged the mofi confifent and mojl conformable to the intention 

<f the author', to this method, thefeveral ccrreS ions and new illufi rations, which, I think, will befound in the enfuing 

>* 

k, are chiefy owing : the previous knowledge f the ideas of others fo influences the mind , that it becomes almojl 


impojpie, or ct leaf very dijjiciilt, to think in any other trafi. 


IX the comments, I have chief] attended to the explanation of the architefiure and of matters relative thereto > 
leaving other fidjefic, as bang cut of my province, to k difcuffed by tbofe who are more concerned in fuchfiudies. 

TBE dhrf.cn into chapters is not vfed in any of the manufenpis I have met with, and was probably not done by 
Vitruvius, the ancients not ufing that mods of dividing their writings; it is fold to befound in fame manuferipts, 
having been done, as it is fuppofed, by the copy if s, and is ufed in all the printed editions j I have, therefore , thought 
proper to retain it in this tranfiation, as, by dividing ar.d dif ingulfing the freeral fubje 3 s, it facilitates the 
difcrcerj f any part of the djccurfe, and kelps the memory. 


THE prints , in general, are to be confdered only as explanatory fetches; the nature of the work requires no 

* 

ether, their vfe being fdehy to exemplify and illufraie the difeourfe. Perault has, I know, been lavijh in the number, 
magnitude, and workman flip of bis engraving ; but bis work was done at the expence of a king. Galiani has not 

9 

ken fo prof life, and yet his draughts anjwer thepurpofe as well: mine, I hope, will befound not inferior to Galiani’s 
in ay ufful qualify, and infome refpeSsfuperior ; but, though I havefighted the manual part, I have given due 
attention to their coap-ftion, and endeavoured to form them according to the true meaning of Vitruvius; it is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the public will dif ingulfj between the utile and the duice, and not contemn the fubfance 
fokby beecuje it may want theJhadow. 


I Have now and then deafen to give my own opinion; this, l believe. Have generally done without accompanying 


it 



cf diffidence 


for the fake of brevity ; the reader is therefore requefied not to impute that omijfion to confidence orfelfi conceit. 1 
wijh it to be underfeed that Ifpeak ay fenthnenfs with that diffidence that becomes every man. I have endeavoured 

to he in the right ; but, if 1 have faded, I fall with pleajurefee my errors torrefied: my aim is truth, t and by 

* m 

wbwcfzvsr it is found it is to me equally welcome and acceptable. 


• * 


\ 
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THE generality of people, I well know', are governed in tbcir opinion of a work by the reputation and fame of 

the author j even among tbofe who are judges, all are not free from that prejudice which arifes from his ’eminence 

vr obfcurity ; and with difficulty allow any (hare of merit to theperformance of a man unknown, or unfupported by 

great patronage. In offering this work to the world, therefore, lamfenfible of the hazard of its reception', it niifft 

■however make the venture', averfe tofolicitatiom I prefer the hazard: if it ffould be found in any degree ufeful, it 

% £ 

will, in time, need no other recommendation ; and, if otberwife, I am content that it ffould meet the negleB it 
-may deferve. 

IN perufng the following treat ife, the reader will meet With federal pafages that will occafon him to refill oh 
the difference between Vitruvius's manner of teaching the. art and that made ufe of by modern wafers ; the former 
dir ells us to vary the proportions and difpofitions of the members according to the magnitude, fituation, purpofe, and 

9 • » • • m ♦ •* 4 i 

other circumfances of the building ; the latter offer no rules of that kind, but preferibe a certain fixed modulation of 
the parts of each Order to be ufed in all edifies however circumfanced: each author recommending fucb as his peculiar 
fudiesi or fine other accidents, have occafioned to make a favourable impreffion on his mind; but Ifee no reafon for 
fuch a partial attachment to any certain manner, nor merit in fucb indiferiminate application of it: it appears more like 
mechanifm than intelligence: the weakef underfanding and pooref genius may be capable of attaining fucb an habit. 
It is, indeed, the general fate ofaY tiffs to be manner ifs j but it is not on that account lefs erroneous, nor ought it to 
be lefs oppofed. 


I Imagine that every building fiottld by its appearance exprefs its def motion and purpofe, and that fome character 
Jhouldprevail therein, which is fuitable to, and exprejjive of, the particular end it is to anfwer. To effeB this 

will require the exertion of the powers of the mind, the fire of genius, and the folidity of judgment ; and without 

\ 

this, a compoftion is but a compilation of parts, without meaning or end. 

4 
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ARCHITECTURE maybe difinguified into the effential and the ornamental parts j the frfi regards the 

real qualities of buildings, their convenience, frengtb, &c. the other has relation only to their outward appearancei 

or effeB. In the former reJfeB, architeBure ranks with tbofe arts which relate to the necejfaries and conveniences 
• • • ' 1 # 
of life; in the latter, with the arts of entertainment, painting, poetry, and mufic, called the liberal arts. 


SOME may objeB, that as the end ofall compo/itions in the liberal arts is to entertain, provided they appear p/eafng, 
it is fujficient, without regarding whether that appearance is fuitable and adapted to the circumfances ofthe work . 
It is true that fucb an appearance will be fujficient to plcafe the fancy, but not to fatisfy the judgment. Works of 
art Jhoald pleafe by their propriety as well as beauty ; and a pleafing appearance that is fuitable to the work mufi 

0 

certainly be preferable to one that is unfuitable: the gaiety and light nefs of a villa may be equally pleafing if applied to a 
prifon or a cafile', but no one can affirm that tiny will be equally proper and well adapted. Beauty will, by repetition 
and continuance, loje its effeB; but propriety will maintain and produce its effeB for ever. It may be added alfo t 
that works of art may be direBed to the elevation and improvement of the mind, as well as to its entertainment only, 
by exciting worthy or generous fentiments-, and that this, perhaps, fimld be confidered as their ultimate end, to 
which the pleafure they afford is only the atlraBive means. 


IT appears, therefore, that thefrfi care of an architeB, when he is about to dejign any building, Jhould be (q 

0 

A 

confder the full deflination and purpofe of the edifice, from thence to determine the charaBer which is proper and 
fuitable thereto, and then to compofe the building in fucb a manner as to be exprejjive of fucb charaBer. I am now 
fpeaking only of the appearance and ornamental part of buildings', not of their convenience, frengtb, or other effential 
qualities, which are underfiood to be always frfi regarded\ 



\ 


(l») Architifture, as well as fculpture, is included by tbt ward painting, which , in this cafe, is under fluid to flgr.ify all tltfc arts of entertainment 

■ 

whsfe effcfls are perceived by the fenfe effeeing, as mufic and poetry do tbofe wlicb relate to the hearing and underfanding. 

’ d 
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tin PREFACE. 

THE appear anc e of any charcSer hi on cbjcS, I fpp'fe to be tbs refult of tbs particular modification of its 
xazpozmt peris, cad tbs aptnefs and dlufion of tb: ornaments. To modify an cbjetf, is to vary, or graduate, its 
finfidk properties. Is architecture , and other arts refpstmg tb: fight , fuch properties only as are vifible are to be 
attended to: viz. all that relate to figure and colour; and, in other arts, fiicb properties as relate to tie fenfes 
to nebieb ihejs arts refpsSrcely belong. 

THE defiiueticn of a building is dhifibk into three beads: as , for example, the vfe it is to ferve, the place in 
milch it is fobsfixated, and theperfon for vsbofe ufe it is intended j eachJkouldbe confidered in determining the 
chcraSer finish}; to the building. 

THE characters or ejjeBs, orlieb there may be cccafion to exprefs, in buildings, may be dijlinguijhed into the 
plenfisg aadths elevating, or thzfe of beauty and dignity j the feveral characters of either clafs might be afeer tabled, 
as vxS as the Usds and degrees of the fenfible properties that vdU produce the appearance of each character ; but it 
•mould carry me farther than I intend in this preface ; in mbicb I only mean to give a generalfetch of my fentiments 
cn this matter, in order to fern the opening there ferns to be for a full difuifitim of the fubject, and the poffibility 
of bringing the art of defigmng in arckhtSurc (mbicb, at prefect, has no guide but fancy or habit) to fomc 
regulation and certainty. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


fcbNbERNlNG THE 


LIFE OF VITRUVIUS. 


W 


vv E know little more concerning Vitruvius than what is to be gathered from his own writings. From 

l • • * t 

thefe we learn, that his parents caufed him to be early inftruCted in architecture, as well as in many other 

r . • 

fciences. We have no account of his parents, or the place of his birth} but he was doubtlefs a native of fome 

• ^ * 
part of Italy, if not of Rome itfelf j for, in fundry parts of his book, he ufes the words nos, nojler , &c. to 

• ’ . • m " ‘ 

diftinguifli the Romans, and their buildings, from all others. By the knowledge he appears to have had of 

• • 

2 ' * 

divers nations, and their public edifices, it is very probable that he had fpent much of his time in travel. He 

tells us, he had acquired fome fortune, as well as reputation, by his profeffion j but, in his fixth proem,' he 

• • 

fays, it was not to be wondered at, that he was fo little known j for he had not, like the generality of architects, 

4 » * • « . % 

been forward in foliciting and petitioning for employment, having learnt not to be felicitous of care, and being 
afoamed to fequeft advantages. 

He was one of the engineers of the Roman army, civil and military architecture being at that time united 

» • 

and praCtifed as one profeffion. From his own words, in his fecond preface, we learn that he was low of 
ftature, and was old and infirm when he publifeed his writings. The period in which be wrote, and the 
Emperor to whom he dedicated his books, are points not yet afcertainedj fome arguing for the time of Auguftus, 
and others for that of one of the fucceeding Emperors, particularly Titus. The former opinion is, however, the 

mod generally received j notwithftanding which, feveral circuniftanccs that I have obferved, oblige me to 

» * 

incline to the latter. I will, therefore, here mention the principal arguments on both fides, that the reader may 
be able to judge for himfelf. 


The arguments for the reign of Auguftus are, 

■ 

ift. That, though Vitruvius, in the courfe of his work, makes mention of many remarkable public edifices 
that were ereCted before the reign of Auguftus, he yet mentions none of thofe magnificent ftruCtures that were 
ereCted during, or after that time j which it is probable he would not have omitted had he wrote after that period. 


i 





n:i 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


2c!t, That Vitruvius does not treat of amphitheatres, which were common in the time of Titus, although 
lcarcchr known in that cf Auguftus; and it is to be fuppcl'ed that he would not have omitted treating of fuch 
large, elegant, and lingular buildings, if they had been common at the time he lived. 

v— r 

3my. That Vitruvius (look III, Chap. II) mentions The St:r.e Theatre, fpeaking in the fingular number, 
which implies that there was but one llone theatre in his time, (*c/z. Pompey’s theatres) and, as there was but 
that one in the beginning of Aeguftus’s reign, 3nd as feveral were erefted during that, and the two or three 

following reigns, it is probable that Vitruvius wrote at a time when there was only that fingle hone theatre 

* 

fubhuing, and conicqacatly in the timeef Auguftus; for if there had been feveral hone theatres at the time 

4 

he wrote, he could net have dihinguilhed one by that title, to which they had all an equal right. And, 


4ihly, That the manner in which Vitruvius mentions the authors Accius and Ennius, and alfo Lucretius, 
Cicero, aadVsrro, (the two iormer as ancient, the three latter as living in or near his own time) agrees 


ecriy well with the time of his writing, iuppofing it to have been in the reign of Auguftus. 


It nmil be allowed there is feme force in thefe arguments; but they cannot be faid to be entirely conclufive; 


for the in-fk argument only proves, that \ itruvius did not write much before the time of Auguftus, and in no 

» 

wife renders it evident that he did not write long after. If he mentions none of thofe buildings that were erefted 

during or after the reign of Auguftus, it may be fuppofed he had no oceafion to mention them; they might 
not be the examples he wanted. 


Is anfwer to the fecond argument, it raa^ be faid, that though Vitruvius does not treat of amphitheatres, 
yet neither coss he treat of drcules, which were buildings equally worthy of defeription, and had been in ufe 


before 


- —--“to > ** '-VlLiUU U1 tit 

amphitheatres were in ufe in his time. Why he did not describe them we know not; however, his not 

defcribing them is no proof that they were unknown when he wrote; on the contrary, his manner of mentioning 

them, implies they were in common ufe in his days: and, as we know by hiitoiy that thofe buildings were 

nor tn common ufe till near the time of Titus, it confidently amounts to a proof on the other fide the queftion, 
that he did not write till near that time. 

The thud argument is anlwered by obferving, that the theatre of Pompey, being the firft built of ftone, 
might of courfe be called the Stone Theatre at its firft building, to diitinguilh it from all others, which at that 
tone were of wood; and, having obtained that appellation at firil, might ever after retain it. So, in our days, 
Newgate ftiU retains the name of one of out old city gates, and Pont Neuf of an old bridge at Paris, though'the 
arcumthncc from which they firil obtained thofe names, (viz. their being then new) no longer exifts It is 
true we cannot be certain that this was the cafe with Pompey’s theatre , but neither can we be certain that it 
was not the cate. This argument, therefore, is balanced, and is conclufive neither on one fide nor the other. 

The fourth argument is not mote conclufive than the former; for the manner in which Vitruvius mentions 

I "f* With 1115 ° f Ttos ” ** of Auguftus, for, as there was 

^ ^ ^ rdSnS ° f *“ - - - Vitruvius was old when he 

^ T gh lT 1115 f ° mSr tW ° ° f 406 aUth ° rS " “ comparifon of the 

Lttcr who might have been living in or near his own time. 


The arguments on the ccntraiy fide the queftion 


ift. The anfwer before made to the fecond 


argument concerning amphitheatres. 


O S=s ths fcrcath dupterof the BA book. 
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LIFE OF Vitruvius. 
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... 

-*( ] y» In de ^ription which Vitruvius gives of the bafilica, Which he built at Fano, he fays, it was contrived 
fo as; not to obftruft the view of the temple of Auguftus. This temple then muft have been built before 
Vitruvius began building hisbafilica. The bafiiica muft have been fome time in building, and it muft have 
been finiflied before he wrote his books; yet the Emperor, to whom he dedicates his books, was but juft 
peaceably fettled in the government, as the proem to the firft book clearly evinces. Thefe circumftances 
tho?. fore bei ng compared, will not agree with the fuppofition that Auguftus was the Emperor here addreffed 
by Viitruvius. For it is not to be fuppofed that a temple was biiilt to Auguftus fo long (as it muft have been) 
before he was peaceably fettled in the government; efpecially as Auguftus did not take that name till the third 

I 

or fourth year after the battle of Aftium. Befides, Vitruvius mentions the name of Auguftus without any term 
of reipedt j which he fcarcely would have obiitted if that Emperor had been then living ; the rather as he held a 

t % 

place of profit and honour by his favour* and as in every other part of his books, where he names the reigning 
■Emperor, he fpeaks with refpedt, and direfts his language to him perfonally. Farther* hiftory informs us that 
two temples, and no more, were eredted to Auguftus, in'that Emperor’s life (one of which was at Lyons* and the 

9 

other at Pergamus, in Afia) as the fpeech that Tiberius made, when Spain defired leave to eredt a temple to 
him. implies-. 


♦ f 

The tranflator of Tacitus gives this fpeech thus, “ I know very well that many will condemn me for- ftiffering 
Afia to build me a temple, as Spain would do at prefent; but I will give my reafons for fo doing, and declare 
my refolution for the future. The divine Auguftus, whofe words and adtions are to me as fo many inviolable laws, 
having confented that the people of Pergamus (hould dedicate a temple to him and the city of Rome, I thought I 
might follow fo great an example, fo much the rather as the honour intended me was joined with the veneration 
paid to the fenate j but as, on the one hand, it might have been too great a piece of feverity to have denied it for 
once; fo, on the other, doubtlefs, it would be too great a vanity to fuffer one’s felf to be adored as a God through 
all the provinces of the empire,” kc-. 

This fpeech evidently implies, that Auguftus did ndt permit many temples to be eredted to him; for had he 
♦ 

done fo, as Tiberius refuted that honour, and called it a vanity, it would have been accufing- Auguftus of vanity, 

* • 

whofe words and adtions he was fo emulous to follow; and at the fame time deviating from thofe adtions, by 
refufing the honours which Auguftus often permitted. 


It is faid that after the death of Auguftus, When Numcricus Atticus pretended that he law.his foul afeend 
to heaven, temples were every where eredted to him; and Tacitus (B. i . S. 72) fays, that in the time of Tiberius ' 
a temple was built to Auguftus at Taragon, ui Spain, which ferved as an example to all the other provinces. It ' 
is therefore moft probable that it was at this time that the temple of Auguftus, at Fano, was built; and, if 
fo, Vitruvius muft have wrote feveral years after the reign of Auguftus. 

Vitruvius, Book III. Chap. II. fpeaks of a temple of equeftrian fortune as (landing in his time, near the 

theatre of Pompey; and Tacitus, in his Annals, B. 3, S. 72, fays, there was no temple of equeftrian fortune in 

* • 

Rome, at the time of Tiberius; for which reafon (he adds) the knights were obliged to go to Antium, to 
perform there fome folemnity at the temple of that name. Vitruvius, therefore, muft have wrote after the 
time of Tiberius. Indeed, Livy, B. 42, fays, that a temple of that name was began by Q^Fulvius Flaccus, 
under the confulate of Livius Pofthumus Albinus and Marcus Popilius Lenas, in the 580th year of Rome; 
but this temple was never dedicated, and therefore could not be ufed, and perhaps it was never finifhed, as 
Fulvius died the following year.-—See alfo note 8*, Chap. VI. Book V. 

t 

9 

X 9 

Vitruvius has fully deferibed the conftrudlion of hydraulic organs. Suetonius and Tacitus both agree that 

9 

hydraulic organs were firft known at Rome, in the latter part of Nero’s reign. Suetonius, in the life of Nero, 
fays, “ that upon the news of the revolt of Vindex and Galba, Nero fent for a few of the fenators; and, 

f 


* 
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OBSERVATIONS on the LIFE of VITRUVIUS. 


t 

4 


* i, 

! 

J 

z r tzr a fr.crt coaiuI:2tion, took them to hear his hydraulic organs, a new and unknown kind of mufic, jthat 
plaved by water, idling them that he intended to introduce them upon the theatre, if Vindex ^buld 
give him leave. 1 * Therefore, Vitruvius mu ft have wrote after the reign of Nero. « 

I 

■ j 

The fhort cad tumultuous reigns of Galba, Gtho, and Viteliins, following next, we cannot fuppofe ;that 
Vitruvius wrote in either of thofe reigns, nor can we fuppofe him to have written in the reign 

for many drcumllances will not agree with that fupjjofition; particularly this, Vitruvius mentions a filler 

* 

Emperor's, whereas Vclpafian had no filler. 

The reiguof litas fUIowcd next; and there is no drcumilaficc that I have met with, or can recollect* that 

I 

aiiigrces with the tuppoution, that Titus was the Emperor to whom Vitruvius wrote. On the contrary, there 
are many dremntrances which tend to con.irm it, by rendering it probable that it was to none of the fucceeding 
Emperors. 

Tee fire that happened at Rome, in the hit year of the reign of Titus, among many other buildings, deftroyed 

the theatre or Porapey; and, though that theatre had ieveral times before fuffered by fire, yet we read of its 

having been rrftored again by divers Emperors; as by Tiberius, Claudius, &c. but after this fire we find it no 

more menti oned as fubfilling; we may therefore reafonably conclude, that it was never after rebuilt; but, as 

Vitruvius mentions it as railing at the time he wrote, hre mufl confequently have wrote before this fire 
happened, and therefore act after the reign of Titus. 



Frost ixus, in his Trcatifc upon the Aqoednfts of Ro*e, names Vitruvius; who muft, therefore, have 

Frontinus publifhed that treadle, which was ia the reiem of Trann. and tW k*:™ _ 



C? - J -*--- w U1V lUglld 

ofNerva ana Domitian hz? Trajan and Titus, aud it being known that neither of thofe Emperor’s rebuilt 


theatre. 


uied make 


that 


honi Vitruvius dedicates his books—Eat of this, every one may, from the above argument, 


juogmcnt. 


I Air here obliged to take notice of a rirci 


niW memi<}neiJ b 7 Galiani in the Life of Vitruvius, prefixed 
to his traniktion. He (ays, •< that Vitruvius is not known to be mentioned by any claffic writer, except Pliny 

who names him in his catalogue of ancient authors; and by Frontinus, who mentionshim as the author of the 

Qaiaaiiau Module, at the fime time telling us that Auguihis Introduced that module." 


Tun fact a, Phr.y no where mentions Vitruvius, as I can find; the catalog of ancient authors annexed to 

Pliny s Hitiory was not made by Pliny, bu, by his commentator, Helvetius, who names Vitruvius in the faid 

catalogue of his own authority, as believing that Pliny copied Vitruvius in fome paffages, in which they both 
agree. I mar for the lame reaiba luppofe that Vitruvius copied Pliny. 

FaosTtsos, it is true, does mention Vitruvius, Hying that fome fuppofed him, and fome Agrippa, to be 

the author of the Quinarian Module, but he no were firys (as I can find) that it was introduced by Auludus 
or ia his reisa. 6 ' 
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VY H E N thy divine mind and genius, O Emperor Csefar, firft became pofiefted of the 
empire of the earth, and thou hadft with invincible valour, fubdued all thy enemies; thy 

f 

citizens gloried in thy triumph and vi&oryj all nations fubjetted, attended thy command; 
and the people and fenate of Rome, delivered from fear, were governed by thy fuperior 
wifdom and judgment. I prefumed not then, when thou weft fo much engaged, to 
publifh this treatife of Architecture, which I have with great ftudy compofed; fearing to 
incur thy difpleafure, by the unfitnefs of the time; But now, feeing thee attentive, not 
only to public affairs, and the general fecurity of the date, but alfo to the convenience of 
public edifices, (for by thee, Rome, the feat of the empire, has been adorned with 
public buildings, as well as ehriched with provinces) I judged it right to delay no longer 
prefenting to thee thefe things; the rather, becaufe, being known to thy father, and admiring 
his virtues, when the ccleftial cotincil of the Gods, had raifed him to their immortal 
feats, and transferred to thy command, the empire of thy father, the veneration which I 
retained for his memory, procured me thy favour; wherefore, with M. Aurelius, P. Numidius, 
and C, Cornelius, I was appointed to the care and reparation of the baliftas, fcorpions, 
and other military engines, and with them receive the reward. This thou didft firft 
confer on me, in eonfequence of thy filler’s commendation. Being therefore fo greatly 

j 

indebted to thy beneficence, and to the end of my life freed from the fear of want; I began 
to write for thee this treatife, having obferved how much thou haft built, and art now 
building; and forefeeing the care thou wilt have in future of public and private edifices, that 
the memory of thy great atchievements may defcend to pofterity. I have written thefe 

precepts with precifion, that by their help, thou mayeft judge of the works already done, or 

% 

that (ball be done hereafter; for in thefe books I have revealed all the principles of the art. 


(i *) Which of the Roman emperors it was, whom Vitruvius here addrefles, is a point not fettled. See the Remarks on 
the Life of Vitruvius, prefixed. 



VITRU.VIUS. 


CHAPTER 


L 


Of Architecture, and of the Inftruction of Architects. 



RCIIITECTURE is an art comprehending many fciences and various kinds of* 
erudition; by the rules of which, the works of all other arts are examined. It confifts of 
pradice and theory* Practice is the ccnftact and accuftomcd attention to the manual 
operations, and to the feveral kinds of materials of which a work may be conftrufted. 
Theory is the ability to demenftrate and explain the rules and reafons of the proportions of 
buildings. Architects who have praftifed without theory, and who have been only 
experienced in the manual parr, have not been able to acquire any reputation by their works; 
and thole who have trufted to theory and fpcculation only, have followed the fhadow and 
not the fubilance; but thole, who are perfectly acquainted with both, like men completely 
armed, fpecdilv, and with reputation, fucceed in their endeavours; for as in all things, fo 
especially in architecture, there are two parts, the fignified and the fignificr; the former is 
that which is here propofed to be treated of; the latter is the demonftration of the principles 
cf the fciences explained; and he who profefies architecture, ought to be well exercifed in 
both parts. He fhould be ingenious, and docile of inftruftion; for neither ingenuity, 
without education, or education, without ingenuity, can render him a complete artift. He 
ought to hare a knowledge of letters, be expert in drawing, learned in geometry, not 
ignorant of optics, inftrufted in arithmetic, well read in hiftory, to have diligently attended 
to philofophy, to have a knowledge of mufic, not a flranger to phyfic, undemanding in the 

law, and be converfant in aftronemy and the afpefts of the heavens; why thefe are necefiary, 
the following are the reafens. 


Ax architect fhould have a knowledge of letters, that he may be able to infure the 
rememDraace of his obfervations. By drawing, he is enabled to form the reprefentation of 
the wci;v he would execute. Geometry is of great ufe to architecture, and teaches the ufe 
or the ruler and compais (which chiefly facilitates the delineation of the plans of buildings) 
and tne management ot fquares, levels, and lines. By optics is afeertained the region of the 
heavens, from whence buildings fhould receive their light. By arithmetic, the expence of 
the edifice is calculated, the meafures adjufled, and the difficult queftions of the fymmetry 
felvcd. Architects fcould be well acquainted with biftory, for they often introduce many 
ornaments in their works, whofe original they fhould be able to recite; as, for example, if 



{i*) The words of the tax are ik 3 rfra cf 


wHch meft of the tranlhrors have agreea in rendering 
and theory: but the defr.irioas of Ykruvins, gt vc 
m 13 rhar by praoicc, he dies not mean die 

lakrar of the workmanfhip, but the knowledge 
thereat ody, & as to be able to dire a the workmen, and 


to know when the work is wdl performed, and the mate- 

rats good ; as hj theory he means the knowledge of the 

proportions, forms, Attributions, £fr. of the feveral parts 

or buildings, and their effects, fo as to be able to defign 
or compofc with judgment. 
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fnarblc ftatues of women in garments, which are called Caryatides, fhould be introduced id 
a building, Tupporting the mutules and cornice, inftead of columns; when the rcafon is 
demanded, it may thus be given. Carya, a city of Peloponnefus, having joined with the 
Perfians againft the Grecian ftatcs, and the Greeks having put an end to the war by a glorious 
viflory, with one confent declared war againft the Caryatides. They took the city, deftroyed 
it, flew the men, and led the matrons into captivity, not permitting them to wear the habits 
and ornaments of their fex: and they were not once only led in triumph, but were loaded 
With fcorn, and kept in continual fervitude, thus differing for the crime of their city. The 

ardiitefts therefore of thofe days, introduced their effigies fuftainjng weights, in the public 

» 

buildings, that the remembrance of the crime of the Caryatides might be tranfmitted to 
pofterity. The Lacedemonians, likewife, under the command of Paiifanias the fon of 
Cleombrotus, having, at the battle of Platea, with a fmall number vanquiffied a numerous 
army of Perlians, to folemnife the triumph, erc&ed, with the fpoils and plunder, the Perlian 
portico, as a trophy to tranfmit to pofterity the valour-and honour of the citizens; 
introducing therein the ftatues of the captives adorned with habits in the barbarian manner, 
Jfupporting the roof. Thus with merited infamy they puniffied pride, terrified their enemies 
With the idea of their power, and the citizens beholding this monument of their courage, 
were infpired with a love of glory, atid became more animated in the defence of their 
liberty* Hence it is that many introduce Perfiin ftatues fuftaining the epiftylium and its 
ornaments, and thus make an excellent variety in their works. There are alfo other fimilar 

hiftorical fads, with which it behoves an architect to be well acquainted. 

% 

Philosophy enlarges the mind of an archite&, frees him from arrogance, and renders him 
courteous, juft, and faithful. Avarice he ffiould particularly avoid, for no work can fucceed 
Without fidelity and integrity. He ffiould never be covetous, or have his mind intent on 
receiving of gifts, but with prudence fupport his proper dignity and reputation. All this 
philofophy inculcates; it alfo teaches the nature of things, which the Greeks call pfyfalogiay 
and which ought to be well underftood, for many and various natural queftions are folved 
thereby; as, for example, by the courfes, turnings, and different levels of the water in 
aquedu&s, the natural fpirits are excited, the ill effeefts of which, none can prevent, but 
thofe who by the ftudy of philofophy have learnt the principles and nature of things. Alfo 

whoever would read the books of Ctefibius, Archimedes, or others who have written on fuch 

% 

kind of fubjetfs, will not be able to underftand them, unlefs he has been previoufly inftru&ed 
in philofophy. An architect ought to underftand mufic, that lie may know the canonical 
and mathematical rules of the proportions, and that he may properly regulate the force of 
the baliftas, catapultas, and fcorpions; for on either fide of their little capitals, are the holes 
of unifon, through which, with the capftans or levers, the finewy cords are drained, and not 
flopped, or faftened, till the engineers perceive all their founds are alike; for when the 

* * 

(a*) Epiftylium is a term fometimes ufed to (ignify the Athens, an example of the order of the Caryatides is (till 
whole entablature; as in this place, and at the 11 th note of 1 fubfifting. 

the-following chapter; but it more generally fignifies the • (3*) Canonical, alludes to a certain rule or fcale, by 
architrave only. Among the other remains of antiquity at ' which the ancients ufed to regulate the mufical intervals. 

c 
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VITRUVIUS. 


arm?, which are held by thefe cords, are both equally ftrained, they give the ftroke 
properly • but if the ccrds are not in unifon, the projectiles will vary, from their intended 
direction: fo alfo the brafen vafes in the little cells under the feats of the theatres, are difpofed 
by mathematical rules, and the diftmctions of their tones, which the Greeks call Echeia\ are 
regulated by mu heal concord and proportion, divided in the compafs of diateffaron, diapente, 
and diapjfon. So that the found of the voice from the ftage, ftriking the correfpondent vafe, 
rdounds, and becomes ftronger, clearer, and more melodious, in the hearing of the audience: 

r £ 

neither can the hydraulic organs, and other fimilar machines, be conftru&ed without the 
knowledge of mufic. 


The Hugv oi phyfic is necefiary, to be able to underfland the nature of climates, which 
the Greeks call Chrr.ata^ and whether the air and water of places are wholefome or noxious, 
f it without good air and water no habitation can be healthy. 


It is requifite to have a knowledge of the laws, which are neceflary for the regulation of 
the walls of public buildings. The gutters of the eaves, the fliores, lights, water channels, 
and fo forth, with which an architect fhould be well acquainted, in order that he may be 
cartful at the beginning of the building, not to leave the father of the family involved in 
com rover he? after the work is imifhed; and that the conditions be written with caution and 
equity, both with regard to the employer and the artificer; for when the conditions are 
jullly deferibed, both parties will remain free from altercation. By aftronomy, is known 
the iituation of ihe eaft, weft, fouth, and north, the motions of the heavens, the equinoctial. 



(4 m ) The mafied iatovals, called the fourth, fifth, and 

(5*) According to Tacitus and Suetonius, thefe organs 

O 

■were firit known at Rome in the reign of Nero. See the 
Obtorarions on the Life of Vitruvius, prefixed. 

(6*) Galiani, in his notes on this paffage, imputes the 
degeneracy of modern architeaure, to the modem trehiteds 
(in genial; being fo ignorant of mufic j and obferves bow 
greatly the anenats attended to it in proportioning their 
buildings, as may be inferred from the remains of their 
worksm&ancng in panicnlar the fcpulchrc of the fervants 
of Augnff us, as publiihed by Bianchini, who fhews how 
pdfcdly is preportions agree with thole of mufic. 

Palladia, Alberti, and many others who have written on 
snmkeoure, zgmeinthe lame opinion, and prdcribe the ap¬ 
plication efth: ratified proportions to works of architecture. 

There a great reafba to believe, that the func proportions 
whkh am fo pleafing to the ear, will alfo plcafe the eye, 
when applied to vifible objects. For nature acb by the 
cafiefi and Smpldt means, and never varies the caufe to 
produce the lame efica, when the lame caufe will anfrer 
the end. In colours, nan re rics the lame caufe, and the 
efied arifes; their harmony confiding in the lame 
propffidons as prevail in mufical tones ; why not therefore, 
in figures, in which cafe, the prretiver, the proportions 
peredsed, and the fade conveying thofc pwporJons to the 


mind, arc the famcj and the only difference between this 
and the cafe of the mufical tones is, that the fenfation of the 
proportions are conveyed to the perceiver by another con- 
duoor, (L e.) another fenfc ? It may not therefore be wholly 
without rcafon to fuppofe, that the fame proportions will 
have the lame effc& on either fenfe, the eye, as well as the 
car; in figures, as well as in founds and colours. 

It may be obferved, that the mufical concords are mod 
pleafing and harmonious comparatively, as their proportions 
are the fimplcft, compofed of the lowed numbers, and 
eafied to be diilinguilhed j as, for example, the oftave, 
which is, as one is to two, is a more perfeft concord than 
the fifth, which is as two to three 5 and that lad is more 
pcifed than the fourth, which is, as three to four, t$c. 
This obfervanon then may ferve as a hint to induce us (in 
cafe of ufing the mufical proportions in architecture, or in 
any regular objects) to prefer the fimpleft that will ferve the 
purpofe. See Note 6, Chap. I. Book II. 

(7*) Galiam has obferved, that the word communis fhould 
be underdood to fignify exterior, and offers as proofs the 
places, where the fame word is again mentioned ; viz. at 
Chapter VIII. Book II. and Chapter IX. Book VI. I how¬ 
ever cannot help underlhnding it differently, even in thofc 
vepr places he quotes, and believe that the word 

is trended to fignify common, or public. See the Notes 
at thofc places 
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the folftices, and the Order of the ftars, without which knowledge, the art of dialling cannot 

9 

be underftood. 


Tills art, therefore, being fo extenfive, and enriched with fo many various faiences, I • 

% 

think none can on a fudden juftly profefs themfelves architects, nor unlefs from their youth 
they have gradually furmounted thefe ftudies, been nurfed in the knowledge of the many 
arts and feiences, and thus have atrived at the perfect knowledge of architeChirej Perhaps 

ft 

illiterate,men may wonder hoW fo many feiences cari be acquired and retained in the 

' ' ... 

memory; but when it is confidered that all the friencefc have a mutual connexion and 

% • • # • 

communication, it will be more eafily credited; for the Whole circle Of arts is as one body, 
compofed of divers members; and thofe who from their youth, are inftruCted in all the 
different arts, obferve in them all an analogy and fifoikrity of principles) and find'they are 

eafily acquired. Hence the ancient architect Pythius, who ereCted the magnificent temple of 

« 

Minerva, at Prlen#, fays in his Commentaries, that an architect ought to excel in all arts 
and learning, thofe who by their induftry and practice, have brought things to their greatefi 
perfection. But that cannot be fleceflary ; for an architect neither need be, nor can be, fo good 

9 

a grammarian as AriftarchUs, though he muft not be illiterate; nor a mufician like Arifloxenus, 

% m 

though not ignorant of mufic; nor d painter like Apelles, though not unfkilful in drawing; 
nor a ftatuary like Miron, or Polycletus, though not a ftranger to fculpture; not as learned 
in phyfie as Hyppocrates, though not unacquainted with that art; nor need he be Angularly 
excellent in any of the other feiences, though, he fhould not be entirely without their 
knowledge; for in fuch d number of different things, it is not poffible to attain to fingulat 
perfection in each. It is fcarcely in our power to conceive and underftand their principles; 

nor is it architects alone who cannot arrive at this pitch of eminence in all literature; for 

• • * 

even fome of thofe who have profeffed a fingle art, have not been able to obtain the higheft 
degree of reputation. If, therefore, of all thofe artifts who praCtife only one art, very few, 
in an age, become remarkably excellent, how can it be expected that an architect, who 

* 9 

ought to be fkilled in many feiences, fhould exceed, or even equal, thofe artifts, who with 

great affiduity and induftry have applied themfelves to a fingle art ? 

- % 

In this, therefore, Pythius feems to have been miftaketi; tiot cotifiderihg that every art 
confifts of two parts, the practice, and the theory; of thefe, one is peculiar to thofe who 
exercife each particular art, viz. the practice; the other, which is the theory, is common to 
all the learned. So the pulfation of the veins, and the movement of the feet, are common to 

the profeffors of both phyfie and mufic; but if a wound is to be healed, or a dangerous 

« 1 ' • 

malady cured, a mufician is. not employed, for it is the peculiar practice of a phyfician; and 
on the contrary, the mufician, and not the phyfician, muft modulate inftruments of 
mufic, fo that our ears may be delighted with their founds. Between aftronomy and mufic, 

9 

there is likewife a common reafoning, upon the fympathy and fymphony of the ftars, in 

* 

quadrate and trine, diateffaron and diapente. In optics, by the Greeks called logos opticos , 
and in all other feiences, there are many things fimilar, or which have, at leaft, the fame 
common principles. But as to the executive part, in which pra&ice and experience leads to 
perfection, it belongs to thofe who are devoted to the exercife of one particular art. It is 

D 
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therefore fufndent for an architect to have a moderate knowledge of the parts and principles 


fereral arts which are aiUftant 


arts. 


or deficient. Some there are to whom nature has given fo much fagacity, penetration, and 
memory, that they are able to acquire a complete knowledge of geometry, aftronomy, 
mufic, and many other friences; thefe exceed the department of architects, and become 
mathematicians. Being therefore furnifhed with fo much knowledge, they can with facility 
diicourfe on many fubjeds; but even among thefe there rarely happens to be fuch men as 
Arifiarchus of Samos; Philolaus, and Architas, the Tarentines; Apollonius of Pergeus; 
Eratoflhenes of Cyreneus; Archimedes and Scopinas of Syracufe; who have left to poflerity 
many mechanical and gnomonical inventions, which, by their knowledge of numbers, and 
the laws of nature, they have difeovered and explained. 


granted 


and as the profeffion of an architect requires that he fbould be acquainted with all erudition, 
though, on account of the extenfivenefs of fcience, it is admitted that a perfed knowledge 
of all is not to be expeded, and that a moderate degree is fufficient, I requeft indulgence 


Csiar, 


thing fhould 


grammar, 


grammarian pradifed 


the ait; but as an architefi, moderately acquainted with letters. So far, therefore; as the 
art and the rules thereof will admit, I promife, (as I hope) that thefe books will be 
written to the ktisfadion, not only of profeffors, but of the Irampd in general, 
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t)f what Archite£iure confifts. 




RCHITECTURE confifts of Ordination, which the Greeks callftmr; of Difpofition; 
which the Greeks call diathefm ; of Eurithmy, Symmetry, Decor, and Diftribution, which 

^ i A 

the Greeks call oi'coxomid. Ordination is the proper modification of the members of the 

work, feparately, and the regulation of the whole proportion and fymmetry. This arifes 

# 

from quantity, which the Greeks call fofites. Quantity relates to the meafures ufed in the 
fame work, and the fuitable effedt of the feveral members, and of the whole building. 

2 if 

Difpofition is the apt collocation of the parts, producing the proper qualities in the compofition 
of the work ; the kinds of difpofition, by the Greeks called ideai> are thefe, Ichnography, 

4 <£ 5$ 

Orthography, and Scenography. Ichnography is the ufe of the compailes and ruler, in 
defcribing the horizontal figures of obje&s. Orthography is the delineation of the front, 
according to the true meafures of the intended work. Scenography is alfo the rcprcfentation 
of the front, with the fide receding in fhadow, and all the lines tending to a central point; 
Thefe arife from cogitation and invention. Cogitation is profound reflection, joined 
with induftry and vigilance, delighting to produce the defired effedt. Invention is the 
folution of intricate queftionsj and the difcovery of novelties. Thefe are the limits of 
difpofition. 


Eurithmy confifts in the beautiful fotm and haridfdiiie appearance of the members of a 
cbmpofition. This is effedted when the heights of the members are adapted to 
their breadth, and their breadth to their length, each beirig correfpondent to the fymmetry 



(i*) All the commentators of Vitruvius allow this expli¬ 
cation of architecture to be very dark and unintelligible j. 

* 

and all differ in their interpretation thereof; its obfcurity 
may very likely be owing, in a great degree, to our igno- 

0 

ranee of many circumftances of thole times, their ufe of the 
technical terms, or the different acceptation of words. The 
words are here put together in fuch a manner, as feem to us 
to have no coherence or fenfe ; we can, therefore, do no v 
more than make conjectures concerning their true meaning, 
guided by the little affiftance they will afford us. 

Ordination 1 fupppofe to be ufed in the fenfe we now ufe 
the word order j it exprefles the. kind of compofition em¬ 
ployed in the building, as the Doric kind, the Ionic, or 
'Corinthian kinds, &c. It may be faid to relate to quantity, 

4 

becaufe the order governs the proportional magnitude of 
the parts j for, according to the kind or order of building 
ufed, the parts are varied in their proporrional magnitude. 


(2*) Difpofition here fee ms to be ufed by Vitruvius, in 
die fenfe of compofition; he mentions, this latter word in 
his definition. Difpofition, in the fenfe we generally 
accept ir, is included in the article of Diftribution, here¬ 
after defined. 

/ • 

(3*) The art of drawing the geometrical plans of objects. 

(4*) That of drawing their geometrical elevations. 

* 

(5*) The art of drawing their perfpeftive appearances. 

(6*) Eurithmy, by the defeription of Vitruvius, an fivers 
to proportion, which is the harmonious correfpondence of 
the height, breadth, and length of objeCts, and the agree¬ 
ment of the parts with each other, and with the whole. 

* 

E 
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of die whoic*. Symmetry is alfo tne proper agreement of the fame members of a work, 

mid die proportional corrcfpondcnce of the feparate parts to the form of the whole 

tircct; as in the hui nan body, the arm, the foot, the palm, the finger, and the other 

members are in fymmetry. And fo it mull be in all perfect works, but particularly in facred 

edifices: as in the tbicknefs of the columns, the order of the triglyphs, the holes of the 

$* 

ball ills, which the Greeks call peritreto or the interfcalmii of galleys, called dipechakty 
and in fimilar works; in all which, the members are regulated by the rules of fymmetry. 

Decor confifts in the proper appearance of a work, and its being compounded of approved 

TO * 

and authorifed parts. This has regard, cither to flation, which the Greeks call thematiftnos , 
cuftom; or nature. To flation, when temples which are erected to Jove the thunderer, 
the heavens, the fun, or the moon, are built uncovered, and expofed to the air, becaufc 

9 

the influences and effects cf thofe deities arc perceived in the open air; when to Minerva, 
Mars, Hercules, Doric temples are built 5 lor on account of the attributes of thefe 
deities, edifices ccnArticled without delicacy are moil fuitable. To Venus, Flora, Proferpine, 
and the nymphs of the fountains, the corinthian kind'are erected with propriety; for by 

9 

reafen of the delicacy of thofe geddefies, the graceful,fgay manner, with foliage, and 

\W % 

ornamented volutes, give a due decorum to the woiki To Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and 
fuch other deities, Ionic temples are conftru&ed, as pofieffing the mediocrity; for being 
tempered of the feverity of the Doric, and the tendernefs of the Corinthian, they become 
mofl fuitable. Decor, with regard to cuftom, is obferved when the internal parts of edifices 
being magnificent, the accefies are alfo made fuitable and elegant; for if the interior parts 
are elegant, and the approaches are mean and ignoble, it will not have decor. So likewife 

IS* 

if-dentils are caned in the comice of the Doric epiftylium, or in the abacus of the capital, 
■er if triglyphs are reprefented in the epiftylium of Ionic collumns, transferring the 
charaderiftics of one kind of work to another; it offends the eye, becaufe cuftom has 
cftablilhed a different order of-things. Decor, with regard to nature, confifts in all temples 
being placed in a falutary fituation, with fountains of water in the places where the fane is 
built; but tfpecialJy, the temples of Efculapius, of Health, and fuch deities, by whofe 
healing influence numbers of fick appear to be recovered. For the difeafed bodies being 
removed from an unhealthy to a healthy fituation, and the falutiferous water of the fountains 


(7*) Tnt ‘dcSmnons -£f eurithmy and fymmetry, are very 
frmhr; propcrcoa ferns co be the meaning of both. Vi- 
tnuios frequently, life the words proportion and fvrr.meny, 
lysommoufly; and his dirimtions 2nd applications of thofe 
words, give us .to .underfeed, rhar the only difference he 
makes between them, is, that the former fignincs the pro¬ 
portion of each member in afet, (that is, the proportion 
winch the height, length and breadth bear to one another) 
and the laner, the proportion of one member to another, 
and to the whole object Vitruvius alfo ufes the cord lyrn- 
metry in the fcnfc of manaer, arrangement, formation, con- 
fgnrauon. Sic. and in the third and fourth Books, he ufes 
it for order, fay ins, the Doric or Ionic fyumary, &c 


(S>*) Ietsrfcalmiiy are the intervals of the oar holes in galleys. 
(9*) Decor, I judge to be propriety. As eurithmy and 
fymmetry produce beauty, fo decor is that which produces 
the appearance of propriety, and fclefts the qualities and 
appendages becoming the objeft. 

f 10*) Staticne, Galiani has rendered Jlatute , and Pcrault, 
the pate of things. 1 have tranflated it flation, judging by 
the fenfe of the context, that Vitruvius means the flation, 
rank, quality, office, or dignity of the perfon for whom a 
building may be emScd ; or, if a temple, the attributes, 
power, or department of the deity to whom it is dedicated. 

(•11) Epiftylium is evidently here ufed to fignify the 
whole entablature. 
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being adminifterccl, they are foon reftord. By this means it will happen that the natural 
effects of the place will ericreafe the received opinion of th£ power of the Divinity. 


Decor, with regard to nature, is alfo obferved when chambers and libraries receive their 
light from the eaft; baths, and winter aparments, from the wintef weft ; picture galleries, 
and fuch apartments as require a fteady light, from the north, becaufe that region of the 
heavens is rendered neither lighter nor darker by the courfe of the fun, but is equal and 
immutable the whole day. 


U* 

Distribution €01111118 in the pfopfer dll 


• • % 

and application of the tnatcrials. 


ob’ferving moderate ceconomy with regard to the expence of the work. This will happen, 
■if the architect does not require materials that cannot be obtained, or procured, unlefs at a 

• > 3 $ 

great Charge; ’for there are mot plenty 'of pit-fand, frones, nr, fappinus, or marble in all 
iplaces; but fome grow in ‘one place, and fome in another; and to procure fome, it may be 
'difficult -or expenfive. Where therefore there is no pit-fand, river, or waftied fea land muft 
be ufed; and for want of hr, or fappinus, the cyprefs, .poplar, elm, or pine may be made 
’life of; and fo in other fimilar cafes. 


Another part of di'ftribution is the adapting the building to the convenience of the 
owner, his fortune, rank, or dignity; it is alfo found to be neceffary to conftrutt the 
dwelling houfe, different from the ruftic buildings deftined for the prefervation of the fruits 
of the earth. Thehoufes of traders, different from thofe of the rich and delicate. But for 
perfona in power, by whofe councils the republic is governed, things muft be difpofed to their 
ufe ; always making the diftribution of edifices fuitable to every proprietor. 






(la*) Vitruvius gives the word diftribution a very differ- 
ertt fignification, to that we now generally allow it. He 
applies it to the difpofal and choice of the materials; and 
alfo, to adapting the building to the fortune, dignity, add 

ufe of the owner; which latter feems rather to belong to the 

% 

province of decor, as he has before explained it: it how¬ 
ever may be confidered as belonging to both j for a build¬ 
ing cannot be faid to be well diftributed, unlefs it is fuited 
to the owner; neither can it have propriety or decor, with¬ 
out being fo fuited. 

(13*) Sappinus is the name the Romans gave to the 
lower part of the item of the fir tree, which being moft 
free from knots, was prepared in a particular manner, and 
referved for the infide work. See Vitruvius, Book II, 
Chap. IX. and Pliny, Book XVI. S. XVI. 

(14*) I differ from former tranflators in my conception 
of this paffage. They have conftrued it as if meant to op- 
pofe a city houfe to a country houfe; I underftand it, as 
oppofing one part of the country houfe to another part {i. e.) 
the dwelling, or mafter’s part, to the farming and hufhandry 


part. The ancient villas contained three parts; one was 
called the urbana, or part where the matter and his family 
dwelt; the other the rttJUca , deftined for the ufes of huf- 
bandry; and the third, the fruflttaria , or receptacle for the 
fruits of the earth. I am therefore of opinion, that the 
words ttrbams domos, allude to the mafter’s part, as 

0 

mbits rufticis do to the hulbandry part of the villa. For, as 
thefc were well known terms for thofe different parts of the 
villa, it is to be fuppofed, that Vitruvius would have chofen 
fome other words to diftinguifh his meaning, if he had 
meant any thing elfe by them. 

Vitruvius alfo diftinguifhes pojfejp.onilus runicis, from 
urbanas demos, by the former’s being deftined for the recep¬ 
tion of the fruits. Now, that not being the chief ptirpofe 
of the whole country houfe, but only that of an inferior 
parr, it cannot properly be ufed to diftinguiih the purpofe 
of a country houfe, in oppofuion to that of a < icy houfe *, 
but, is perfectly proper to diftinguifh between the farming 
part, and the dwelling, or nutter’s part of the villa. 
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Of the Parts and Principles of Architecture, 



H E parts of architecture are three; Building, Dialling, and Mechanics. Building is 
divided into two parts, of which one relates to fortification and the conftrufiion of public 
works; the other is relative to private edifices* The diftributions of public works are three; 
one is defence, another, religion, and the third is convenience. Defence regards the 
ercdicn of the walls, towers, and gates, which are to be contrived fo as conftantly to repel 
the afiaults of 2n enemy. Religion, the facred edifices and temples of the immortal Gods; 
and convenience, the common buildings for the public ufe; fucb as tbe Port, Forum, 
Porticos, Baths, Theatres, Ambulatories, and fuch like; which therefore are always difpofed 
in public places. All thefe ought to be conftru&ed with firength, utility, and beauty. They 
will have firength when their foundations are funk to the folid earth; and when from plenty 
of materials, a careful choice is made without fparing. Utility, when the apartments are 
properly ciftributed, without obftruction to their ufe, and are expofed to the alpe&s which 
are convenient and adapted to their refpe&ive purpofes. Beauty, when the form of the work 
is agreeable and elegant, and the proportions of the members are correlpondent to the rules 
of iymmetry. 



(1*) Vitruvius, in this place, tries toe word cfifbibution 


in the fenfc of the word drill nation. I have here cholen to 
make ufe of the word of the text, in order to give the 



reader an idea of the various aim 
in which the words are often tried. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

1 W 4* 

Of the Choice of healthy Situations* 

« 

B E F 0 R E the walls of a city is begaii, a healthy fitiiation £bould be chofen; it 

* • ' 

elevated, not cloudy or rainy, and turned to that afpe£l of the heavens which is neither hot 

nor cold, but temperate. The neighbourhood of marlhes is alfo to be avoided; for at fun* 

■ • • 

rife when the breezes of the morning, joined with the riling clouds, pafs over the city, the 
venemous eiHuvia of the vermin in the marlhes, mixed with the clouds, being blown and 
diffufed among the bodies of the inhabitants, renders the place unhealthy. Cities likewife 
that are lituated on the fea-coaft, and expofed to the fouth or weft, will not be healthy j 
becaufe in the fummer, the morning fun heats, and the meridian fcorches the fouthcrn 
afpe&s. So alfo if they are expofed to the weft, they are warmed at fun-rife, heated at noon, 
and fcorched in the evening; fo that by the variations of heat and cold, things in thofe 

• \ t 

places are foon vitiated. This may alfo be obferved in inanimate objects j for in covered 
wine vaults, no one admits the light from the fouth or weft, but from the north, becaufe 
this afpeft never fuffers any change, but is always fteady and immutable. For this reafon, 
in granaries that are expofed to the fouth, the foods and fruits which are not depofitcd in a 
part that is defended from the heat of the fun, are not long preferred3 for heat always dries 
and deftroys the confidence of things, and the fervid vapours extrading the natural moifture, 
diffolves, foftens and renders them fpiritlefs. This we obferve even in iron, which though 
hard in its nature, yet being intenfely heated by the fiery vapours of the furnace, is fo 
foftened as to he eafily wrought in all kinds of forms, and when it is thus foft and burning 
hot, if it is cooled again by being fteeped in water, it is rehardened and reftored to its former 
flrength. It may likewife be obferved, that in fummer (not only in noxious, but even in 
healthy places) all bodies are infeebled by the heat; and by the winter, even the moft 
peftilential places are rendered healthy, becaufe they are re&ified by the cold; alfo bodies 
that are conveyed from cold to hot climates, cannot exift, but are diffolved; on the contrary, • 
thofe that go from hot places to the cold northern regions, are not only recovered from their 
difeafes, but are alfo invigorated. We Ihould be careful therefore, not to expofe cities to 
thofe regions which may diffufe hot blafts among the bodies of the inhabitants 3 for of the 
elements, which the Greeks call Stoicheia, all bodies are conftituted3 that is, of fire, water, 
earth and air5 and thefe, varioully mixed and tempered by nature, produce the different 
properties of all animals in the world. Thofe bodies in which the element of fire predominates, 
are thereby diffolved and deftroyed 3 which evil is caufed by the heat from certain parts of 
the heavens, entering the pores in a greater quantity than fuits the natural temperament of 
the body. So alfo if too much humidity occupies the veffels of the body, it occafions an 
inequality, and the moifture corrupts, dilutes, and deftroys the virtue and texture of the 

other elements 5 even the cold humidity of the winds and air infufes diforders in the body. 

«• 
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The fame may be laid of air and earth, the augmentation or diminution of which, in the 
natural conftitution of the body, diforders the other elements 5 earth, by too much food; and 
air, by the denfity x>f the atmc'fphere* 

But whofoever would fenfibly perceive thefe things, muft obferve, and confider the nature 

of birds, ££h, and the terreftial animals; and he will difeera their diftinft temperatures; for 

the fpecies of birds have one conftitution, fifh another, and the terreftial natures another far 

difierent. The winged animals have little earth and water, a moderate degree of fire, and 

much air; being therefore compounded of the fighter elements, they eafily fuftain and move 

themfelves in the air. The aquatic animals, or fpecies of fifli, are compounded of a 

moderate degree of fire, much air and earth, and very little moifture ; fo that having but a 

final! portion of the dement of water in their bodies, they can more eafily exift therein, and 

when they are brought to land, they relinquifh their fife with the water. The terreftial 

animals are ccnftituted cf the elements of fire and air, of little earth, and much moifture; 

abounding therefore in humidity, they cannot long exift in water. If, therefore, things 

appear to be formed in the manner we have explained, and we allow that animal bodies are 

compounded of thefe elements, the excefs or deficience of which caufes difbrder, we 

cannot doubt of the care that ought to be ufed, to elect the moll temperate afpe&s, 

when we defire dries to be healthily fituated. We Ihould, moreover, recall to mind 

the rales of the ancients, who infpeded the livers of the facrificed cattle which had 

fed in the places where a town or abiding camp was to be eftablifhed; and if the firft was 

livid, or corrupt, they fiicrificed others; doubting whether difeafe, or bad pafturage had 

occafioned it. When they had tried many, and had proved that the healthy and found ftate 

of the livers proceeded from the goodnefs of the water and pafturage, they there ere&ed their 

fortification; but if the fivers were found vitiated, it indicated that the fame difeafes would 

in future arife in the bodies of men, from the ufe of the water and vegetables of thofe places. 

They therefore removed to other countries, changing places, and feeking health above all 
other things. 

w 


That the peculiar fanity of a fpot is to be difeovered by the pafturage and produce, may¬ 
be obferved and known, from the example of the country about the river Pothereus, in the 
iiknd of Crete. The river is fituated between the two cities Gnofon and Cortynam; and 
upon the right and left the cattle feed; but thofe that feed next Gnofon have a milt; and 



medicine to cure the fpleen, which herb che Cretans therefore call afplenon . From this 

example it may be concluded, that the vegetables and water of countries naturally occafion 
them to he noxious or healthy. 
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fwoln by tempefts reflowing into the lake with violent motion, and mingling with the 
flagnated water, will riot fuffer any kind of vermin to breed j for fuch vermin as breed in 
higher places, upon coming near the fea-coaft are deflroyed by the unaccuftomed faltnefs. 
Examples of this kind are the Gaulic lakes, which are hear Altina, Ravenna, and Aqmleja. 
There are alfo other tdwns in the neighbourhood of lakes, which are for this reaTon, incredibly 
healthy; but fuch lakes as, like the Pontinte, are ftagnant, and have no efflux, either by 

rivers, or trenches, become putrid, and emit grofs and peftilential vapours in thofe places. 

& 

The ancient city of Salapia, in Apulia, which was founded by Diomedcs, at his return from 
Troy, or, as fome write, by ElphiaSj thfe Rhodian, was difpofed in fuch a place, that the 
inhabitants were every year affli&ed with difeafes; at lafl they applied to M. Hoftilius, and, 
in the name of the public, requefted, that he would fearch for, and ele£t them a proper place 
to which they might transfer their city. To this he confented, and without delay, fought, 
according to the mod approved methods, for a healthy fpot upon the fea-coaft; purchafcd 
the pbfleffion; petitioned the fenate and people of Rome for leave to transfer the town $ 
raifed the walls, divided the areas, and then, for a feftertius each, gave free pofTeflion ro the 
citizens. This done, he opened the lake to the fea, made it the port, and fo perfected the 
city. The Salapines therefore now inhabit a healthy fituation, four miles diftant from their 

old town. 





Of the Conftru&ion of the Walla and Towers. 


"W' HEN therefore, by the above means, the fituation chofen for the city is found to 
be falutary, the foil fertile, yielding food fufficient for • the fuftenance of the inhabitants, 
and the approaches eaiy, or having the accommodation,of a river, or fea-port, to expedite 
the carriage of goods to and from the city; then the foundations of the towers and walls 
ate to be thus couftrufled: the ground is to be dug down to the folid earth, and in the 
folid, fo far as feems readable for the magnitude of the work. The foundation walls are 
to be thicker than thofe which are built above ground, and they mull be executed in the 

firmeft manner. 



4 

(i*) There are little or no tides in the Mediteranean lea*. 

to which Vitruvius had chiefly regard; he therefore fuppofes 

% 

that fea to be raifed only by tempefts. 


(2«) Pontinas was a lake in the Campania, eighteen 

miles diftant from Rome. 
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Ox the outfide, towers fD] are ere&ed, that when enemies hoftily approach the 

fi 7 j m 

* walls, they may be wounded by the darts from the towers, on their right and left; 
particular care is to be taken that the afiailants may not eafily advance to batter the 
walls, encomp affing the place with a ditch, and contriving the approaches to the gates, not 
to be dircci, but fcaia ; for when they are thus made, the right fide of the befiegers, which 
is not covered with a fhield, will be expofed to the walls. 


Cities 2re not to be formed quadrangularly, or with projecting angles, but circuit 
the enemy may be del cried from many parts: for thole projeding angles are difficult 


># 


than 


:o the city. The thicknefs of the walls I judge 
fhould be fuch, that when the armed men happen to meet, they may pafs each other without 


obfirudion. 


walls having both fronts thus bound together, are excefliveiy llrong: for this wood is not afftded, 
either by the weather, rot, or age; but whether it is buried in the earth, or funk in the water, 
it remains always found and ferviceable. If, therefore, not only the walls above ground, but alfo 
the foundations, and other thick walls, were united in this manner, they would not Ipeedily decay. 


s* 


1 : 7 . I. 


Tzl durances oi the towers (D) are fo regulated as not to be greater than the 

the enemy may be repulfed by the 


afifault. 


fcorpions and other miffiles from the towers on the right and left. Alfo oppofite to the interior 

part (E) of the towers the wall is to be divided, the interval being as large as the 
tower; and the pafiage way (F) in that place is to be made with timber, and 


IV. 


sram 


the afiailants 


themielves. The tcwers are made either round or polygonal; for the machines foon deftroy- 


rams, 


the round, like wedges driving to their center, cannot be eafily damaged. 




&r»rnss 


GbSats 



C, fig. L 


or inclining to the lefi. 


feet; which, though laige enough for a fortrefs, or citadel, 
would make but a very diminutive city. 


(a*) t nruvius’s word is crad&ncto, by which, I do 
eoi fcppofc he means that rides are always to be upon the 
plan of 2 circle, or any regular polygon; but rhat they 
jboulu be convex in every part, though their figure may be 
various and irregular, according as thrir fiaarion, the nature 
of the adjacent county, or ether crcum fiances may make 


Several cs the tranUztors have m mar draughts, reprrienred 
the day upen the plancf an ohagon, dodecagon, &c. placing 
the towers at the angles only. Vitruvius, a little farther 
on, lays, that the didance of the towers from ench-other 
Ihould cct be greater than the throw of 2 dart, which we 

cay fuppofr w25 about eighty or a hundred ftt: ; as the 

♦ 

iriweis which Johns Cadsr ercried 21 the Cege of Bareges, 
were 21 that diitance. It io 3 o*s, therefore, that the rinec, 
sccordii^ to the fcrpohilan of the kid trznfktora, mufi be 
bclnid within the periphery of right or twelve hundred 


_ ( 3 *) Id the ancient manner of fortification ie was ufual 
to make a pafiage in the thicknels of the walls, near the 
top, open with arches next to the town, and having fmall 
apertures next to the enemy. In this pafiage, as well as on 
the top of the wall, the fbldiers were polled for the defence 
of the place. Such a pafiage is flail to be feen in the remains 
of the ancient walls of Rome, built by the emperor Aure- 
Iian. See b, b, in the plan and elevation, Eg. IV. 


(4*) Vitruvius lays, the walls lhould be fo thick that the 
foldiers may pals each other witheafe; buc-ic mull be fup- 
poled that he means cxdufive of the thicknels of the battle¬ 
ments, which defend and fereen the men from the enemy. 


(5*) Julius Carfar, at the liege of Bourges, erefled’ tur- 
rets eighty feet apart, as before mentioned. Sec D, D, 

Fig. I. 
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If a bulwark (Hi I,) is adjoined to the walls and towers, it will render them more fecure; 
for they cannot then be much annoyed either by the rams, mines, or other machines; 
though it is not neceflaty to make thefe bulwarks in all places; but only where there is Tome 
elevated place without the walls; from whence the city may be eafily aflaultech In thofe 
places, therefore, a ditch of a great breadth and depth is firft to be dug; in which the 
foundations of the walls are laid, and built of fuch a thicknefs, that they may eafily fuftain 
the preflure of the ground. On the infide of the fubftruftion j another foundation (G) is laid; 
at an ample diftance inwardly from the exterior, fo that the cohorts may be contained and 
exercifed on the breadth of the buhvark. When thefe foundations are built thus diftant 

7 * 

from each other, then between them other tranfverfe walls (H, H,) are built, joining the 
exterior and interior foundations; being difpofed like the teeth of a comb, (I, I,) or in the 
manner of a faw (H, H,). For when they are fo made, the great mafs of earth, being 
diftributed into fmall parts, cannot aft with its united weight, or be able to force out the 

a 

J 

foundation walls. 


But the materials of which thefe walls fbould be built, cannot be determined; becaule in 

% 

* # 

all places we cannot have plenty of the bell: materials; where frce-ftone, flints, rubble, ot 

♦ 

bricks, burnt or unburnt, can be obtained, they muft be ufed; for all places have not the 
advantage of Babylon, where there is an abundance of a liquid bitumen, which ferves 
inftead of lime and fand, and the walls are built with burnt bricks. But all countries, or 
places, may have their peculiar advantages,, and fome kind of fubftances, with which, by 
thefe methods, the walls may be made durable, and without defeft. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Divifion and Difpofition of the Works within the Walls; 


The walls being finifhed, the next thing is the divifion of the area withiu the walls, 

and the direftion of the ftreets and lanes to the proper regions of the heavens. Thefe will 
be properly direfted, when thofe winds are judicioufly excluded from the ftreets, which, if 


(6*) Perault, Galiani, and Barbara, have fuppofed this 
bulwark to be as high as the top of the wall. In the fore- 
mentioqed example of the walk of Rome, fome remains 
of fuch a bulwark are flill to be feen, by which it appears, 
that it was raifed only one ftory high from the level of the 

I 

city, in the manner of a terras. See H, G, Fig. I, and IV. 
. (7*) Adjoining to that part of the walls of Rome, where 


anciently ftood the Cajlro di ‘fiberio, are yet to be feen the 
remains of walls difpofed like the tranfverfe walk here 
deferibed, and were probably for the fame purpofe. Thefe 
tranfverfe walk, and part 'of the city wall adjoining, 
was rebuilt by Conftamine, having been deftroyed, to¬ 
gether with the Caftro, in the war between him and 
Maxendus. 

I 
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ccld, o&ac; if warm, corrupt; and if humid, are infe&ious; care therefore Aiould be 
taken to avoid this evil, which in many cities ufually happens. The town of Mitylene, in the 
idaiid of Ltfflcs, :s magnificently and elegantly built, but injudicioufly difpofed. In this city, 
when Aufier blows, the inhabitants are lick; when Corns, they have coughs; and when 
Septectrio, they are reftorcd to health ; but they cannot then remain in the lanes and llreets, 
on account of the fiveriiy of the cold. Wind is only a current of air, flowing with uncertain 
motion; it ariies from the aciicn. of heat upon moifture; the violence of the heat forcing 
cut the bilks cf air. That this is the fad, the brafs ceolipyles make evident: for the latent 
operations cf the heavens and nature may be difcovered by the a&ion of artificial machines. 
Thefe brafs ceolipyles are hollow, and have a very narrow aperture, by which they are filled 
with water, and then placed on the fire. Eefore they become hot, they emit no effluvia; but 
as focn as the water begins to boil, they find forth a vehement blaft; fo that from this little 
edy experiment, we are able to judge of the caufes of the great and mighty winds of heaven, 

and cf the works oi nature. If then a city is thus defended from the winds, it is not only 

* 

rendered falutary to bodies in health, but alfo thofe difeafis, which have arifen from the 



tv c: other 


remo 


places, and which require the application of medicines, in this are fooil 
ved by the means of the temperate Ante of the air. The maladies which are cured with 


difflculty in the places abovementioned are, colds, the gout, coughs, pleurifies, confumptions, 
the emifflon of blood, and fuch like; which are not cured by diminution, but by augmen¬ 
tation. The reafon thefe are with difflculty remedied, is, firfl, becaufe they are occafioned by 
cold; and fecondly, becaufe the difeafe having already impaired the ftrength, the air agitated 
and attenuated by the motion of the winds, extracts the juices from the difeafed bodies, and 
thus renders them (HU weaker. On the contrary, mild denfe air, not in frequent fluctuation, 
or redundance, nouriffles and reftores the members of thofe, who are affli&ed with fuch 
infirmities. 


Sons will not allow that there are more than four winds; folanus, the equinoaial eaft • 


:quinoctial 


But there 


are found to be eight, by thofe who have more attentively confidered the fubjed. Of thefe 
Andronicus Cynhefles is the chief; who, as an example, built at Athens, an odogonal 


carved 


winds; difpofing 
marble mets 3 up 
a wand, and fo c 


v o if mv 

blaft, and holding the wand over the image of the wind that then blew. There is therefore 
between Solanus and Aufter, Eurus, or the winter eaft; between Aufter and Favoniusl 
Aphricus, or the winter weft; between Favonius and Septentrionus, Caurus, which many 

1 /% If ^ / 


call Com 



(i*j In a French tranfiznon cf Vitruvius, by Jean Mar¬ 
tin, in 1572, that is a dc6gn cf this tower of Andronicus 
CynhcSes; but fbvc ihr publication of the ruins of Athens, 


by Mr. Snort, we have the fansfaction of feebg the tn 
and accurate draught of the original 


r 
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defcribed, that the number and names of the feveral winds, and the parts from whence they 
blow, may be clearly underftoodi 


Fig I andII ^ Javing t ^ lus ^ ar P rem ^ e£ ^ to difeover their region's and fourccs, this is the 

method. A marble compafs exactly levelled, is placed in the middle of the city, 

or elfe the place itfelf fo well polifhed and levelled, as to render a compafs unnccefTary, In 

the center of this place is fixed a metal gnomon to call a fhadow, which the Greeks call 

2 $ 

Sciatheras: about the fifth hour in the forenoon, the extremity of the fhadow of the gnomon 


Fig. 11 


is obferved, and marked with a point; then with the compaffes extended fo much 
as is equal to the length of the fhadow of the gnomon, a line is circumfcribcd 
round the center. In the afternoon alfo the encreafe of the fhadow is obferved 5 and, when 
it touches the circular line, making the afternoon fhadow equal to that of the forenoon, 
another point is made. From thefe two points deferibing an interfe&ion with the compaffes, 
and from that interfeCtion producing a line through the central point to the extremity, the 
fouthern and northern regions are found. After this, taking with the compaffes the fixteenth 
part of the whole circumference of the circle, and placing the central foot in the meridian 

9 

line, where it touches the circumference, marks are made therewith on the circle to the 
right and left, both on the fouthern and northern fide. Then from thefe four points, lines 

I 9 

are drawn through the center, from extremity to extremity of the circumference, interfering 
each other; thus the fouth and north have each an eighth part afiigned them; the remaining 
parts are equally diftributed in the whole circumference, three to the right, and three to 

the left, according to the eight equal divifions of the winds. This done, the directions of 

% 

the ftreets and lanes are difpofed in the angles, between every two winds; as, by this 
method, the habitations will be defended from their hurtful and offenfive violence. For 
when the ftreets are difpofed directly oppofite to the winds, the impetuous blafts that 
frequently defeend from the open fpace of heaven, being confined in the narrow entrances 
of the ftreets, fly through them with greater violence. But when the direction of the ftreets 
are turned from the region of the winds, the blafts, meeting with the angles of the iflands 

3 # 

of houfes, are broke, repulfed, and difiipatcd. 


Perhaps, thofe who know the many names of winds, will wonder that we have defcribed 
no more than eight; but if they confider that the circumference of the earth is, by the courfe 
of the fun, and the fhadow of equinoctial gnomons, arifing from the inclination of the 
heavens, found by Eratofthenes Cyreneus, according to mathematical rules and geometrical 
procefs, to be two hundred and fifty two thoufand ftadiaj; which make thirty-one million 

five hundred thoufand paces, and that the eighth part of this which is occupied by each 

% 

wind, is three million nine hundred and thirty-feven thoufand five hundred paces, they will 



(2*) The Romans divided the day into twelve hours, 

« * 

beginning from fun-rife •, as the night alfo confifted of 
twelve, beginning from fun.fet; the fifth hour, therefore, 
in the forenoon, muft be about one hour before noon, or. 


as we exprefe it, eleven of the clock, 

a 

% 

( 3 *) A pile of houfes, or buildings furrounded by ftreets, 
was called an ifland. Suet. Life of Nero. 
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not wonder that one wind ranging in fo great a fpace, fliould make Various infle£Hons$ 
returns, and changes. 

I 

Al‘ 5715, therefore, has c'a h:s right and left, Euronotus, 'and Alt anus; Apricus has 
Libonotus, and Subvefperus; Favonius has Argeftes, and at certain times Etefias; Caurus 
has on either fide Circius, and Ccrus; Septentrio has Thrafcias, and Gallicus; on the right 
and left of Aquilo, are Supemas, and Boreas; Solanus has Carbas, and at certain times 
C mi this; Eurus, occupying the middle part, has on either fide Cscias, and Volturnus. 
There are many other names of winds derived from countries, rivers, or mountains; there 
are aifo the Aurs Maturing, which the fun, when it rifes from the fubterranean regions, 
scHng violently on the humid air, forces out from the vapours of the dawn; thefe remain 
after the fun is rifen, holding the part of the eafiern winds, which for this reafon appear 

to have been called Euros by the Greeks; as alfo, the morning, from thefe Aura; Maturing 

% 

they called Aurion. Some there are who deny that Eratofthenes could compute the true 
meafure of the earth; but fuppofmg that to be the cafe, it does not invalidate our defeription 
of the regions from whence the feveral winds arife, but only renders the juft meafure of the 
ipace occupied by each wind, indeterminable, and uncertain. 


To iiluftrate and facilitate tbe conception of thefe things, which are but briefly explained, 
two figures, or, as they are called by the Greeks, Schemata, are placed at the end of the 

book: one is contrived to fbew the regions, from whence the feveral winds arife; the other, 
to fhew the manner of difpofing the lanes and ftreets, fo as to avoid their noxious blafts. 


Br. II. TSE C “ ter ° f tk ,CTel pIain h aewn h y tIle lrtter A > tIle Aadow of the gnomon 

in the forenoon is at B. Extending the compaffes to the mark of the fhadow at B, 

defenbe a circle. Let the gnomon remain, and wait while tbe fhadow decreafes, and again 

encreafes, till the afternoon fhadow is equal to that of the forenoon, and touches the line 

of the circle at C. Then extending the compaffes from B to C, deferibe an interfeftion D, 

and from that interferon, continue a line through the center to the letters E and F, at the 

extremities; this line will indicate the fouthern and northern regions. Then with the 

compaffes, taking the fixteenth part of the whole circumference, and putting the central 

foot m the meridian line, where it touches tbe circumference at E, make marks to’ the 

right and left, where the letters G and H are placed. On the north fide alfo, fetting the 

central foot of the compaffes in the circle, at the north line, where F Hands, mark to the 

right and left, where the letters I and K are placed; draw lines from G to K, and 

from H to I, palling through the center. • Thus the fpace from G to H, will be the 

province of the wind Aufter, and of the fouthern regions; as the fpace from I to K, will 

e that of the northern. The remaining parts, three to the right, and three to the left 

are equally divided; thofe to the call are marked with the letters L and M, and thefe 

t° e weft witn N and O; from M to O, and from L to N, lines are drawn, interfering 
each other, and thus the circle will be divided into tbe eight equal fpaces of the winds 



(4*) The morning breezes. 
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When it is thus defcribed, thefe letters will Hand at the feveral, angles of the 
beginning at the meridian. Between Eurus and Auftei-j the letter G ; between Aufter and 
Aphricus, H; between Aphricus and Favoriiusj N; between Favonius and Caurus, O; 
between Caurus and Septentrio, 1C; between Septentrio and Aquilo, I; between Aquilo and 
Solanus, L$ and between Solanus and Eurus, M. This being compleated, the gnomon is 
fixed between the angles of the o&ogon, and thus the IIX divifions of the ftrcets and lanes 
kre direfted. 


o&ogdn* 



C . H A P T E R VII. 

% 

Of. the Situation of the Public Buildings. 

% 

% 

^ H E lanes and flreets being divided and difptifed, tbe fituation of the fquares, tenipiesj 
forums, and the other public buildings, for the convenience and common ufe of the city, 
is next to be explained. If the city is near the fea, the area defigned for the forum fhould 

be cbofen near the port; but in an inland place, it fliould be fituated in the middle 
of the town (A). The temples of thofe deities that are the tutular guardians of the 
city; as alfo thofe of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; are to be fituated in an elevated place, 
from whence the greater part of the city is difcoverable 5 the temples of Mercury are placed 

in the forum, or in the emporium; as are thofe of Ifis, and Serapis ; thofe of Apollo, and 

% 

Bacchus, are near the theatre; that of Hercules, in fuch cities as have no gymnafije, nor 

** 

amphitheatre, is to be built near the circus; that of Mars, without the city, but near the 

camp ; that of Venus, alfo at the gate; for it is written in the do&rines of the Etrufcan 

- * 

Arufpices, that the fanes of Venus, Vulcan, and Mars, fhould be placed without the walls; 
that the youth and matrons may not be accuftomed to the fight of libidinous pleafures; and 




(5*,IIX) Signifies two lels than ten, that is eight. 

(1#) It was the cuftom of the Gladiators, when they were 
excufed any farther performance in public, to hang up their 
weapons in the temple of Herculeswhich, therefore, was 
ufually adjoining the place of performance; whether it was 
an amphitheatre, or circus. 

(2*) Vitruvius here mentions amphitheatres, and circus’s, 
but gives us no defeription of either. See the Obfervations 
on the Life of Vitruvius. 

(3*) Some of the tranflators obferve, that thefe rules for 


fituating temples were not always obfervedj for Juliui 
Cafar built a temple to Venus, within the city, as AUguftus 
alfo did to Mars; but in both thefe inftances it may be con- 
fidered that there were particular circumftanccs, which 
might be the reafon of deviating from the general cuftom, 
Julius Cffifar boafled of being defeended from Venus; and 
Auguftus erefred this temple to Mars, as his patron and 
proteftor, in confequence of his gaining the viftory at the 

battle of Phillips. Thefe emperors, therefore, confidering 

* 

thofe deities as their particular patrons, might be the 
reafon of their giving them place within the city, con- 
trary to the common ufagei 

* 

L 


> 
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that of Vulcan being placed without the city, contributes to fecure the buildings from fire, 
by calling out the religious rites and facrifices of that god. So when the fane of the god 
Mars is dedicated without the city, it is thought no civil diflentions will happen therein, but 
it will be defended from its enemies, and the dangers of war. The temple of Ceres is alfo 
fituated without the city, in a place which men do not frequent, except at the time of the 
facrifices; for with devotion, chafKty, and purity of manners, this temple fhould be 
approached. The other deities have their temples fituated in places fuitable to the forms 
of their lacrifices. 


Bct the rules for building facred edifices, and the fymmetry of their plans, are given in 
the third and fourth books. For it appears to me proper, previoufly to treat in the fecond 
book, of the materials necefiarv to be nrenared for buildinors. and of their Qualities and 


feveral 


ordination 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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T the time that Alexander was conquering the world, Dinocrates, the architect, 
confiding in his knowledge and genius, and being defirous of obtaining the royal commen¬ 
dation, left Macedon, and repaired to the army. He carried with him letters from his 
delations and friends in his own country, to the nobles of the firft rank, that he might 
thereby more eafily gain accefs. Being favourably received, he requefted to be immediately 
prefented to Alexander; they gave him many promifes, but made delays, pretending to wait till 
a proper opportunity lhould offer. Dinocrates, therefore, fupeCting that he was derided, lought 
the remedy from himfelf. He was very large of ftature, had an agreeable countenance, and 
a dignity in his form and deportment. Trufting to thefe gifts of nature, he clothed himfelf 
in the habit of an hoft, anointed his body with oil, crowned his head with boughs of poplar, 
put a lion's Ikin over his left (houlder, and holding one of the claws in his right hand, 
approached the tribunal where the king* was adminiflring juftice. The novelty of the 
appearance attracting the notice of the people, occafioned Alexander alfo to fee him, who, 
wondring at the fight, commanded way to be given, that he might approach. Alexander 
then demanded who he was; Dinocrates replied, I am a Macedonian architect, who comes 
to thee with ideas and defigns, worthy of the greatnefs of thy fame; I have formed a defign 

to cut mount Athos into the ftatue of a man, in whofe left hand lliall be a- large city, and 

* 

in his right, a bafon, which {hall receive all the rivers of the mountain, and again difeharge 
them to the fea. Alexander delighted with the idea, immediately enquired, if the country 
adjacent would produce fufficient food for the fuftenance of the inhabitants. When he 

p 

underftood that provifion muft be conveyed thither by fea, he replied; Dinocrates, I difeern 
the excellence of thy defign, and am pleafed with it; but I confidcr, that whoever fiiould 
eftablifh a colony in fuch a place, would hereafter be juftiy blamed; for, as a new bom 



(i*J This architect is called by Pliny, B. 5. S. n. Dinccbam ; and by Plutarch, in the Life of Alexander, Stajicrates by 
fome Cbhwatcs ; and by others, Cbironocrales. 
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infant cannot be nourifced, or gradually reared to the different ftages of life, without the 
milk of The nurfe j fo neither can a city be peopled, nor can it thrive, without fertile lafcd 
and plenty of provifion: however, as I approve the defign, though I difapprove the place, 
I will have thee attend me, that el few here I may employ thee. From that time, Dinocrates 
remained with the king, and attended him into Egypt. There Alexander, obferving a Ipot 
which had an haven formed fecure by nature, an excellent place for an emporium, the 
adjacent country through all Esvpt being fruitful, and having the accommodation of the 
river Nile, ordered him to build the city now called from his name Alexandria. Thus, 
by the means of a graceful countenance and dignity of perfon, Dinocrates became eminent. 
But to me, 0 emperor, nature has not given greatnefs of ftature; age has deformed my 
face, and infirmity has impaired my ftrength; being therefore deprived of thole advantages, 
I endeavour, by the help of my knowledge and writings, to merit commendation. 

As in the firft book, I have fpoken of the ufe of archite&ure, and the conftituent parts 

of the art, the fortifications, and the divifion of the area within the walls, it follows, as next 

in order, that the proportion and lymmetry of temples, and public as well as private 

edifices, ought to be explained 5 but I judge it moll proper to defer their defeription, till I 

have previoufly difeourfed on the feveral materials of which buildings are conftru&ed; 

the rules for working them, their qualities, and the elements of which they are by nature 

ccnfrituted; and before I begin to explain the nature of thefe things, I lhall fpeak of the 

ufes of buildings, their origin, and how they were invented; alfo of the ancient ftate of 

things; and whatfoever I have learnt from thofe who have wrote on the origin of civil life, 
and ufeful inventions. 
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Of the Original bf Buildings; 



• * * ■' ••#-»*% ' • » . 

N ancient times, men; like wild beafts, lived in forefts, caves, arid groves; feeding oil 

wild food, and in that manner fpending their time. In a certain place it once happened* 

9 

that the trees, being agitated by tempeftous winds, rubbing their branches one againft another 

took fire. Thofe who were near the place, affrighted at the violent conflagration, fled ; 

but afterward, as the flames abated* refuming courage, they approached nearer, and finding 

the heat to be very comfortable to their bodies* they threw more wood into the decreafing 

fire, and thus preferved it. They then invited Other men, making figns to them* to exprefs 

their opinion of its convenience. Men, thus affembled, made various founds with their 

voice; and by daily practice, fome certain founds, by which they fignified the things in 

frequent ufe, obtained* and became eftablilhed. From this Cafual event language arofe; and 

* 9 • 
hence they began to converfe together. Fire, therefore, having thus occafioned men to 

affemble, difcourfe, and live together, by having attracted many to one place, they foon 

obferved that they were by nature fuperior to other animals; as not being prone, but walking 

ere&, beholding the beauties of the earth and the heavens; alfo that* by means of their 

hands and fingers, they could eafily make any thing they pleafed \ they, therefore* began 

to make themfelves coverings with the boughs of trees; fome dug caves in the mountains j 

and others, in imitation of the nefts of fwallows, with fprigs and loam* made fhelters which 

they might life under; and by obferving each other’s work, and turning their thoughts to 

difcover fofliething fieW, they by degrees improved and made a better kind of habitations! 

% 

But men being of an imitative and docile riature, glorying in their daily inventions* and 
fhewing one another the houfes they had made* they, by thefe endeavours and exertions of 
their faculties, became in time more Ikilful* 


At firft, to ferve for the walls, thfey erected forked flakes, arid difpoling twigs between 
them, covered them with loarti; others piled up dry clods of clay* binding them together 
with wood; and to avoid the tain and heat, they made a covering with reeds and boughs; 
but finding that this roof could not refill the winter rains, they made it Hoping* and pointed 
at the top* plaiflering it over with clay, and by that means difcbarged the rain water. That 
the origin of things was, as above written, may be concluded from obferving tint to this 
day, fome foreign nations conftrudt their dwellings of the fame kind of materials;. as, in 
Gaul, Spain, Lufitania, and Aquitain, they ufe' oak* fhingles, or ftraw. The Colchians, 
in the kingdom of Pontus, where they abound in forefls, fix trees in the earth clofc together, 
in ranks to the right and left, leaving as much fpaee between them, as the length of the 
trees will permit; upon the ends, others are laid tranfverfely, which circumclude the place 
of habitation in the middle; then, at the top, the four angles are braced together with 

N 
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altcmatc h^ms; and thus the walls, by fixing other trees perpendicularly on thofe beldtf* 
may be railed to the height of towers. The interftices which, on account of the coarfenefs 
of the materials, remain, are (topped with chips and loam. ^The r<?of is aho railed by 
beams laid acrofs from the extreme angles, gradually converging, and rifing from the four 
fidcs to the middle point at the t-p, and then covered with boughs and loam. In this 
manner, the barbarians make the teftudinal roofs of their towers. The Phrygians, who 
inhabit a champaign country, being defiitute ot timber, by reafon of the want of forefis, 
fclect little natural hills, excavate them in the middle, dig an entrance, and widen the fpace 
within as much as the nature of the place Will permit'; above, they fix (lakes ill a piramidal 
form, bind them together, and cover them with reeds, or draw, heaping thereon great 
piles of earth. This kind of covering renders them very warm in winter, and Cool lii 
dimmer; foxne alfo cover the roofs of their huts with the weeds of lakes; and thus in all 
nations and countries, the dwellings arc formed upon fimilar principles; At MarfeilleS, we 
may cbferve the roofs without tiles, and covered with earth and draw; at Athens, the 
Areopagus is at this day an example of the ancient roofs of loatii; at the Capitol alfo, 


*4 


the houfe of Romulus, in the (acred citadel, may remind us of the ancient manner of covering 
our roofs with draw. By thefe examples, therefore, we may be affured, that the fird 
invention of building happened in the manner we have related; but at length, mankind by 
daily practice improved, and by repeatedly exercifing their faculties and talents, arrived at 
the full knowledge of the art; thofe who were mod experienced profefling themfelves 
artificers. When, therefore, thefe things were thus far advanced, as Nature had not only 
given to mankind fenfe in common with other animals, but had alfo furnidied their minds 
w ith judgement and forefight, and had fubjected other animals to their power, they, from 
the art of building, gradually proceeded to other arts and fciences, and from a favage and 
rudic way of life, became humane and civilized. Then, when their minds were thus 
enlightened, and they became more judicious by experience, and the advancement of the 
various arts and fciences, they no longer built huts, but founded houfes, with walls 
confirucied of bricks, (bones, or other materials, covering the roofs with tiles. Hence by 
application to the arts, they, from wandering, and uncertain opinion, arrived at the certain 
knowledge of the laws of fymmetry; obferving alfo, that nature afforded a great variety of 
timber, and other materials fit for building, they availed themfelves of that advantage, and 
thus improving in the arts, they extended them to encreafe the pleafures and elegancies of 
life. I (hall therefore, as well as I am able, treat of the proper application of the feveral 
materials, and oi their natures and qualities. 


Is- cafe feme ftould objea to the order of this book, and be of opinion that it ought to 


been 




(i*) The honfc of Romulus was a hut, which was built 
oa the Capimlinc MIL It was not the rthdtnce of Romulus, 
for it is certain that he dwelt on mount Palatine the Capi- 
toEne not being included within the walls, at the firfh budd¬ 


ing of the city. This hut the Romans religioufly obferved 
never to repair with any other materials than reeds and 
draw, in commemoration of their founder. 
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refpcct. As I propole writing a full Syflem of Architecture; I judged it proper, in the firft 
book, to mention the learning and fcience with which that art fhould ever be accompanied; 
to determine the extent o£ its nature, and of what parts it cohfifts; fpecifying all the 
knowledge that is required in an architect: as, therefore, I have in the firft book defcribed 
the ufe of the art; I ought in this, to explain the qualities and ufes of the materials: for 
this book treats hot only of thfe origin of architecture, but alfo of the inftitution of buildings; 

from what caufes they fprang, and gradually attained their prefent perfection. This, therefore} 

•• 

is the proper place and order of this book. 


Now, returning to our fiibjed, to diicoiirfe explicitly concerning the materials ufed id 
buildings, of the manner in which they are found to be generated by nature, and what 
elements are united in their compolitiori. Fbr no kind of materials* or fubftances, can grow} 
without the mixture of the elements. Neither can they be imderftood or explained according 
to the doCtrine of phyfics, unlefs their caufes are known* and the manner} and reafon why 

9 

they fo exift, is demonftrated. 
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Of the Principles of Things, according td the Opinion of Philofophers. 


* A'HALES believed water to be the principle of all things; and Heraclitus, of Ephefusj 

who, from the obfcurity of his writings, is called by the Greeks, Scotin'os , fire; Democritus, 

who is followed by Epicurus, atoms; which we call indileCtible; others individual 
• • • • « . . 
torpufcles; for the philofophy of Pythagoras adds air and earth, to water and fire. 

Democritus, therefore, did hot properly dcfcribe things; but neverthelefs fuppofed individual 

> 

torpufcles, as appears by his own words, and which, when disjoined from each other, are 

incapable of injury, decay, dr divifion; but muft eternally endure, and retain their folidity. 

» * 

As, therefore, all thihgs feem to be coriftituted, by the combination of thefe atoms, and are 
divided into an infinite hhmber of different kinds, I think it not inineceffary td treat of the 
Varieties and divers properties df thofe which are tiled in buildings; that, when they are 

known, thofe who intehd to build may not niifapply them* but properly adapt the materials 

* 

of buildings to their fCveraliifeS. 
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Of Bricks. 



Shall firlt {peak of bricks, and the earth of which they fbould be made. They feould 
not be made of fandy, floney, or gravely loam; for fuch kinds of earth, in the hrft place, 
render them heavy; and, fecondly, upon being wetted with the rain, after they are laid in 
the wall, they fwell and difiolve; and the ftraw which is put in them, does not adhere on 
account of their rougbnets. Bricks ffiould be made of earth that is white and chalky,,or red, 

J* 

or having a mafeuline large {and; for thefe kinds being light and ftrong, are not weighty 
in working, and are laid with facility. They fhould alfo be made in the fpring, or autumn* 
as being the bef! time of drying; for thofe made in the fummer, are not found, on account 
of the intenfe heat of the fun, which parches the outfide, before the infide is fufficiently 
dry; which afterward drying in the building, caufes them to ffirink and break others which 
were dry; by that means rendering the ftructure infirm, and full of fra&ures. They are 
bell; when made two years before they are ufed; for they cannot be fufficiently dry in lefs 
time. If they are ufed when newly made, and moift, the plaifter work which is laid on 


ftiffi 


lame 


by this means the plaiilering breaks, and falls from the building; for, on account of its 
thinnefs, it cannot Hand of itfelf; and the walls themfelves are fometimes damaged thereby. 
At Utica, therefore, the laws allow no bricks to be ufed before they have lain to dry five 


magiltrates. 


ig of walls, 


p fV y These arc tlirce forts of bricks; one which the Greeks call Didoron, which an 

fuch as we ufe; they are a foot long, and half a foot broad. The other tw< 
forts are ufed in the buildings of the Greeks; one of which they call Pentadoron, and thi 

other ‘TelraJona ; for the Greeks call the palm Doron, becaufe a gift which is alway 

prefented with the palm of the hand, is in Greek called Doron ; thofe bricks, therefore 
which have on every fide five palms, are called Pentadoron, and thofe which have four 
Tetradoro n; m public works they ufe the former; and in private, the latter. Of thefe brick 

Fig. Pin, al!o ma!ie bricks '> an( i in working, the whole bricks (a) are placet 

in one courfe, and the half bricks (b) in the other. So that when both part 
axe built to a level, they appear to be laid in the walls with alternate faces outward, th< 
middle of the bricks being difpofed perpendicularly over the joints, giving ftrength, and noi 



f i ; It is net known whs kind of land Vitruvius means 
' de Msfab Sdidsne. Several of the r 




tetors have given their conjc&ures concerning it; but none 
appear latisfadory, or worth mentioning. 
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an unhandfome appearance to both parts. At Calentum, in the farther Spain; at Marfeilles, 
in Gaul; and at Pitane, in Afia; there are bricks which, when made and dried, will fwim, 
if thrown into the water. The reafon they fwim is, becaufe the earth of which they are 

4 

made, is pumicofious, and replete with air, not receiving or imbibing the water; being 
therefore light and forous, and not fuffering the water to penetrate into its fubftance; 
however large the mafs may be, the bricks, in the fame manner as pumice ftones, are 
fuftained on the water. The Calentines have therefore a great advantage; for thefe bricks 
are not weighty in the building, and when once made, cannot be impaired by the weather. 



CHAPTER IV. 

V 

Of Sand. 

* • 

r\ 4 

X N all cementitious buildings, the firft thing to be confidered is the fand; it fliould be 
fuch as will mix well in the mortar, and have in it no mixture of earth. The kinds of pit- 

t 

fand are, the black, white, red, and carbuncle; of thefe, fuch as crackles upon being 
rubbed in the hand, are the beft; for fuch as are earthy have not that afperity; fuch alfo as, 
being thrown on a white garment, do not foil it, or leave any dirt thereon, are good. But 
in places where there are no pits, fand muft be procured by lifting of gravel, or taken from 
rivers, as well as from the fea-lhore; but this latter is not good for building, becaufe it dries 
with difficulty, and walls wherein it is ufed cannot be built without intermiffions of reft, 
nor will they bear the preflure of arched floors; alfo in buildings where the walls are 
plaiftered, the falts exuding from fea-fand, diflolves the plaiftering; whereas buildings in 
which pit-fand is ufed, quickly dry, the incruftation Hands firm, and the walls will fuftain 



(2*) Vitruvius docs not mention the thicknefs of the 
bricks; the ancients made their bricks very thin, almolt 
like tiles, as appears by their remains. The th’cknefs, 
therefore, might be an eftablifhed meafure, or dependent 
on the fuperficial magnitude of the brick. 

The bricks, ’Ptlrad:ron y and Pentadoron , ufed by the 
Greeks, were,fquare,:having, as Vitruvius fays, every fide' 
equal, each fide of the former meafuring four palms, and 
of the latter, five. The Didoron bricks, which the Romans 
ufed, were oblong, being a foot long, and half a foot broad; 
that is, four palms long, and two broad, which is exactly 
equal to half a T 1tradoron brick. As, therefore, the Greeks 
made half bricks of each of the forts which they ufed; the 
half Tdradoron bricks of the Greeks were exactly fimilar to 
the Didoron bricks of the Romans, and might be laid in 

the fame manner, and make jult thy fame appearance in 

* 

the work. 


Barbara, Alberti, and fome others, have fuppofed thefe 
half bricks were made by dividing the whole brick dia¬ 
gonally, fo that they become triangular; of which kind 

fome are ftill to be feen in the remains of the walls of Rome, 

% 

in that part particularly which was built by the emperor 
Aurelian; but it is evident that Vitruvius does not here 
mean that triangular fort, but a quadrangular kind, made 
by dividing the whole brick quadrilateral ly; for he fpeaks 
of their appearing to be laid in the wall with alternate faces 
outward; thereby implying that the faces were of different 
dimenfions, which is not the cafe of the two Tides of fuch 
triangular bricks. The diagonal fide is indeed of a differ¬ 
ent dimenfion from the other two; but it cannot be pro¬ 
bably fuppofed that Vitruvius means that fide to be ufed 
alternately with the others; its meafure being fo difproportion- 
-ate and incongruous to the fquare fides, that they can never 
be made to agree together in any regular order. 

P 
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—ri: of tie arches. Sand lBodd be ufed ficfh from the pit; for if it lays long expofcd, 

ir is, br the aSion of the fua, moon, and rain, diluted, weakened, and made earthy; and, 

a anT foufiure, it trill not coafolidate the materials, which therefore feparate 

and fall, rendering the walls unable to Main their burthen. But though pit-find is fo well 
aia-tei for buf’dinz of wails, it is not proper for incruftations; for, on account of its fatnefi, 
which caries a riclent fermentation when mised with the lime and ftraw, it will not dry 

bine. But river find, by realm of its meagrenefs, being beaten with ftaves like 


->four CTT'' •' 
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iicnnum 


:5 the pi filtering Hrong and durable. 



CHAPTER 


V. 


Of Lime. 



4XD hr rir. 2 been fumciently explained, line mu ft alio be properly confidered; it fliould 
l ~ :CTZ ^te ilone, or fib:, of which the thick and hard fort are more proper for 
b-’ildb- will:, as thofe which are porous are for plaiftering. When the lime is burnt, the 
;-rrzcitTiis are thus to be nixed; with three parts of pit-fand, one part of lime is to be 
r in-led, but if rirer cr fea-facd is ufed, two parts of fandj with one of lime, mull be 
united; for in thefe proportions the mortar will hare a proper confiflence: if bricks, or 
tries, sounded and lifted, be joined with rirer or pit-fand, to the quantity of a third part, 
: will make the mortar ftronger, and fitter for ufe. The reafon that lime, when faturated 
vririi water and land, consolidates the materials, leems to be this: Hones, as well as all other 


r 

1 


hbnances, are compounded of the elements; thofe which hare moH air, are tender; thole 
which hare moft water, are, by reaicn of their humidity, tenacious; thofe which hare moft 
enrm. are hard; and thofe which hare moft fire, brittle. If thefe Hones were only pounded 
into minute pieces, and mixed with the fand without being burnt, they would not indurate, 
cr unite; but when they are call in the furnace, and there penetrated by the violent heat of 
the fire, they lofe their former folidlry; and being calcined and deprired of their ftrength, 
ther are left exhauited, and lull or pores. The water and air, therefore, which are in the 


fubitance of the Hones, being thus difcharged and expelled, and the latent heat only 
remaining, upon bring replenished with water, which repels the fire, they recorer their 


occafions 




1 


is thus refrigerated, and the fuperabundant heat ejected. But the Hones, when 


\ 


fi*} fi swcribg to Pliny, Book 35 , C. 12 , 

a * irJ of n»n 2 r maic vrith iir.e, mixed «iih broken ryles, 
t- cirim rrfHs, beaten very fraalL Virrnrius fcimfdf. 




11 is x aic wirh pare rough find. 



sad lime made of Hint-Hones. Galiani writes, land, 
lime, and Hint-Hones; but I think he milhkes the fenfe 
of the pafihge. 
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taken oilt of the furnace will not be of the fame weight they were before they were burnt; 
for, if weighed, though the magnitude will remain the fame, they will be found to be 

decreafed in weight* by the evaporation of the humidity, about a third part. When* 

% 

therefore, their pores and cavities are again faturated with fand, they unite and dry together, 

/ 

and by that means confolidate the materials. 



chapter vi. 


** 


Of the Earth of Pozzuolu 



^ m 1 . • . i * 

HIS is a kind of earth that naturally produces admirable effedts: it grows in the 

territory of Baite, and in the municipal lands about the mountain Vefuvius: being mixed 

$ 

with lime and bricks, it not only renders common buildings exceedingly ftrong, but alfo 
ftrengthens nioles whith are built in the fea; for it prefendy fets, and becomes hard, under 

0 

the water. ' The reafon of this appears to be, that as under all this mountain and country 
adjacent there are great fires of burning fulphur, alum, or bitumen, as may be known 1 by 
the many hot fprings thereabout, the flaming vapours arifing from thefe internal fires, 
pervading and. burning in the interfaces, render the earth light* and the fand that grows 
there dry, and without moiftiire. When, therefore, thefe three things, all arifing from a 
fimilar caufe, viz. the intenfe heat of fire, are blended together, upon receiving water they 
fpeedily unite, and, by means of the humidity, foon become bard and folid * nor can die 
waves, or utmoft violence of the water, feparate them. That there is fire in thofe places, is 
indicated by thefe circumftances: in the mountains of Cums and Baiae, fvveating caves are 
dug, from the bottom of which ilfues a fervid vapour, which by means of its-heat perforates 
the earth, and fprings forth in thofe places; making excellent and ufeful fu.datories. It is 
moreover reported, that in former times the fire increafed and fuperabounded under the 

mountain Vefuvius, from whence a flaming matter was ejected around the country, which 

* 

matter is now called the pompeianian fponge, or pumice. This appears to be formed of 
various kinds of (tones burnt, and reduced to that ftate and quality; for fuch fpongy kL:d 
of ftones grow in no other places, except about mount iEtna, the Myfian hills, named by 
the Greeks Catacecaumcnoi , and in fuch kind of places. Since, therefore, fprings of hot water 


(i*) This earth of Pozzuoli, is now called Pozzolana 
fand; it was firft found in the neighbourhood of Pozzuoli, 
anciently called Puteoli, from whence it derived its ancient 
name Pulvere Puteolano; it is a kind of red earth very 
much refembling pounded bricks, or tyles j and, indeed, I 
have reafon to believe, from my own experience, as well as 


. from the accounts I have received from others who have 
made the trial, that pounded bricks or tiles, as Vitruvius 
preferibes in the former chapter, being mixed with the lime 
‘ and fand, and well beaten, will in a great meafure anfwer 
the end of the Pozzolano fand. 
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are found in thefe places, fervid vapours arile in the caves of the mountains, and we know 
by tradition that thefe fame countries were formerly overfpread with fire, it cannot be 
doubted that the fand and earth are deprived of their moifiure by-the heat of fire, in the 
fame manner as lime is in the furnace. Thefe different and difiimilar things, therefore, being 
effected by the fame acting power, receive a fimilar heat and drinefs of nature, and upon 
feeing fiiddenly faturated with water, the latent heat occafionins; a violent fermentation in 

CD J j CD 

the common mafs, cacfes them to unite, and fpeedily acquire a confolidating property. 


ON2 quefiion remains; viz. that fincc there are in Tufcany many hot-fprings, how 
happens it that the earth which thus cements flructures under the water, is not to be found 
there alfo ? As this quefiion. requires an anfiver, the explanation muft not be omitted. In 
all countries, the earth is not of the fame nature, nor do the fame kind of ftones crow; in 
fome places they are earthy, in ethers fandy, or gritty; in fome, gravelly; and in others, of 


diirerent and various qualities, according to the various properties of the earth: as, for example, 
it may be obferved, - that the countries of Italy and Tufcany, which are furrounded by the 
Appcnnine mountains, have no want of fand-pits near every part; but beyond the Appenines, 
on the fide next the Adriatic lea, none are to be found; alfo in Achaia, Afia, and beyond fea, 

in general, they are unknown. So hkewife, in all places where fprings of hot water arife, 
the fame properties may not concur, for they all proceed from the natural conftitution of 


things; no ways depending on the will of men, but being fortuitoufly generated. Wherever 
therefore, the mountains are not earthy, but are of a petrifiable kind of fubftance, tbe heat 
of the fire iffuing forth through the interfaces, endurates the parts, burning whatever is foft 
and Mamable, and leaving only what is hard and incombuftible. As, therefore, in the 


Campania, the burnt earth becomes Pozzuoli fand; fo in Tufcany, the foil is by heat turned 
to the carbuncle kind of fand; both are excellent for building, but one is moll proper for 
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Of Stone Quarries. 
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quarries 





different and various 


are fo.t, as the red kind near the city, and thofe of PallienGs, Fidenat and AW; othe. 
are moderately hard, as the Tiburtine, Amiternine and-Soraftine: and fi™. l. ■ 
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as arc thofe of flint; there are alfo divers other kinds; as, in the Campania, the red and black 
gravel; in Umbria, Picseno, and Venice, the white flone, which may even be cut with a 
faw, like wood; but all the foft kinds, though they afford this conveniency, that the ftones 
when extracted, are wrought with facility, and if fituated under fhelter, will anfwer the end; 
yet, if they are left uncovered, and expofed to the weather, they will be ruptured and 
diflolved by the froft and rain; alfo* if they are near the fea-coaft, they will be corroded by 
the falts; neither will they bear heat. 


% 

On the contrary, the Tibertine ftones, and thofe of the fame kind, will bear all the 
injuries of the weather, as well as the burthen laid upon them, but are not proof againfl fire; 
for, if they are heated by it, they fplit, and fhiver to pieces; for they are naturally tempered 
of a fmall portion of water and earth, and much air and fire. When, therefore, they are 
expofed to the adion of fire, the internal vapours being rarified and expelled, the fire eafily 
enters the vacuities, burning, and giving their fubftance a fimilar degree of heat; but there 
are many flone quarries, on the confines of Tarquinium, called Anitian#, of the colour of 

i * 

the Albanian, the pits laying chiefly about the Vuifinian lake, in the prefecture of the 
Statonienfi, which are of an excellent quality, for neither froft nor fire can hurt them; and 
they endure, and remain found to a great age; for they are naturally tempered of an equal 

A 

portion of air and fire, a moderate quantity of water, and much earth; fo that, being folid 
and compad, they fuffer neither from the weather, nor the violence of fire. This is 
particularly proved by the monuments, near the town of Ferentum, which are built of thefe 
ftones, and in which there are large ftatues excellently wrought, as well as fmaller figures, 
flowers, and Acanthus leaves, elegantly carved; which, though old, appear as perfed as if 
lately made; the brafs workers alfo, prepare their molds for founding, from the flone of this 
quarry, and find it exceeding ferviceable: if it was near the city, it ought to be made ufc of 
in all works. 


But as their vicinity makes it necefiary to ufe the quarries of red flone, and thofe of 

% 

Pallienfis, which are near the city, it. is proper to mention how thefe materials fhould be 
prepared. 


When an edifice is intended to be built, they fhould be extraded from the quarry two 

years before they are to be ufed; not in winter, but in fummer; and muft be left laying in 

6 

uncovered places; thofe which, in the two years, have been injured by the weather, are ofed 

in the foundation $ the others, which are not damaged, being thus proved by nature, will 

♦ 

alfo remain unhurt, when they are laid in the fuperftru&ure. This method is to be obferved 

3 * 

not only in ftrudures of hewn flone, but alfo in all cementitious buildings. 


(i*) Now called Logo BoJJbto. 

S 

(2*) Tacitus informs us that Nero, after the fire 
-which happened in his reign, ordered the houfes to be 


rebuilt with Albian and Gabian ftone, which would endure 
the heat of fire unhurt. 

(3*) Cementitious buildings arc thofe wherein rubble 
ftones or bricks, are ufed. 
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VITRUVIUS. 



Of the feveral Sorts of Walls. 



H £ forts of walls are, the reticulated, (Fig. viii.) which is now generally ufed ; 


mcertaw 


Of thefe two the 


reticulated is the hand/omeft, but the joints are fo ordered, that in all parts, the 
courfes have an infirm pofition; whereas, in the incertain, the materials reft firmly one 
upon the other, and are interwoven together; fo that they are much ftronger than 
the reticulated, though not fo handfbme; both forts are formed of very fmall pieces, 
that the walls being faturated with mortar, may endure the longer; for the ftones 
king of a porous and fpongy nature, abforb the moifture from the mortar; and 
when there is an abundance of mortar, the wall having more humidity, will not fo foon 
decay, but will on that account be rendered more durable; for, as foon as the humidity is 
extracted from the mortar by the fuefion of the ftones, then the lime and fand feparating, 
the cement is difiolved, and the mortar no longer uniting the materials, the walls foon become 
ruinous. This may be obferved in fome tombs near the city, which are built with marble, 
or hewn ftone, and the internal parts rammed with rubble ftones; the mortar being by length 
of time drained of its humidity by the fudion of the ftones, and the union of the joints being 
cifiolved, they feparate, and fall to ruin. 


F:g. IX. 


To aroid this error, the middle fpace muft be lkengthened with abutments of the 

% 

red hewn ftone, or bricks, or common flints, built in walls two feet thick, and 
beued to the fronts with cramps of iron fixed with lead; for the work being thus built in a 



(i *) In feveral parrs or jrjy there are walls of the reti¬ 
culated kind vet flooding, that were built in the rime of the 
£rfi Roman emperors; which is a luinrieni proof of their 
fcengtb and durability. 

(2*} In the iaecnazi fort of walls, 1 underftand that the 
courts were ala ays lad, but thzi the upright joints were 
Let ranged regularly, or perpendicular to esch other in 
the afccraatc cccrfcs, nor in any other refpea corrcfpond- 
cotly; but were tfdpofed uncertainly, according as the ac- 
adentd Sze, ^c. of the done, or brick, cccafioncd. Thus 
our bncRS are commonly arranged in ordinary walls, in 
which aS that is regarded, is, that the upright joints In two 
adjoining courfe do not coincide. Penult believing that 
the word aorta s, fhoel-i be mi ftirzas, thinks, that the 
fonts were amegrd in level courfes, and correfoondino- 

* O 

upright joint;, 2nd that this JLnwas called is/imaa, only 
from the ficuss being inJcntd between each oiher. But I 
cannot be of tins opinion, btcauie in that cafe, this fort 


would be as handfome as the reticulated fort, or more fo ; 
being the fame manner in which Vitruvius, at the third 
chapter foregoing, fays, the Roman and Greek bricks were 
diipolcd, and which he commends as being agreeable. 

Nor can I think with Galiani, and fomc others, that in 
the incertatn fort, the ftones ihemfelves were irregular, and 
were allb placed diforderly, without any regard to horizontal 
courfes, or perpendicular joints; becaufe that arrangement 
would be lefs firm than the reticulated kind, which is 
directly contrary to the words of Vitruvius. 

The manner I have conjectured is, at lead, fo hx right, 
that it agrees with the words of the text, in being more 
firm, though lefs handfome than the reticulated, and alfo 
makes the word imbicattu agree with the fenfe of the paf- 
fege, without reading it iniplkatas ., as fome have fuppofed 
it Ihould be read; for it implies, that in the jncenain manner 
the ftones are laid in the fame order as tyfcs arc ufually arran¬ 
ged, which is exa&ly the faft, according to my fuppofition. 
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regular manner, and not laid in promifcuous heaps, will remain without defeft; and being by 
the orderly arrangement of the courfes and joints firmly united and bound together, it will not 
be liable to fradlures, npr will the abutments fuffer it to fall to decay. For this reafon, the 
walls of the Greeks are not to be defpifed; for though they do not ufe fmootb, or 

3 ^ 4 

poliflied materials, yet where they difcontinue the fquare ftoncs, they lay the flints or 
common hard ftones that they ufe,- in the fame mariner as bricks are generally laid, binding 

the courfes together with alternate joints* and thus make their works ftrong and durable. 

% 
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These walls they build in two manners; one is called Ifodomum , (Fig.x.) the other 

Pfetidifodomum, (Fig. xi.) Ifodomum is* when all the courfes are of an equal thicknefs; 

and Pfeudifodomtwt) when they are unequal: both thefe forts are firm; firft, b-jcaufe 

* 

the ftones themfelves are of a compact and folid nature* and do not abforb the moilture 

from the mortar, but preferve its humidity to a great age; and, fccondly, being fituated 

% 

in regular and level courfes* the mortar is prevented from falling; and the whole thicknefs 

\ 

of the wall being united, it endures perpetually. 


> • • f • • I | • 

Another fort is that which they call E?npleSloji ,* which is alfo ufed by our 
^ villagers. The faces of the ftones in this kind, are fmooth; the reft is left as it 

grows in the quarry, being fecured with alternate joints and'mortar; but our artificers quickly 
railing a /hell, which ferves for the faces of the wall, fill the middle with rubble and mortar; 
the walls, therefore, confift of three coats, two being the faces, and one the rubble core in 
the middle. But the Greeks do not build in that manner; they not only build the 


Ftg. XIII. 


facing courfes regularly, but alfo ufe alternate joints thorough the whole 
thicknefs, hot ramining the middle with rubble, but building it the lame 
as the face, and of one united coat conftruft the wall; befide this, they difoofe fingle 
pieces (A) which they call Diatom , in the thicknefs of the wall, extending from one face to 
the other, which bind and exceedingly ftrengthen the walls. Thofc, therefore, who 
would build works of long duration, muft attend to thefe rules, and make ufe of fuch 
methods of building; for the fmooth polilh, and beautiful appearance of the ftones, will not 


4 * 


prevent the wall from being ruined by age. For this reafon, when valuations are made of 


(3*) Galiani tranflatcs this paffage thus: milefnbrithe cbe 
non riebiedono pietre quadrate , adoprano Sclce: in buildings 
which do not require fquared ftones, the Greeks ufe flints, 
&c. I underftand it differently; viz. that, in the middle 
part of the walls, where the fquare facing ftones were dif- 
continued; the Greeks ufed flints, 8rc. For it is plain that, 
Vitruvius here compares the Greek walls with the Roman, 
only in that Angle circumftance of which he is treating j viz. 
the manner of working the middle part of the wall; faying, 
that though the Greeks did not ufe fmooth facing ftones, 
yet, the internal part of their walls, where the fquare ftoncs 
were omitted, and flints, &c. were ufed, they built in a 
.better manner than the Romans did, not laying them in 
promifcuous heaps, but interweaving them together in the 
manner of bricks. Sec Fig. X. and XI. The words of the 


text are, fed cum difeefferunt a quadrato , ponunt de {dice, feu 
de lapide duro ordinarium £? ha uti lateritia firUentes attgaii 
eorum alternis corns ccagmenta. 

(4*) The Roman EmpleBon , Fig. XI 1 . had a core of 
rubble ftones in the middle, thrown in promifcuuufly ; but 
the Greek EmpleBon, Fig. XIII. was wrought throughout 
the whole thicknefs with ftones, in the fame manner as the 
facings, or fronts. The Roman EmpkBcn differed alfo 
from the Greek Ifodomum , and Pfeud ifodomum ; in that thefe 
latter, though they had a core of rubble ftones in the middle, 
yet, thofe rubble ftones were interwoven together in the 
manner of bricks, and not laid promifeuoufly, as in the Ro¬ 
man walls. The Roman reticulated kind; I conclude, was 
the fame throughout the whole thicknefs, as Vitruvius fays 
nothing to the contrary, and fpcaks of no core in the middle. 
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common buildings: the value is not fived at the price for which they might be built; but 
finding from the records, their time of letting, an eightieth part of their original value is 

deduebd for cvcrv year chafed, and the remaining fum is adjudged to be the value of the 

1 • 1 . _ 


But as to buildings of brick, provided they ftand perpendicularly, nothing is deduded ; 
they are always eftimated at the fum for which they might have been firft built; in many 
dries, therefore, the public, as well as private buildings, and even palaces, are conftru&ed 
with bricks; as, the walls of Athens, which look toward the mounts Hymettus and 
Penteleofis: the walls of the cells of the temples of Jupiter and of Hercules, are alfo built 
of bricks, the furrounding columns and epiftylium being of ftone; the ancient walls of 
Arezzo, in Italy, excellently wrought: the houle built by the Attalic kings, at Tralles, 
which is always given for the habitation of thofe who bear the office of priefts of the city: 
the paintings which were brought from Lacedaemon, were cut from walls of bricks, and 
conveyed in cafes of wood, to ornament the Comitium, in the edile&ip of Varro and 
Murena: the houfe of Crccfus, which the citizens of Sardis converted into a college for the 
retirement of the aged : the maufoleum of the moft potent king of HallicarnafTus, in which, 
though the ornaments were all of Proconnefian marble, the walls were built of bricks, which 

O 

remain to this time exceedingly fubftantial; and the incruftation appears as poliflied and 
{Lining as glafs. N T or was it to avoid expence that this king ufed bricks; for, as he 
commanded all Cari2, his revenue was immenfe, and fuperfluous; but it was the refult of 
his judgement and knowledge in building, as may from the following inftance be concluded. 


He was bom at Mylalio, but obfaring HallicarnafTus to be a place fortified by nature, well 
adapted for commerce, and having a commodious harbour, he there eftabliflied his refidence. 
This place is in the form of a theatre; the forum is fituated at the bottom, near the port. At 
the top, in the middle of the curve, is formed an area, or fquare, of ample dimenfions ; in 
the midi! of which fiands the mauloleum, a building lo excellent, that it is numbered 
amongfr the feven wonders of the world. In the middle of the citadel above, is the temple 
of Mars, having the coloful ftatue which they call Acrolithon, made by the hand of the 

noble Tclocharcs, or, as fomc think, by Timotheus. The temple of Venus and Mercury 

m • 

is at the extremity of the right horn of the curve, near the fountain of Salmacis; of which, 
thofe who drink, according to a vulgar notion, become amorous: but the origin of this 
falfe report, which has fpread over the whole world, muft be related. It owed its rife to 
no property in the water producing effeminacy or unchallity; but to its tranfparency and 


( 5 *) Gguaj {irumirc; either a houfe, or j GaHani, in tranflanng the word communis exterior. See 

£ fcgfc wall; I hzTc ftppefed k to fignuy the former, in Note 7, Chap. I. Book L 

this place ; hre-jfc it appears to me undoubtedly to oc the (6*) Vitruvius names one Leochares, in the preface of his 

meaning of Vieras; the nuher, as he prcfcmly after feventhBook; and Pliny, Chap. V. Book XXXVI. mentions 
mennons the dee of fctung, whuh cannot be fuppofed to I Leochares, afculptor, who flourilhed under the reign of 

allude to a finglc wzll, bet mu 2 : tefer to fame kind of ha- 1 king Maufolus; from whence it is thought, that Telochares, 

bztation, or dwelling. j fc ere named, was the fame perfon; the different fpdling 

This is one rtua why I cacao: follow the cample of 1 being very likely owing to the miftake of the copyifts. 
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agreeable tafte 5 for, when Melas, and Arivamasj fcondu&ed to this place a colony from Argos 

and TrcBZen, they expelled the favage Carians and Leleges; who flying to the mountains; 

» a 

there affembled together, making excurflons, and continually plundering arid \Vafting the 

♦ 

country. Some time after, one of the colony, invited by the goodnefs of the water, fettled 

• 

a tavern near this fountain, for the purpofe of gain,. furnifHing it with all neceflaries ; this 
inticed thither the barbarians, who referring thither flngly, and frequently meeting there 
in numbers, by degrees changed their rude and ferocious manners, for the cuftoms 
and urbanity of the Greeks; and were thtis voluntarily fubje&ed. Hence the report 
arofe; not from any effed of the water, but from its being the means of civilizing the 
iiiirids of the barbarians. I now quit this fubjed, to return to the defeription of the city, 
in which I was engaged. 


9 S * * t ♦ J • A 

As the temple of Venus* and the above meiitioned fountain, flarids on the right horn; fo 
on the left, ftands the royal palace, which king Maufolus there judicioufly fituated. For ori 
its fight fide, it commands the view of the forum; the port, and the whole compafs of the 
city; on its left there is a fecret port, fo concealed by die mountains; that none can 

s 

fee or know what is there tranfaded; and the king himfelf cou!d, from his palace, 
privately give his commands to his feamen arid foldiers. After the death of Maufolus, 
when his wife Arthemifia reigned, the Rhodians, filled with indignation that all the 

9 

cities of Caria fhould be governed by a woman, difpatched a powerful fleet to take pofleflion 
of the kingdom; Arthemifia, hearing this, prepared a private fquadron* web furnifhed with 
mariners and foldiers, and concealed them in this fecret port; ordering the red of the citizens 
to guard the walls. When the pompous fleet df the Rhodians appeared before the greater 
port, Ihe commanded thofe who guarded the walls, to feem to give them encouragement, and 
pretend that they would furrender the town; the deluded Rhodians having entered within the 
walls, and left their navy Weakly defended, Arthemifia* unexpedcdly opened a canal that had a 
communication with the fea, brought the fquadron out of the fecret port into the greater, 
and the Rhodian fleet being abandoned by the mariners and foldiers; and left defencelefs, (lie 
drew it off to fea. The Rhodians, therefore, having no place of retreat, and being 
furroUrided on all fides, were ilain in the aforementioned forum. Arthemifia then embarked 
her rowers and mariners in the Rhodian veffels, and ordered them to fail to Rhodes: the 

p i 

Rhodians feeing their veffels approach, decorated with laurel, believed their fellow citizens 
wCre returned vi&orious, and received the enemy. By this ftratagem, Arthemifia furprifed 
Rhodes'; flew the principal men, and then raifed a trophy of her vi&ory in the midft of the 
city; making two ftatues of brafs, one reprefenting herfelf* and the other, the city of 
Rhodes, held by her in fubje&ion. In after times, the Rhodians (as their religion forbad 
the removal of a confecrated monument) ere&ed a high wall around it* in the Greek 
manner, that the trophy might not be feen, and ordered it to be called Abaton . 

t 

4 

s 

As, therefore, fuch great and potent princes did not difdairi to ered ivalls of bricks* 

* . 

whofe revenues and fpoils would have enabled them, to ufe not only rough, or hewn flones, 

% 

but even marble; I think, edifices'conftruded of bricks,are not to be difapproved, provided 
they are well executed. But bricks cannot be ufed by the Romans within the city; the 

T • 
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reafon of which, I me ft not omit to explain. The laws permit no walls which are built in public 
places, to be of a greater thicknefs than one foot and a half j and to fave room, other walls 
are made of the fame thicknefs; but brick walls of a foot and a half thick, unlefs they contain 
the ienrth of two or three bricks in that thicknefs, cannot Main more than one ftory; yet, 
tht dignity of the city, and the multitude of citizens, requiring innumerable habitations, 
and, as the area of the city cannot contain fo great a Humber as inhabit it; to remedy the 
deficiency, the height of buildings is encreafed. To this end, the walls are raifed with 
hewn 11 one, teftaceous fufcihnces, or rubble, and built many ftories high; thus making 
convenient apartments, both for repaft and prolpecl; by means, therefore, of galleries, 
and multiplying the Hories, the habitations are, without inconvenience, made fufficient, and 
fuitable for the Roman people. Thus the reafon is given, why, on account of the limited 
fpace of the city, it is necefiary to prohibit walls of brick; whereas, without the city, 
building of brick may be fo executed, as to endure firm to a great age. 

The tops of walls, juft under the tiles, fhould be built of teftaceous materials, for about 
the height of a foot and a half; and Ihould have a projecting cornice, by which means the 
ufiial defect will be avoided; for, it the tiles of the roof happen to be broke, or blown off 
by the wind, and the rain water penetrates, this teftaceous covering will prevent it from 
injuring the bricks, and the projecting cornice fhekers, and by that means preferves, the walls 
from damage. Whether teftaceous fubftances are defective or not, cannot at firft be known ; 
but if they remain found, after having laid in the roof, and endured a winter and Hummer, 
they are good ; for fuch as have not been made of good loam, or have not been fufficicntly 
burnt, on being thus tried by the rain and froft, difeover their imperfe&ion. Thofe, 
'therefore, that will not anfwer their purpofe in the roof, cannot be firm enough to bear the 
weight of the walls; wherefore, walls built of old tiles, from a roof, will be the moft fubftantial. 

As to the hurdle walls, I wifli they had never been thought on; for, however convenient 
they may be, on account of expedition, or for faving ground, they are, neverthelefs, a great 


(7*; To cueriisd this pafugc, it is necefiary to be here 
recollected, that me Roman bricks, called DidsrcR, were a 
foot and 2 hair long, and 2 foot broad; canfequendy, if 
they had tried icds bricks in walls of a foot and 2 half 
thick, fuch walls bang but one brick in thicknefs, mull 
have been very weak; btcaufe the bricks could nor have 
tnm interwoven and united together, or, as our workmen 
erprefs it, they couli hare had no bond. Unlefs, therefore, 
(as Vitruvius inrimsos) their bricks bad been made of fuch 
2 fee, that the length of wo or three of them might have 
been contained in the thicknefs of the wall, the work could 
net have been fufEdmrlv frrong to have bore many fbries. 

Our laws have alio limited the thicknefs of party walls to 
a foot and 2 aalr; nut indeed w;th 2 fiaiilar in tendon, to 
prevent our making them too thick, which is not our pro- 
peruky; but cn the contrary, to prevent our making them 
too thin. Yet, we fed our walls of 2 foot and a half thick. 


ftrong enough to bear fcveral ftories s the reafon of which 

is, that our brick.' are fo faafl, that the length of two 

of them may be contained in the thicknefs of the wall, and, 

therefore, they may be properly interwoven and bonded 
together. 

(S*) It appears evident, that by teftaceous fubfhnces, 
Vitruvius means dies, or fome fort of burnt earth, and not 
any kind of Ms, as fome have imagined; for, a little 
after, he fays, it cannot at firft be known whether they have 
been made of proper loam, or have been well burnt; and 
alfo fpeaks of walls built of dies. 

The whole of this chapter is very fimilac to the 14th 
chapter of the 35th book of Pliny, and it is very probable 
that one was copied from the other. See the Obfervations ' 
on the Life of V-uruvius. 
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and public evil ; being as liable to take foe as faggots, purpofely prepared; it is better to be 
at the toft of brick walls, than to fave that expence by living in danger. In tliofe which are 
plaiftered, crevices are left perpendicularly and tranfverfely; for, upon receiving the plaifter; 
its humidity caufes them td fwell, and, as it dries, they contra^; by which they break and 
deftroy the texture of the iricrUftatioii; but, as fome perfons, on account of difpatch, dr 
poverty, or to fave ground, titay be obliged to ufe them* they Chould build them in this 
manner. A footing fhould be built fo high that the hurdles may be raifed from the gravel 
and pavement; for,’ if they are funk in the ground, they foon become rotten, and by fettling 
downward) break the face of the piaiftering. 


• # • i t • 

Having treated of walls in general, arid the preparation and properties of the materials of 
which they are conftru&ed, in the beft manner I have been able, I ftiall now fpeak of the 
floors, the materials of which they are formed, and the manner of preparing them, fo that 
they may endure unimpaired a great length of time. 
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IX, 


Of Timber) 


* Jl'lMBER may tie felled, from tire beginning of autumn, to the time when tire wind 
Favonius begins to blow ; for, in the fpring, all trees become pregnant, and put forth their 
annual fruit in the branches, according to their feveral natures; when, therefore, by the 

influence of the feafon, they are porous and humid, they are then rendered weak and ufelefs. 

% 

The bodies of women* when they have conceived* ate not judged to be in health till after 
their delivery; neither are flaves, when pregnant* deemed found; becaufe in bodies that are 
breeding, the feetus draws all the nourifliment of the food to itfelf; and, as it encreafes, 
and approaches nearer to the time of delivery, the lefs found the generating body becomes; 
but when the fetus is delivered, the nutriment which it before attra&ed to itfelf, is received 
by the exhaufted and open veflels of the progenetrix, which abforbing the juices, the body 
is reftored to its former natural fanity. For the fame reafon, at the feafon of autumn, when 
the fruits are ripe, and the branches grow flaccid, the roots receiving in themfelvcs the 
juices of the earth, the trees are recovered and reftored again to their former vigour $ for 
they are comprefied and confolidated by the force of the winter air: if, therefore, the timber 
is felled according to thefe rules, and at the time above written, it will be found the moft 


proper 


feafon. 



* 

(i*) The wind Favonius was fuppofed to begin to blow about the eighth day of February. Pliny, book i6, chap. 25. 
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Tt*ees are to be felled ia this manner: they flbould be cut half through their thickness 
to the pith, and fo left, that by difcharging the fap they may grow dry; for the emillion of 
the ufdcfs iuices from the pith, will prevent the timber from being corrupted by the 
retention of the putrid matter. Then when the tree is thoroughly dry, and drops no longer* 
i: mull be felled; and being thus prepared, it will be fit for ufe. It may be obferved that 
fhrabs, at the proper time, become perforated at bottom; and by means of tbofe 
perforations, pour out from the pith their fuperfiuous and vitiated juices, and thus drying, 
render themielves durable. In thole which have not this efflux, the ftagnating humours 
putrefy, and render them unfound and perilhable. If, therefore, trees are found to be 
preferred by drying while they are Handing and vegetating, without doubt they Ihould be 

fo treated when they are to be felled for timber; for being prepared in that manner, they 

♦ 

will remain in the building; ferviceable to a great age. 

O DO 

* 

Trees are of rarious kinds, and have different properties; as, tbe oak, the elm, the poplar, 

thecyprels, the fir, Sec. which are the kinds chiefly ufed in building. The oak has not the 

qualities of the fir, nor the cyprels of the elm; nor are any of the others alike'in their 

qualities; but each kind has a peculiar nature and mixture of the elements, and one or other 

will aniwer all purposes. In the firft place, the fir has much air and fire, and little water 

and earth; being therefore conftituted of things of a light nature, the wood is not ponderous, 

is naturally rigid, and will not eafily bend under its burthen, but will remain in the 

flooring, ftraight, and inflexible: this wood, however, having much heat, is apt to breed 

worms, which defiroy itfelf. It alfo eafily takes fire; for being light, open, and aireal, it 

readily kindles, and emits a violent flame; that part of it which is neareft the earth before it 

is felled, receiving moft moifture on account of its proximity to the root, is rendered 

knotlefs, and moft humid: on the contrary, the upper part, which, by reafon of the fervent 

heat, is extended in the air in knotty branches, being cut at the height of twenty feet, and 

hewn fmooth, is, from its knotty hardnefs, called Fujierna ; but the bottom part, when it 

is hewn and feparated into four quarters, the fappy part being rejected, is referved for the 
internal work, and called Sapinus, 

Tbe oak, having a mperabundance of the element of earth, and very little water, air, 

aad fire, when ufed in works in the ground, will endure for ever; for being impervious 

and dofe, it, on account of its compadnefs, will admit no moifture into its fubftance; 

but xefiffing and Running the humidity, warps, and fplits the work in which it is ufed. 

The Efculus, which is equally compounded of all the elements, is of great ufe in building; 

but if placed in water, the humidity entering its pores, and expelling the air and fire, 
makes it foon decay. 



(2*) Sec Note 13. Chap. IL Book L 

(3*) I have mentioned this tree by its Luin came; f or 
it is doubtful, whai tree is to be undtribod by it; feme - 
fc??oEng it to be 2 beach, and Tome 2ipedes of oak, cdled j 


the holm; bat this latter is more generally fuppofed to be 

the Cerrus, which Vitruvius names afterward. 

PJiny, in his Natural Hiftoiy, book 16. chap. 5. Teems 

to fpcak of the Efculus as well as the Cerrus r, as different 
fpedcs of oaks. 
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The holm, the cork, and the beech, have an equal mixture of water, fire, and earth, but 
abound in air; being therefore porous, and eafily permitting fluids to penetrate them, they 
foon periftn 

The white and black poplar, the willow, the lime, and the agnus caftus, are replete with 
fire and air, have a moderate portion of water, and very little earth; they are therefore of a 
light temperature, and have a toughnefs which is found exceeding ferviceable; for not being 
hardened by a large mixture of earth, and by reafon of their rarity, being white, they are 

. t 

very manageable, and proper for carving. 

The alder, which grows near the banks of rivers, and is a wood not much ufed, has fome 
excellent qualities; for being compounded of much air and fire, and a little portion of earth 
and water, its fubftance is not overcharged with moifture. Piles, therefore, of this wood, 
being drove in the foundation of edifices which are eretted in marfiiy places, there imbibing 
the humid element of which their fubftance leaft partakes, will endure eternally, and fupport 
the moft ponderous ftruClures. This wood, therefore, which out of the earth can endure 
but a fhort time, will, if buried in a watery foil, laft for ever. This may be chiefly obferved 
at Ravenna, for there all buildings, as well public as private, have thefe kind of piles in 
tbeir foundations. 


The elm, and the alh, having much water, little air and fire, and a moderate quantity 
of earth, are, by reafon of their abundant ^humidity, too pliable, and eafily bend under their 
burden; but when they become dry by age, or have arrived at that ftate of perfection in 
growing, the moifture within them being inactive and ftagnant, they then become more 
tough, and from their flexible quality are very ufeful and ftrong in all cafes where joinings 

are neceflary. 


THii maple likewife containing much air and water} and little fire and earth, is not brittle, 
but has a ufeful pliability. * The Greeks, therefore, who make the yokes of oxen, called 
zyga, of this wood, name it Zygian. 


Nor lefs to be valued are the cyprefs and pine, which have an abundance of water, and 
an equal mixture of the other elements; being therefore replete with moifture, if they are 
ufed when green, they are apt to fplit; but when old they remain long without defeCt; for 
the juice which is in their fubftance, has a bitter favour, and by its acrimony, fuffers no 
worms, or any deftruClive vermin, to enter; for which reafon, buildings conftrnded of thefe 

kinds of timber, endure an immenfe time. 


The cedar and juniper have the fame virtues and ufes; 'and, as from the cyprefs and pine 
comes refin, fo from the cedar flows the oil which is called Cedrium ; with which books, 

and other things, being anointed, are preferved from moths and worms; the leafage of thefe 

( * 

trees is like that of the cyprefs; and the fibres are ftraight. The ftatue in the temple of 
Diana, at Ephefus, is made of this wood; fo alfo, on account of its durability, are the 
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Lacunaris of that, and of many other magnificent temples. Thele trees grow chiefly ill 
Crete, Africa, and in fome parts of Syria. 

• * ' 

The larch tree, which is unknown, except to the inhabitants about the banks of the Poj 
and the fhcre of the Adriatic fea, is not only preferved from the rot, and worms, by an 
exceffive bitter juice, but is alfo fccure from fire; for it will not flame, but will only confume 
to a calx, as {tones do in the furnace, by the means of other wood; nor will it even then 
bum, and become as a coal, but flowly, and after a long time will be confumed. The 
rcafon is, becaufe it has in its fubfiance very little of the elements of fire and air; but of 
water and earth, it is replete and full; and has no pores by which the fire may enter to 
difiolve its texture. This wood will not foon decay, and, on account of its pondcrofity* 
water cannot fuftain it; fo that when it is to be tranfported, it is placed either in veffelsj 
or on rafts of fir. The firft difcovery of this timber happened thus: when the army of the 
deified Csfar was near the Alps, he commanded the inhabitants to {hew him a fafe paffage* 
and to conduct him over thofe mountains; there was a fortified caftle called Larigflum, and 
thofe that were therein confiding in its natural firength, refufed to obey his command: the 
emperor, therefore, ordered it to be attacked. Before the gate of the caftle was a tower, 
conftrucLtd like a funeral pile, with beams of this wood placed alternately tranfverfe, from 
the top of which they annoyed the afiailants with flakes and ftones; when it was obferved 
that they had no other weapons than wooden darts, and that they could not throw them far 
from the walk, by reafoa of their weight, orders were given to approach with faggots and 
burning fafcines, and pile them againft the tower. The foldicrs quickly obeyed, and the 
flames from the faggots afcending to a great height round the tower, made it believed that 
the whole mafs was confumed; but when the fire abated, and was extinguifhed, the tower 
appeared unhurt. Csfar, ftruck with admiration, then ordered it to be affaulted with the 
rniiHIe engines; upon which, the country people being affrighted, furrendered. It was then 
demanded of them, where this timber, which remained unhurt by fire, grew; and they 
{hewed thefe trees, of which in that place there is a great abundance; from the caftle of 
Larignum, therefore, this tree takes its name. This timber is brought by the river Po to 
Ravenna, to fupply the colonies of Fano, Pefaro, Ancona, and the other municipal cities in 
that diftria:: if it could conveniently be brought to Rome, it would be of great utility in 
building; for, in cafe it could not be ufed in all parts, at leaft it might be difpofed in the 
projedures about the eaves of the infular buildings, and thereby greatly contribute to 
fccure them from the danger of fire; for this wood will neither flame, nor will it burn like 
a coal. The leaves of this tree are like thofe of the pine; the timber is large; and for 
infide work, not lefs manageable than the Sappinus; it yields a liquid refin of the colour 
of Athenian honey, by which the phthific is cured. 

Thus I have explained the feveral kinds of timber, and their properties; I (hall next 
give the reafon why that kind of fir, which at Rome is called Supernas, is worfe than 
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that called Infernas, which is exceeding durable, and fhall explain the .good and bad 
qualities they derive from the nature of the places where they grow, that they may be fully 
underflood. 




Of the Firs called Supernas, and Infernas.. 


T 


/ 

H E Appenine mountains riling from the Tyrrhene fea, have their origin in the Alps, 


and in the extreme parts of Hetruria. Thefe mountains bend like a yoke, the middle of the 
curve almoft touching the Ihore of the Adriatic fea, from whence they take their courfe 
toward the Straights. The nether fide of thefe mountains, which looks toward the country 
of Hetruria, and the Campania, is of a warm nature; the fun incefiantly fiiining on it the 
whole day; but the farther fide, which declines toward the Adriatic fea, being turned to 
the northern regions, remains continually obfcure, and in Ihadow. The trees, therefore, 
which grow on that fide, being nourilhed by a humid foil, not only encreafe to a great 
magnitude, but, from the abundance of moifture, have their pores faturated therewith; and 
when felled and hewn fmooth, lofing their vegetative property, and the toughnefs of their 
fibres altering as they dry, they, by reafon of their porofity, become weak and perilhing, fo 

that they will not endure long; but thofe which grow in places expofed to the heat of the 

% 

fun, being lefs porous, and their juices being extracted, are rendered more durable; for the 
fun not only abforbs the moifture from the earth, but exhales it from the trees alfo ; thofe, 
therefore, which grow, in the funny parts, having their fibres clofe and compadt, and not 
being rendered porous by too much humidity, will, when hewn into timber, remain long 


(1*) Now called Tufcany, or rather the prefent Tufcany 
is part of Hetruria. 

This paflage has been differently rendered by the tranf- 
1 a tors. They have been induced to think that the text er- 
roneoufly deferibes the extent of the Appenines, to be from 
the Alps to that extreme of Tufcany next Rome, thereby 
implying that they extended no farther; whereas, it is well 
known that they extend from the Alps to the extremity of 
Italy, far beyond the confines of Tufcany, or limits of an¬ 
cient Hetruria. 

The tixt fays, the Appenines have their origin in the 
Alps, and in the extreme parts of Hetruria; meaning (as I 
underftand it) that extremity of Hetruria which is toward 
the Alps, not the other extremity toward Rome; Vitruvius, 
in that place, fpeaking only of their rife, not of their extent. 
In the next paflage he fpeaks of their extent, faying, they 


/ 

advance toward the Adriatic fea, and from thence bend 
their courfe toward the Straights; meaning, without doubt, 
the Straights of Meflina, at the extremity of Italy, to which 
they really do extend, and where they terminate. So that 
the deferiptton, according to the text, is perfectly juft. 
The words of the text are: month Appennini -prims radices ab 
Tyrrhene) mari in Alpes in extremas Hetruria regimes oriiin- 
tur , ejus verum mantis jugum fe circumagcm media curvatura 
props tangens eras marts Adriaiici pertingit circuitionibas contra 
Frelum. By the words, in extremas Hetruria , has been ge- 

i - 

nerally underftood, that extremity of Hetruria next Rome; 
which has been the fource of the miftake. This is an 
unimportant matter; but as it has been generally mifap- 
prehended, and fuppofed to be an erroneous defeription, I 
thought proper to mention it. See Pcrault’s Note on this 
Pafljge. 
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ferviceable. This is the reafon, therefore, that the fir called Infemas, which is brought 
from the funny fide, is preferable to that called Supernas, which comes from the fhady fide. 

Thus much have I treated, as well as I have been able, of the materials neceffary for the 
ceaftnicHon of buildings; of the elements of which they are obferved to be conftituted, and 
alio of the feveral properties they poffefs, that they may not be unknown to thofe who build. 
Thofe, therefore, who follow thefe precepts, will, by properly adapting the feveral kinds of 
materials to their ufes, be deemed the mod ikilful. The preparatives being now fully 
explained, I {hall, in the following books, treat of buildings; and, firftly, as due order 
requires, of the lymmetiy and proportion of the facred temples of the immortal Gods. 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 
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P 0 L L O of Delpbos, by tbe voice of the prieftefs; pronounced Socrates to be the 
wifeft of men. This wife and judicious man is reported to have faid, that the human bread 
fhould have been open as a window, that the thoughts might not have been concealed, but 
have been expofed to obfervation; fo,. following his idea, I with that all nature had been 

conftituted open and apparent; that not only the virtues and vices of mankind might have 

* 

been readily difcerned, but alfo, that the knowledge of all fciences might have been evident 
to the fenfes; that no erroneous opinions might have prevailed, and all arts and erudition 
have been truly and perfectly comprehended. But as things are not thus conftituted, and it 
is not pofiible to difcover the capacity and knowledge which lays concealed in the minds of 
men; it therefore often happens that artifts of great abilities, who are not rich, or have not 

t 

become known by long bufinefs, or by recommendation, and are alfo unlkilled in popular 
eloquence, cannot obtain by their works, the reputation of pofleffing lb much merit, as 
thofe who are eminent are believed to poflefs. 


% 


This we may chiefly obferve among the ancient ftatuaries and painters, who have gained 
commendation, and whole names will remain famous to the dated pofterity; as Myron, 

♦ 

Polycletus, Phydias, Lycippus, and others who have acquired reputation by their art ; for 
they have obtained it by executing works for great cities, kings, or noble perlons ; while 
others, who have not been lefs ingenious and capable, and have performed excellent works 
for private and unknown perfons, have obtained no fame; not for want of induftry, or 
capacity, but of good fortune: fuch are Hellas, of Athens; Chion, of Corinth; Myagrus, 
of Phocis; Pharax, of Ephefus; Bedas, of Byzantium; and many others. Alfo among 

the painters, Ariftoraenes, of Thafos ; Polycles, of Atramitene; Nicomachus, and others, 

Z 
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w ho 'were n 


r-o 


either deficient in iacu&y, the knowledge of their art, or ingenuity; but either 
reitr, jj] fortune-; or bring overcome in their purfuirs by opponents, have impeded their 
fcccefs. Nor is k wonderful that, on account of people’s ignorance of the arts, the 
meritorious Ihould be negleded; but i: raifes our indignation when the intereft of 
friends influences the judgment to a falfe preference. Wherefore, as Socrates faid, if all 
thoughts, opinions, and knowledge, became vifible and evident, neither favour nor inter eft 
would avail; but whefoever by real application and ftudy became moft capable, would be 
voluntarily employed. However, as things are not thus open and apparent, and I obferve 
that the ignorant receive encouragement more frequently than the fkilful, I judge it not 
proper to contend with the illiterate; but rather, by publifhing thefe precepts, to manifeft 
the ulefulncis of our art* 


In the firlt beck, therefore, O emperor, I have written of the art, its ufes, and of the 
fciences an architect ought tc underfiand; adding the reafons why he (hould be fo qualified; 
I have alfo regulated the parrs, and determined the limits of archite&ure: then, becaufe it 
was meft Eecdtary, and fir ft to be done, I have treated of the rules for chufing healthy 


firuatiens; the manner of building the fortifications; of the feveral winds, and from what 
regions they blow; explaining the fame by draughts; and alfo, of the commodious 

diftribution cf the ftreets and lanes within the walls; of all which the firft book confifts. 

■ 

In the lecond, I have written of the materials, their ufes in buildings, and the properties 
they naturally poffds. Now, in the third, I £hall fpeak of the facred temples of the immortal 


Gods, and of the manner 



(*) VnruTtus’s c-dhripr-os of fcis own rime ferns veiy 
jxiiffv zd agree whh lie prefer. It h cow eifel for i-no- 
rsxe 2 nd hnrrcft to pnrvaii over merit ; i: indeed feems to 




*1 of things j for merit is naturally di£- 


■-b 


25 ignorance (having nothing cue to 
zrily zZiizzcg, zed forward; 2nd the 


Ut^er qualdes mod: generally prevail; becaufe the majority 
of people cannot have fo sxch know ledge in every art as 



ZQ 


them to Ciitinsialh 


merit from iaca- 



pzdiy; for which reafoh they arc obliged to form their 

opinion, on the pretences, appearances, or public fame of 

perfons, or cife arc governed in their choke by intereft and 

prejudice. If merit is preferred for its own lake, it is as 

much owing to the knowledge of the judges, as to the fkill 

of the artiftj for how ihould merit be preferred, unlcfs it is 

perceived; and how ihould it be perceived, unlefs the 

judges have a fufndent knowledge of the art, to enable them 
to diitinguilh it ? 


CHAP. 
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Of the Compofition and Symmetry of Temples 


T 


| ^ * ? « < * 

H E compofition of temples; is governed by the laws of fymmetry; which an architect 

a 

ought well to underftand; this arifes from proportion, which is called by the Greeks, 

i * | 

Atialogia: Proportion is the correfpondence of the meafures of all the parts of a work, and 

of the whole configuration, from which correfpondence, fymmetry is produced; for a building 

• • • 

cannot be well compofed without the rules of fymmetry and proportion; nor unlefs the 

. . " ! • ; X# 

members, as in a well formed human body^ have a perfeft agreement. For nature has fo 
compofed the human body, that the face from the chin to the roots of the hair at the top 

• • % • • • 9 % • « • A 

# % 

— 9 

of the forehead, is the tenth part of the whole height; and the hand, from the joint to the 

f 9 

% 

extremity of the middle finger, is the fame; the head; from the chin to the crown, is an 

% 

• • « • * 

eighth part; and it is the fame from the bottom of the neck. From the fummit of the 

2$ 1 

breads, to the roots of the hairs, is a fixtli; and to the top of the head it is a fourth; fo alfo 
from the bottom of the chin to the bottom of the noftrils, is a third part of the height of the 

♦ • • • I 

face; the nofe> from the bottom of the noftrils, to the middle of the eye-brows, is the 

• ' ' 

fame; and from thence; to the roots of the hairs where the forehead ends, it is alfo a third 

3# 4 $ 

part. The foot is a fixtli part of the height of the body; the arm is a fourth; the cheft is 

9 

likewife a fourth; the reft of the members have their meafures alfo proportional; this the 
ancient painters and ftatuaries ftridly obferved, and thereby gained univerfal applaufe. In 
like manner, the meafures of the feveral parts of facred edifices fliould have due correfpondence 
to the magnitude of the whole. The central point of the body is the navel: for if a man 
was laid fupine with his arms and legs extended, and a circle was drawn round him, the 
central foot of the compafles being placed over his navel, the extremities of his fingers and 
toes would touch the circumferent line; and in the fame manner as the body is adapted to 


(i*) Vitruvius has alfo defined fymmetry and proportion 
in the fecond chapter of the firft book; but his definitions 
here, as well as there, feem equally confufcd and unin- 
telligiblc. 

(2*) Tilts cannot mean to the root of the hairs above the 
forehead *, for, if it is a fourth from the bread to the top of 
the head, it muft be above a fixth from the brealt to the 
top of the forehead. If it may be underftood to the roots 
of the hair at the lower part of the face adjoining the ears; 
or at the neck, it will exaftly agree; the diftance of 
thofe parts, from the breads, being exactly a fixth part of 
the whole height of the body. 


(3*) This means the cubitus, dr arm, from the elbow td 
the end of the fingers. 

(4*) The text has it pefius, which I have tranfiated cheft, 
father than bread:; believing Vitruvius fignifics by tbit 
word, the trunk of the body, from the bread: to the lower 
part of the belly; and which is a fourth pare of the height 
of the body. For fliould 1 fuppofe that Vitruvius meant 
the breadth acrofs the bread, as Galiani and others have 
done, it would be irrcconcileable with the true proportion 
of the body: I am the rather inclined to be of this opinion, 
as Vitruvius has already deferibed the upper part of the 
body above the bread; and,therefore nay very naturally . 
be fuppofed to fpeak now of the part below it. 

A a 
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the circle, it will alfo be found to agree with the fquare; for, if the meafure from the 
bottom of the feet to the top of the head is taken, and applied to the arms extended, it will 
be found that the breadth is equal to the height, the fame as in the area of a fquare. 


Since, therefore, nature has fo compofed the human body, that the members are 
prenertienste and confentaneous to the whole figure, with reafon the ancients have 
determined, that in ail perfect works, the feveral members muft be exattly proportional to 
the whole object; and, as in all works they preferibe this method, fo more efpecially in the 
temples gi the Gods, in which the excellencies and faults remain for ever. The meafuresj 
which are necefiarily ufed in all works, are alfo derived from the members of the human 

5 4r 

body 5 as, the digit, the palm, the foot, and the cubit; thefe are divided into the perfect 
number, which the Greeks call Tdkn ; for the ancients believed the perfect number to be 
that which is called ten ; becaufe ten is the number of the fingers of the hands: from the 
disit, the palm, and from the palm, the foot was invented. 


Also as nature has formed ten fingers to the hands, Plato efteemed that number perfeft; 
dccads being produced by unities, which the Greeks call Monades . Advancing to eleven, 

or twelve, the numbers become imperfect, till they arrive at the next decad ; for unities are 

& 

the condiments of that number. 


contrary. 


becaufe, according to their principles, it has fix proportional divifions. Thus, one is the 

Sextant g); too, is the Trient g; three is the Semis £); four, the Bes (§); which is called 
Dimcb-cn ; five, the Quintarius called Pcmamoiron ; fix, the number perfeft. Then 
counting upward, and adding cne fixth, it is called Ephe&on-, eight, becaufc it is the 
addition of a third, is the Tertiarius, which is called Efithro: ; nine, being the addition of 
the half, is the SefquiaJter, called Emhlios ; ten, is the Bcfalter, ealled Epidi/noiron ; the 
number eleven, being the addition of five, is the Quintarium Alterum, called Epipentamoirmi ; 
and toeivc, bccaufc it is formed of twice the fimpie number, is called Djphf.ona. 

Moatovsn, the foot of a man is the fixth part of his height; becaufe, therefore, fix times 
tee meafure or the foot terminates the height of the body, they eftablilh it as the perfed 
number; obferving alfo that the cubit, (or arm,) contains fix palms, (or hands,) and twenty- 
four digits, (or fingers.) As the cubit contains fix palms, for that reafon, it feems the cities 


(5*) The digit is a finger's breadth, 2s the palm ^ a 

heed’s hrrzt 


{€*) If the beaory, or agreeable refufe front the 
ccmpo-coa, or cenfigurraon or 2 work, principally depends ( 
^ rreporfion and lymmeiry of its parts, (as in my opi- | 

man u ihxs; and if any one rluabtr can be find to fie better I 


adapted to produce that proportion and fymmetry than an 
oilier, it mull be that whofe integral pans are beft fuited t< 
all the poEble, or at lead, proper proportions that may b 
ufed in any work. The number fix has in this re<pe& thi 
preference of any ether; not from any fuppofitions, 0 
imaginary virtue, but for ufcful and pofiave power } fo 
this number being formed by the union of the radix’s of thi 





or, as fome call theni, Trichalcs, friake twenty-four in a drachm; anfwering to the digits 
in a cubit; but we originally chofe the former number ten\ and conftituted the Denarius* 

7 * ' 

Denos cereos> of ten brafs Afli; which piece of money to this day retains the name of Denarius. 
The Sejlertius alfo, which is a quarter part of a Denarius, was fo called, becaufe it contained 
two whole Afli, and half of the third Afle. But afterward, confidering that both the 

numbers fix and ten were perfed, we joined them together, and fo made the moft perfed 

# 

number, fixtee?i ; from hence arofe the diviflons of the foot; for, deduding two palms from 
the cubit, there remains four; and, as each palm contains four digits, the foot, of courfe 

9 

contains fixteen; and juft fo many brafs Afli are in the Denarius. Thus, all meafures were 

9 

derived from the members of the human body; and as the fcveral members thereof have a 
proportional relation to the whole, fo in the temples of the immortal Gods we fliould 
endeavour, that the parts of the work may be fo regulated, that their .proportion and 
fymmetry, feparately, and unitedly, may be comformable and correfpondent. 


THe principles of temples, which determine their afped and figure, are tbefe; firft, 

In Antis, which by the Greeks is called Naos enparaftaftn ; then Prostylos, Amphiprostylos* 

8 * 

Peripteros, Pseudodipteros, Dipteros, and Hypjetros; by which principles, thtf 
formations of temples are diftinguiihed. 


* A temple is, In Antis, when it has Ants (D), in the front of the walls* 
which eircumclude the ceil (A); in the middle between the Antae, two 


duple and triple numbers, viz. 2 and 3, (which being mul- 

9 

tiplied together make fix). It naturally becomes moft 
eafily refolvable into every other number, whether duple 
or triple; and confequently is moft capable of agreeing 
with all proportions of what kind foever. 

It may alfo be obferved, that the ratio of all the mufical 
concords arc within the compafs of a fixth; and the ratio, 
arifing from the multiplication of all their numerators and 
denominators, is in its loweft term, as one, to fix. 

Neither can the fenfes diftinguilh with facility a divifion 
lefs than a fixth; the 8th, 10th, and 12th, are eafy to 
diftinguilh, only by rcafon of their comparifon with the 
4th, 5th, and 6th. 

Proportion is diftinguifhed into arithmetical, geometrical, 
and harmonica!; the firft is, when a feries of numbers in 
progrefiion, have the fame real difference; as 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, &c. The fecond is when they have the fame pro¬ 
portional differences; as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. The third 
is, when in three numbers, the firft is to the third, as the 
difference between the firft and fecond is to the difference 
between the fecond and third; as 6, 4, 3. Or, in four 

9 

numbers, when the 1 ft is to the 4th, as the difference between 
the 1 ft and 2d is to the difference between the 3d and 4th; as, 
4, 5, 6, 8. This latter kind of proportion, is that which 


the concords of mufic bear td each other; as for example* 
6, (the fundamental) is to 3, (the o&ave) as the difference 
between 6 and 4 (the fifth) is to the difference between 
4 and 3. 

Barbara, in his notes, has launched out exceffively in his 
remarks on the feveral kinds and variations of proportions; 
but I believe the hints I have here given, and the notes at 
Chap. I. Book I. will be found fufficient for an architect’s 
attention and ufe. 

(7*) The Denarius was originally divided into ten afli; 
but in the 485th year of Rome, an alteration took place, 
from which time it contained fixteen affi. 

(8*) Moft of thefe names are derived from Styles, column; 
and Pteron , wing. Thus Projlylos, fighifies having columns 
in front; Ampbiprojlylos, columns in both fronts; Peri-pteros, 

winged round, or having columns all round; Di-ptircs , 

• » 

double winged; and Pfeudo-diptcros , falfe double winged; 
hlypelbroSy fignifies uncovered; and In Antis, having anta;, 
or pilafters. 

# ■ 

(9*) The cell is the internal part, or chamber‘of the 
temple A, Fig. XIV, XVIII, &c. 

Bb 







VITRUVIUS. 


columns (F); and tke Faffighim{E\ placed above in the proportion which will be deferred 
in this book. An example of this is at the three temples of Fortune, in that of the three 
which is next the gate Ccilica. 


% XIV . 


- ♦ , « « 

Prostylos has all things the fame as In Antis ; but has alfo two columns (C'> 
oppofite the two angular Ants (D), and the Epiftylium (I), above, in the 


* 3 * 

fem e manner as In Aniis ; as alfo on the returns to the right and left. An example or 


this, is in the temple cf Jupiter, and of Faunus, on the ifland in the Tiber. 



Aii?Hi?ro5TYLOS, is the fame as Profiylos ; but has alfo columns, and a 
Fafiigium in die Foiiicus (H), in the fame manner. 


. p£R!?T£Ros has, in the front, and in the Pofiicus, fix columns; and in the 

% XVIII. n ’ . . 

Ranks, eleven, including thofe at the angles; which columns are fo difpofed, 
that the diftance of an intercclumn is left all round between the walls, and the extreme range 
of columns, forming a walk about the cell of the temple. Thus is the temple of Jupiter 

•*>♦ a 17# 

Stator, in the Poriicus of Metdius, which was defigned by Hermodus; and the Marian 
temple o! Honour and Virtue, built by Mudus, without a Pofticus. 



(10*) is the werd Vimivius ufes for the pedi¬ 

ment, cr angle of the roof See E, in the Elevations of 
Fig. XIV, &c. 


(11*) This alleges to 2 pkee in Rome where there were 
formerly three temples of Fortune. 


(ia *3 EpiftyEum, in this place fignifies the whole enta- 
fclarore, I, I, Kg. XIV. 


(13*) The manner of emprefilcn here ufed, makes it 
doubtful whether the ep'utykum only, or the columns alfo, 
rmed on the angles. 1 he tranflators have underftood it 
differently; bat the latter manner is fo impure and fo 
f-rcign to the practice of the accents, that I cannot hell rate 
in rejecting it. 




(14 ) ThusLivias, L. 34, S. 53, mentions the temples 

of Jupiter 2nd cf Faunus, 2s two diftinS temples. Barbara 
alfo ddcribes that of Jupiter to be near the temple of Efcu- 
Iapios; and that cf Faunas, at another part of the ifland; 
of this Irxer he fays, M a few ruins were to be feen in his 
“ time, bat which would loon be ddtroyed, as the Tiber 
** continual]}- wa&ed away that point of the ifland on which 
“they flood. 


(15*} Livy mentions two temples of Jupiter Stator j one 
vowed by Romulus, the other by the conful Pofthumus 
Mcgdius. Tadtus counts that built by Romulus, among 



thofe buildings which Were deftroyed by the fire in Nero’s 
rdgn. The tranflators have rendered this paflage in fuch 
a manner, as to give us to underftand that the porticus of 
Mctellus was in the temple of Jupiter Stator, inftead of the. 
latter being in the former j and that the former was the 
example Vitruvius inffcmees, inftead of the latter. It was 
the cuftom of the ancients to build fpacious walks and por¬ 
ticos about the temples, as we may lesm from Chap. IX. 
of Book V. and from the fragments of the plan of Rome, 
nowpreferved in the Capitol: but it is without all authority, 
or probability, to fuppofc that the porticus of Metcllus 
fhould have been indofed within the temple, and that, fo 
fituated, it flrould have been a proper example of peripteral 
temples. 

(16*) Some will have it that this fhould be read Hermo- 
dorus, becaufe it is well known that there was an architeft 
of that name, he being mentioned by fundry authors; 
whereas an archited of the name of Hermodus, is no where 
clfc mentioned. But as there may have been many able 
architects, whofe names, or works, have not been tranfmit- 
ted to us, I think it not neceflary to differ from the text. 

(17*) There were in Rome fcveral temples of Honour 

and Virtue; one of that name was built by Marius, in 

confcquencc of his vi&ory over the Cimbri, which it is faid 

he built in a very plain manner, having no taftc for the arts. 

This, therefore, is probably the temple to which Vitruvius 
alludes. 


I 
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Fb XIX PsEUD0 ' DIPTER0S has in the fron£ and in the pofticus eight columns, and in 

the flanks fifteen, including thofe of the angles. The walls of the cell 
corrcfpond t5 the four middle columns of the front dhd of the pofticus; fo that thfc fpace of two 
intercolumns, and the thicknefs of one column, remains all round between the walls and the 
outer range of columns. No example of this is in Rome, but fuch is the temple of Diana at 
Magnefia, built by Hermogenes of Alabanda, and that of Apollo by Mnelteus. 


Fig. XX. 


. 18 £ l 9 # 

Dipteros is alfo o&aftyle in the pronaos, and in the pofticus, but lias a double 
range of columns around the cell. Thus is the Doric temple of Quirinus, and 


the Ionic temple of Diana at Ephefus, ere&ed by Ctefiphonte. 


# 

• • # « 9 f ♦ • # • ^ A 

VVT Hyp^thros is decaftyle both in the pronaos arid pofticus; in all other refpe&S 

it is the fame as dipteros, except that in the inner part alfo it has columns (F); 
two rows in the height, detached from the walls all round, like the periftyle of a portico; 

• 0 ■ 

Alfo the middle part (A) is left uncovered, and without a roof, and doors (C C) open both to the 
pronaos and to the pofticus. Of this there is no example in Rome; but fuch is, at Athens^ 

2i £ 

the o&aftyle temple, and that of Jupiter Olympius. 


(18 s ) Ottaftylos fignifies having eight columns; decafty- 
los,Kn columns} hexaftylosifixj and tetraftylos four columns 

9 

in the front. 

(19*) The pronaos is the porch or porticus in front of 
the temple, as the pofticus is that in the back front. 

(20*) There were two temples of Qyirinus at Rome; one 

9 9 m • 

on the hill of that name} the other on the Via Appia, without 
the city. It is faid, that which was within the city was always 
kept fhut, to denote thefccrec and unknown end of Romu¬ 
lus, who after his deification was called Quirinus. 

(21*) This name is varioufty wrote, as, Crefophoh, 
Chryfyphon, Chrefipheon, Chtefiphrone, and Cherfiphon. 
In the preface to the feventh book, and at thefixth chapter 
of the tenth book. Metagenes his fon is alfo mentioned 

with him, as architect to the temple of Diana at Ephefus. 

# 

(? 2*) Sed A:hems cflajlylos , in temph Jovis Olympic are 
the words of the text, which I have rendered, 3 ‘be oftajlyU 
temple at Athens , and that of Jupiter Olympias } for it is hot 
certain that we are to underftand the word oQafylos to relate 
to the temple of Jupiter Olympius, thereby determining 
that temple to be octaftyle, as all the tranflators have gene¬ 
rally underftood. On the contrary, it appears to me, chat 

+ 

Vitruvius means fome other temple by the word otlaftylos \ 
for he diftinguilhes it from in templojovis Olympii, by an . 
as I find by Galiani’s edition of the text, and by all the manu- 
feripts I have feen. There is alfo a fimilar paflage juft below, 

■ Divi Julii 6? in Cafaris foro Veneris , in which the diftinftion 
between the two temples is made by the fame fign, (&) and 
which the fame tran Gators have all allowed to exprefs dif- 
ferent temples} ■ rendering it the temple of the divine Julius , 
and that of Venus in Cafar's forum although they might, 
with as much reafon, have rendered this, the temple of Ve¬ 
nus in the forum of the divine Julius Cafar. 


Thus much I had written when I fa\V the controverfy be¬ 
tween Mr. Stuart and Mr. Le Roi, concerning the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius. I need not mention the feveral rea- 
fons that might be alledged, why Vitruvius could not dif- 
tinguifh this temple any jrherwife than by the number of 

columns in its front, or that it was fufficient fo to do-, but 

% 

will only mention fome circum (lances, which make it pro'i 
bable that the temple of Jupiter Olympius was a decaftyle 
temple. 

Among the prefentruitis of Athens are feventecn Corinthian 
columns, (codimonly called the columns of Adrian J which Mr. 

•* 

Stuart, in his Antiquities of Athens, notwithftanding the 
anlwer of Le Roi, has given fufficient reafons to believe are 
the remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius -, they (land 
on the (put affigned by the an ient writers to that temple. 

Thcfe feventeen columns are fo difpofed, that the longi¬ 
tudinal diftance of the two mod remote from each other 

■ 

is that of nineteen intercolumns, and their intermediate 
columns} fo that this temple mud have had twenty co* 
lumns in flank. 

% 

This circum (lance fufficicntly evinces that the front 
mull certainly have had ten columns} for if there had 
been no more than eight in front, there (hould have beeil 
but fifteen in flank, according to Vitruvius’s principles; 
and but feventeen according to the cuflom of the Greeks, 
who ufually placed in the flank one column more than 
double ’.he number of thofe in the front. 

If therefore thefe columns are truly the remains of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, we cannot doubt of its having 
been a decaftyle temple: and confequently, that the word . 

A 

cflaflylos dots not allude to that, but to fome other Athenian 
temple. 

C c 
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VITRUVIUS. 



Of the Five Species of Temples. 


Thb fpecies of temples are five, which are thus named; Pycnostylos, which has 

columns very dole; Systylos, a little more apart; Diastylos, an ample diftance; Areostylos* 

more diftant than is proper; and Eustylos, the juft diftribution of the intercolumns. 

Pycnostylos is that in whole intercolumns the thicknels of one column and a half may be 

contained. In this manner is the temple of the deified Julius, and that of Venus in Csefar’s 

forum. There are alfo feveral others thus compofed. Systylos is that in whofe intercolumns 

the thi ckn els of two columns may be contained, and the plinths of the bafes are equal to the 

1* 

fpace which is between two plinths. Thus is the temple of Equeftrian Fortune, near the 
Stone Theatre; and fereral others are built in the fame manner. Both thefe kinds are 
incommodious; for when the mothers of families, going to their fupplications, have afcended 
the fteps, they cannot pafs arm in arm through the intercolumns, unlefs they pafs fide-ways. 
The dofenefs of the columns alfo obftru&s the view of the door of the temple, and obfcures 
the ornaments; and the walks about the cell are inconvenient, by reafon of their 

i 

D2rrowne&. 


>>. nv. 


Diastylos is that difpofition, in whofe intercolumns the thicknefs of 
three columns may be placed. Thus is the temple of Apollo and 


This diipofition 


i, on account 


break 


_ In Ar-£ostylos, neither ftone nor marble Epiftyliums can be ufed. but 

Eg. XXXL m . 

beams of durable timber muft be applied. The fpecies of thefe temples are 
called Baryccz Barycephalcz , low and broad; and the ornaments of their faftigiums are of 
fidile ware, or of brafs gilt in the Tufcan manner. Thus, at the Circus Maximus, is 
the temple of Ceres, the Pompeianian temple of Hercules, and alfo that of the 

, 3 * 

Capitol. 



(i *) Ccn&qcemly ihe projcchirr of the bale will be a quar¬ 
ter oi the diameter of the column, which is much greater than 
is uflufly allowed by the modem matters, who, in general, 
allow the projection to be no more than the fixth part of a 


diameter, or thereabout. See Fig. XXV. No. i. and 2, 

(2*) From the Greek words, low or flat, 

, herd. 


Paauk tranihres this paflage thus: aae taspls it 
CiKS £ d’Lbrad^ caf fez: precis Is grand drqxt, ci an Capi- 


tde, qui ejl en la dlls ds Prnpti. The text is, Uti ejl ad 
Ciraim Maximum Cereris, et Herculis Pmpeiani , item Capito - 
Hi. My tranflation agrees nearly with that of Galiani; for 
Pliny informs us, that there was a temple of Hercules built 
by Pompey, near the Circus Maximus; as alfo a temple of 
Ceres near the fame: and Livy, in feveral places, men¬ 
tions a temple of Hercules in the Capitol. The Tufcan 
temple. Fig. XXXI. is an example of this fpecies, except¬ 
ing that the columns are there but feven diameters high, 
whereas in Areoftylos they are directed to be eight. 
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No\V, returning td the Eustyle manner, which is the moft perfe6t, and belt fuited to ttfc 
purpofes of convenience, beauty, and ftrength ; the fpace of the intercolumns is tnade equal 
to the thicknefs of two cdlumns and a quarter; and one intercolumn in the middle of the 
front, and another in the pofticus* is equal to the thicknefs of three columns. Thus the 
afpett will be handfome* the accefs free from impediment, and the walk about the cell 
commodious. This fpecies is thus regulated: The place deftgned for the front, if the temple is 
to be made tetraftyle, is divided into eleven parts and a half, exclufive of the footings, and 
the projedlure of the bafes. If it is to be of fix columns, it is divided into eighteen parts; 
and if defigned to be o&aftyle, into twenty-four and a half. By thefs divifiotis, whether it is 
tetraftyle, hexaftyle, or o&aftyle, ohe part will be a module, and one module will make 
the thicknefs of the columns. Each intercolumn, excepting the middle one, has two modules 
and a quarter; the middle one of the front and of the pofticus has three modules; and the 
heights of the fame columns are to be eight modules and a half: fo that, by thefe divilions, 
the intercolumns will be juftly adapted to the heights of the columns. We have no 
example of this fpecies in Rome; but fuch is the o&aftyle temple of Bacchus at Tcos, in 
Afia. This fymmetry was eftabliftied by Hermogenes, who alfo firft invented the principle 
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of the otftaftyle pfeudodipteros; for, in the dipteral temples he fupprefted the 

6 * 

interior range of columns, in number XXXV11I. and thus leflened both the 
expence and the labour. This made the walk about the cell exceedingly fpacious, and iii 
nothing impaired the afpedt; fo that, without the aid of the fuperfluous columns, the dignity 

of the whole work was preferved ; for the pteromatos, and the difpofition of columns about 

8* 

the temple, was contrived folely to the end that the afpedt might be enriched by the afperity 


(4») Some remains of this temple are now publifhed in 
the Ionian Antiquities. 

(5*) Symmetry is here ufed ib the fenfe in which fpecies 
was before ufed. I have neverthelefe chofe to give the 
word of the text, that the reader may obferve the different 

application of the words. 

% 

(6*) The manuferipts in general have XXXVIII. but it 
is believed to be an error of the copyifts, and that it fhould 
have been written XXXII 1 I. that being the number of co¬ 
lumns in the interior range, as will be eafily fecn in referring 
to the draughts, Fig. XIX. and XX. I cannot imagine any 
more probable way of agreeing with the number of the text, 
than by fuppofing the two columns between the Anta? in the 
pronaos, and the two in the pofticus, (marked 1, 2, 3, 4 s) 
were alfo fupprefted, which, added to thofe of the inner 
range, will then make up the'number thirty T eight. This 
may not be thought improbable, when it is confider- 
ed, that the fuppreflion of thefe four columns corre- 
fponds with the intention, and promotes the end defigned, 
by fupprefiing the whole inner range of columns, (i. t.) 
opening and enlarging the walks about the temple. 


I 



Le Roi, in his Ruins of Greece, accounts for it in ano¬ 
ther manner, which has fome probability. With the Greek* 
it was a general rule to make the number of columns in th& 
flanks of their temples one more than double the number 
of thofe in the fronts; fo that where there were eight iil 

front* there were feventeen in flank; from whence it hap- 

/ 

pened, that the coluiflnS in the interior range of Greciafi 
dipteral temples were in number Cxaflly thirty-eight. 

The only objettiort to this fuppofition is, that Vitruvius 
has before deferibed but fifteen columns in the flanks of 

dipteral temples; and it may be fuppofed he alludes to thofe 

% 

temples, according to his own defeription, and the man¬ 
ner of the Romans, rather than according to the Greek 
manner, of which he has before taken no notice. 

(7*) Pteromatos, fee note 14, chap. vii. book IV. 

(8*) Afperity is a term Vitruvius ufes to exprefs the fre¬ 
quency and intermiflion of the columns and intcrcolumns. 
Its application may be owing to the analogy there is between 
column and fpace, and the intermiflion of fubftance and . 
fpace, which is the catife of the afperity or roughnefs of 
•bodies. The French now ufe the word afprftlc as a com¬ 
mon technical term. 
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of the intercolumns; alio, if a number of people fliould be detained there by violent rains, 
thev may rat in the temple, and about the cell, without inconvenience. This is the 
ciipofkion cf pfeuacdipteral temples: by which it appears that Hermogenes made a great and 


ingenious improvement, and has left an example from whence pofterity may deduce the 



The columns of Areofiyle temples 2 re ib formed, that their thicknefs may be the eighth 
part of their height. In Dyaftyios the heighth of the columns is divided into eight parts and 
a half, and one part is given to the thicknefs. In Syftylos, the height is divided into nine 
parts and a half, of which one is given to the thicknefs of the column. In Pycnoflylos, the 
height is divided into ten parts, and one makes the thicknefs of the column. But the columns 
of Euftyle temples, like thofe of the Dyaftyle kind, are divided into eight parts and a half, and 
cne part confHtutes the thicknefs of the {haft at bottom. Thus the columns will be 
proportioned to the intercolumns; for, as the diftances between the columns increafe, fo the 
thicknefs of their {hafts fheuld be incrcafed in proportion ; for if, in the Arcoftyle fpecies, the 

thicknefs of the columns lhould be no more than a ninth or tenth part of their height, they 

; * 

would 2 ppear too thin and dernier; becaul’e, on account of the width of the intercolumns, 
the air leiiens and diminiihes, in appearance, the thicknefs of tL—ir {hafts. On the contrary, 
if in pycnoftylos, the columns fheuld have in thicknefs an eighth part of their heighth, they 
would, by reafon of the clofenefs and narrownefs of the intercolumns, have a fwoln and 



(c*', Galkm, quoting Penult, remarks, that as there ii 
i&rence of a whole diameter between the height ol 
dyaftyle and fyftyle columns, and as the euftyle ranks be¬ 
tween thole two fpedcs, that the height of euftyle column: 
fbould alio be in a men proportion between both, and b« 
nine diameters high, inftcad of being eight and a half. 

This remark may be carried farther yet, and it may b; 
hinted, that the euftyle intcrcoiumns may likcwiic b< 
two and a half diameters, as the mean between thofe of thi 
dyaftyle and fyftyle, infeed or two and a quarter, which i 
nearer to the fyftyle: for it may be observed, that, not 
tftzndiag Vitruvius lays, the thicknefs of the column 
lh o ul d be proportional to their intcrcoiumns, \ et in the cu 
ffyk fperies, the btercolumns fas prescribed byhim)inclin 
msft to tee fyftyle, although tnc thickneftes of the column 
arc wholly the lame as the draft) le. It might therefore b 
do bad regulation in the euftyle fpecies, to make the widtl 
of the imrrcoltimnr, 2s well 2s the proportional thickne! 
cf the columns, in the mean between thofe of the dyafty] 
and iyftyk Ipeaes; that is, the intcrcoiumns two and a ha] 
era meters 01 the column, and the columns nice diameter 
high. From this paftage, 2s well as from the ninth chaptc 

bock, and d&whcre, we may colled, tha: 
among the indents, it was not the order, whether Dorit 
Ionic, or Corinthian, that determined the proportional mas 
nrrudes of the columns and their fcversl members, but rb 
ipedes of imricclomniation made ule of; and u hich larrr 


r- r 


was governed by the ddlinaion, fituation, magnitude, 2nd 
other crcmnftanos of the work. Vitruvius indeed fixes 



the heighth of Ionic columns to eight and a half diameters,’ 
the Doric to feven diameters, and the Corinthian to nine 
and one fixth, where he treats of them feparately yet, when 
he fpcaks of their ufe in areoftyle, dyaftyle, and fyftyle 
work, he determines their proportion by the fpecies of in- 
tcrcolumniarion; and the proportion of their members, by 
their height, magnitude, place, &c. He alfo fpeaks of the 
ufe of the Doric order in fyftyle and dyaftyle work, in which 
the columns muft be nine and a half, and eight and a half 
diameters high, notwithstanding he gives but feven diame¬ 
ters to that order elfcwhcre. 

Wherefore, in the examples antiquity has left us, we 
find Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns, and their mem¬ 
bers, cf various proportions. In vain then do we feek to 
difeover the principles which governed the ancients in pro¬ 
portioning their works, by comparing the feveral examples 
of the orders which they have left, when the order was not 
the circumftance by which they determined their propor¬ 
tions ; and in vain, therefore, do we endeavour to fix the 
proportions of para, which never ought to be fixed or 
limited. 

To enable us to make any probable inferences concerning 
the principles which determined the ancients in the choice of 
theirproponions in any given example, we lhould be acquaint¬ 
ed with the deftination, fituation, and other circumftances 
of the work, as at its firft erection *, without which, the di- 
menfions and proportions only will be uleld's, and our 
conclufions muft be uncertain, if not erroneous. 
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deformed appearance; for fym me try. ought to be obferved in all kinds of work.- The 
columns at the angles are alfo made a fiftieth part of a diameter thicker than the others; bccaufe 
they, being more Furroundcd by the air, appear more {lender : the deficiencies of the fi^ht 
muft therefore be rectified by the judgment. 


_. The diminution of the top of the column, at the hypotrachclium fh\ is thus 

Ftg. XXII.. ' J r 1 ' 5 

regulated: IF the column (ab) is not lefs than fifteen feet high, the thicknefs at 
bottom is divided into fix parts, and five of thofe parts are given to the thicknefs at the top. 
If the height is from fifteen to twenty feet, the bottom of the fhaft is divided into fix parts 
: and a half, and five and a half of thofe parts make the thicknefs of the column at the top. 
If it is.from twenty to thirty feet; the bottom is divided into feven parts, and fix of thefe 
make the diminution at the top. If it is from thirty to forty feet high, the bottom thicknefs 
is divided irito feven parts and a half, of which fix and a half is the meafure for the diminution 

I 

at the top. If it is frorh forty to fifty feet, it is divided into eight parts, whereof feven make 
the thicknefs of the hyfjotrdchelium.at the top of the (haft. And, if it is ftill higher, the 
fame proportional methdd is to be obferved; for, as a greater heighth caufcs them to 
appear mbre diftiiniftied> thfey are therefore to be corrected by an addition of thicknefs; 
beauty beihg the province of the eye, which, if not fatisfied by the due proportion and 
augmentation of the members, correfting apparent deficiencies with proper additions, the 
afpeft will appear coarfe and difpleafing. Concerning the augmentation that is made in the 
middle of columns, which by the Greeks is called Entafis , the manner of forming it juft and 

n* 

gradual is {hewn by the draught at the end of the book. 



(io*) The Hypotrachelium is the neck or upper part of 
the lhafe of the coltimn. 

(ii*) This draught, with all the others which Vitruvius 
annexed to his book, are loft; we are therefore left unac¬ 
quainted with the method the ancients ufed, in forming the 
lwell or Entafis of columns. All the commentators have 
taken it for granted, that Vitruvius intended the fwell to be 
beyond the perpendicular of the bottom of the fhaft, there¬ 
by making the column thicker in the middle than at the 
bottom; and it feems not to have occurred to them, that 
he might poffibly mean, that the fwell fhould rife from the 
inclined line that pafles from the bottom of the fhaft to the 
point of diminution at the top ; although this latter is as 
confonant to the text as the former, and is much more 
beautiful and conformable to the antique: they have there¬ 
fore charged Vitruvius with inculcating a rule, which nei¬ 
ther propriety, beauty, or the example of antiquity, recom¬ 
mends j and which gives the column fo deformed and dif¬ 
pleafing an appearance, that few architects, if any, have 

thought proper to pra&ife it. 

Vitruvius has juft told us, that columns are lefs at the top 
than at the bottom; confequently a column, in his fenfe, is 
a conical, not a cylindrical body. When, therefore, he 


fays columns have fuch a quantity of fwell in the middle, he 
muft mean that that conical body has fuch a fwell, or that 
the fwell is from the conical or inclined line-, and cannot 
mean from a cylindrical or perpendicular, line, which he no 
where deferibes. If he had deferibed columns to be cylin¬ 
ders, then the cylindric or perpendicular line muft have 
bten underftood; but, as he deferibes them to be conical 
bodies, his words admit no other than the conical or inclined 
line to be accepted. ‘ 

In many ancient columns yet remaining, we find the line 
which pafles from the bottom to the point of diminution at 
the top, to be quite ftrait; but in the greater part of thofe 
in the Roman buildings, that line is obferved to have a 
gentle fwell or curvature; fuch, in fatt, as columns would 
have, were they formed according to the fuppofition that 
the fwell deferibed Is to be underftood to rife from the ‘ 
aforefaid inclined line (a b, fig. XXII.) and not from the 
perpendicular line (ao). Reafon, beauty, and the example 
of antiquity, therefore, all confpiring to fupport this opinion, 
as much as to difprove the other, it becomes more than pro¬ 
bable that this was the meaning of Vitruvius. 

From a pafiage at the end of this book we learn, that the 
Quantity of the fwell or entafis in the middle of columns is 
equal to the fize of one of the fillets between 'the channels. 
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Of the Foundations, 


and of the Columns and their Ornaments. 


il* O R the foundation of thefe works, tbe ground muft be dug down to the folid earth, 
and in the folid fo far as feems needful for the magnitude of the building. Tbe fubftruaure 
mufi be made extremely ftrong. Tbe walls above ground, under the columns, are made 
thicker bv half than the columns which reft upon them, that the inferior may be ftronger 

J I* 

than the fuperior, and that the bafes may not project beyond their fupport. Thefe walls 
are called Steresbat^ bacaufe they fuftain the whole weight. The thicknefs of the walls 
above muft alfo be wrought in die lame manner, and the interval either vaulted or made 

O 

folid by piling, whichever may be belt approved. But if the place is found to be infirm, 

% 

fofr, and marfliy to the bottom, then it muft be dug and emptied, and piles of alder, olive, 
cr oak fcorcbed, driven in by machines very clofe together, and the intervals of the piles 
,ed with coal 3 after which the fubftrudure is to be completed in the moft compact manner. 


T:g. XFJU. 


ccftvle 


Tbe foundation being railed, tbe ftylobats (g) are all placed on a level, eredting 
the columns upon the ftylobats, either in the pycnoftyle, fyftyle, dyaftyle, or 
, as before deferibed and determined. In the areoftyle manner they may be 


dilpofed at pleafure. In peripteros the columns are fo ordered, that as many intercolumns 
as there are in front, twice fo many of the fame intercolumns are made in the flanks; and thus 
the length of the woik will be double its breadth. Thofe who make the number of columns 
double, milhke; becaufe, in that cafe, the length will be one intercolumn too much. 


channels, as well as Eflets, are ufually twenty-four 
ic noxber, and the latter are to the former as one to three; 
one fillet muft therefore br equal to the ninety-fixth parr of 
the circumference of the column, or about the thirtieth part 
of the diameter, which therefore muft be the quantity of the 
fwefl in the middle of rhe fhaft. 


The method of dei'cr.bing it may be as follows. A 
Unit line 'a b Err- XXH -1 b. ins drawn from the bottom 
cf the fhaft to the point of diminution at top, that line is 
divided, and si the middle the quantity (c p) of the fwcli is 
marked cn outwardly; a regular curve, or portion of a 
circle, is then drawn, palling through thole three points, the 
bottom 'ad, the top acJ the tntafis in the middle (p). 

f i*} Vhrurios has before mentioned, that die bafes projeS: 
a quarter of z tLu tier of the column beyond the fhaft; fo 



that the projection of the bafe on both Tides, added to the 
diameter of the column, is equal to one diameter and a half 
of the laid column. 

(2«) All the commentators have obferved, that if the 
number of intercolumns in front are doubled, the length of 
the temple will not even then be exa&iy twice its breadth, 
but will be one diameter of a column Ihort of twice its 
breadth. This is true, if we tr.eafure to the outfides of the 
columns both ways; but if we reckon from the centers of 
the columns either way, which feems to be Vitruvius’s inten> 
tion. Ids rule is perfectly juft, and agrees, in this refpeft, 
with the ancient temple of Concord at Rome, and that of 
NiGncs in France. The Greeks differed from the Romans 
in this matter, and generally placed in the flanks of their 
temples one column more than double the number of thofe 
in the front. 
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Pig. knit TliE ftcps ® in frdnt are fd conttivred > that they may Be always of ari odd 

number, that the right foot afcending the firft ftep, may alfo be firft placed oa 

the pavement of the temple; The fize of the fteps, I judge, ftiould be fuch, that they may 

not be thicker than the dextantj nor thinner than the dodrant 5 for, in that cafe$ the afcent 

will not be tirefome. The breadth of the fteps is made not lefs than a foot and a half, nor 

more than two feet. If fteps are difpofed all round the temple, the fame rules fliould 

be followed; but if a podium is made round three Tides of the temple, it is fo 

formed, that its plinth (l)j bafe (6), dye (r)$ corona (s)j and lyfis, may aaree with 

6* 


Fig. XXII. 


the fame ftylobata which is under the bafes of the columns; 


* 

The ftylobata ftiould be wrought in fuch a manlier, as to leave in the middle tiie adjeftion 
for the unequal fcamilli; for, if directed level, it will feem to the eye to be channelled. But 



(3*) The dextaht is the five fixthsof any meafure, as the 
dodrant is the three fourths. Galiani argues on it as a doubt¬ 
ful matter, whether we are here to underftand them to be 
parts of a foot or of a palm. I cannot have a doubt but 

f 9 • 

that they Ihould be underftood to be parts of the foot •, be- 

caufe Vitruvius, immediately after, gives the breadth of 

• • • 

ihe fteps in feet; and it is not very probable that he would 
give the thicknefs in one meafure, and the breadth imme- 

t • • # • % 

diately after in another: befides, the Roman palm, being 

• • 

only a quarter of a foot, was too fmall a meafure to admit 
a fuppofition that the ancient fteps were fo diminutive as to 
be a portjon thereof. The Roman foot was eleven fix 
tenths of our foot 5 confequently the dextant of their foot 
was a little fhort of ten inches of our meafure, and the do¬ 
drant a little Ihort of nine inches. The ancient fteps, there¬ 
fore, were much higher and broader than thofe now ufed by 

9 

the moderns. In one of the ancient temples ftill remaining 
at Athens, the fteps are of the meafure here afiigned; 
and in the remains of fome temples at Peftum in Italy, they 
are much larger. 

Perault has accepted the word niraUlom for the land¬ 
ings'between the fteps, which here only fignifies the breadth 
or tread of the fteps, as. Galiani fufficiently evinces and 
corrects. 

(4*) The Podium is the continuation of the pedeftal 
through die intercolumns, or, as we .call it, the Dado . 

(5*) It is not agreed on, what member Vitruvius means 
by the word lyfis \ he ufes it again at chap. vii. book. V. and 
at chap. xi. book VI. at which laft place he applies it to 
fraftures in buildings. To judge from the order in which 
the parts of the ftylobata: are named, it fliould be fome 
member above the corona; and may therefore be the ogee 
or cymatium, or, as fome think, the weathering or flope 
above the cymatium, which lays on the corona. 


(6*) Galiani explains this palfage, by fuppofing, that the 
ftylobata were raifed above the pavement of the temple j 

but that was very rarely prattifed by the ancients, as is evi- 

% « 

dent from the examples which have come to our knowledge. 
The tops of the ftylobatte were ufually no higher thaii 

I 

the pavement of the temple, and the height of the fteps 
determined the height of the ftylobata:. 

Vitruvius fpeaks of temples that had fteps all round, and of 

another kind that had fteps only in front, with a continued 

♦ • * * 

podium round the other three ftdes. As in this lattercafe there 
appears no occafion for ftylobata;, becaufc the podium is the 

fupport of the columns, and as Vitruvius has mentioned 

% 

ftylobata: under the columns, befides mentioning the po¬ 
dium, Galiani has been induced to believe, that Vitruvius 
alluded to an inftance where the ftylobata: were raifed upon 
the pavement of the temple, and above the top of die fteps: 
but the fatt is, as we may gather from the context, that 
ftylobata: were always firft built under the columns, whe- 
ther the temple was to be encompafled with a podium, or 
with fteps; in the latter cafe, they were only plain fquare 
piers, hidden by the fteps; in the former, they had their 

quadr*, fpira y and corona , on the outer part. The podium 

% 

walls were afterwards built between them, fiufti outwardly, 
but not inwardly; it not being neceflary to make the podium 
fo thick as the ftylobata: which fupporied the columns; 

and thefc podium walls had, as Vitruvius fays, their plinth, 

* 

bafe, corona, &c. correfponding with thofe on the external 
part of the ftylobatte. This is confirmed by an ancient 
temple at Cora in Italy, where the ftylobat® under the co¬ 
lumns ftill remain, although the podium that was built be¬ 
tween them is fallen; and which ftylobaue appear to have 
been built of ftones fuited to their own dimenfions, and 
unconnected with the adjoining podium. 
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the end of the bock. 



'?•) THs rafiage concerning the lcamhli is univerially 
a!k)~cd :o he <mr of thr rooft ofcfcac and unintelligible parts 
of iL" "u.heir "'crk, and has much employed tr.e thoughts cf 
the tranfiaicrs and commentators of this author to explain, 
gale os has written a treadle, ir.ridcd Scszzss sspens* pur- 
poftly to explain Tim He ivppr.rt IclC fcrrsiii to be fbbplinihs, 
footed aider die QjSszry of die bife> cf the columns, 

fonnmsr 2 double rtiiri under the Hire, as is Icen in ihc tem- 

C a 

pie of Forruna Yirils at Rome. Baptifta Benar.us fuppofes 
them to be p roj ections in the dye c: the fiylobatz, like the 
fcvcnl faces cf the architrave, and to which the}'alio aafwer in 
the perpendicular. Seme have thought the ftylcfezst: to have 
a pr c tcberar.ce in the nudiie of the race cr dye, like the 
fg gflicg cf a circular fiile; and others fjppcfe the fcamilli 
to be nothing more rr?n the trojectrons of the podium un¬ 
der each column, forming a ftyfohaa to every column, in- 
fiead of one continued and uninterrupted podium ; and 
they account for the appearance of channelling, which Vi¬ 
truvius {peaks of, by forpefiag the recedes, which are 
fenced by the altenute projection 2nd recefs of the podium, 
to be thr channelling meant; or eife that the dye irfclf is the 
channel, as being funk between the projection of the cap- 
prrrcr and bate mculdings. But it was net the practice of 
tiie and exits to make fuch breaks in the podium of temples, 
as has before been noticed; 2nd the other fuppofidons are 
fo foreign to the undent manner, that they are far from 
bang Cxtisfcacry, or even pbufible. 

The order Vitruvius obfcrvcs in mendonics the f 


I 


parts of thr fabric, beginning from the foundation, and ri¬ 
ling pan by part, as they are fronted next in height, is 2 .j 
powerful, and, I could almoft fay, incootefnble, argument, 
to prove, that the fcamilli are Crusted between the tops of the 
frylobmm 2nd bottoms of the bsfes of the columns; 2nd the 

meaning of the word fcamillus, which is that of a little bearer, 

* 

footdool, or lifer. Intimates that they 2refome kind of bearer, 
upon which the columns may ftand, fo far agreeing with the . 

I 

fcppoCtiaa cf Baldus. Vitruvius gives us to underfed, . 
that they are an addition in the middle of the ftylobatm, or, 
mere frrialy, that the addition is left for them, and that re¬ 
gard mrit be had thereto in working or levelling the ftylo- 

% 

h a ter , fo as to leave that addition; but he does not lay ' 
whether tins addition is to be in the middle of the top, or of 
the item, or cf the fide, &c However, the argument be¬ 
fore mentioned fufficently evinces, that it is the middle of 

« 

thr top or horizontal foriace which is meant. 

Another drcumfiance Vitruvius mentions concerning 

W - 

them is, that if this top of the ftylohacs is made level or 
fbrzir, it will feem to be channelled or grooved. Here the ■ 
fuppofiticn of Baldus fails: it cannot appear channelled, 
however the top of the ftylohata may be wrought; nor • 
does it agree in the inequality or tliuknilarity which Vitru¬ 
vius aferibes to the fcamilli, calling them JcasaUos imparts. 
Their ditcm&axes, and 2 psGa^c farther on, which men¬ 


tions fome relation the fcamilli have to theepifiylium or ar¬ 
chitrave, are the great obftades and difficulties of the fulu- 
tion. 

* 

There might be feveral devices, very different to e3ch 
other, offered, that would agree with the circumftances of 
the defeription more or lefs aptly; but the defeription itfelf 
is not fufficiently explicit to enable us to determine on any 
one with certainty; and no antique example has yet been 
noticed that can afilft us in the invefligation. As one of 
the moft probable, out of many, which have occurred 
to me, and as it differs from all others that have been offered 
for explaining this difficulty, I mention the following, 
leaving it to the world to decide on its probability or 
value. 

I have before affented to the opinion of Baldus fo far as 
to allow the fcamillus to be a rifing or adjeftion on the level 
top of the ftylobitm; but I do not agree with him in fup- 
pofing it to be a fubplinth. My notion is, that it is a fmall 
rifing, fcarcely fo high as one of the fillets of the bafe is 
thick, and its mcafure horizontally fomething lefs than the 
fquareof the plinth of the bafe which refts on it, as (m, n, 
fig. XXII.) 

With regard to the ufe of this rifing, or fcamillus, I fup- 
pofe it to be the fame as thatfimilar fmall rifing or adjettion 
(i,k), ufually found between the capital and architrave, 
in many of the ancient buildings; viz. to prevent rupturing 
the edges of the bafe, to correft the minute inequalities in 
the heights of the columns, fo as to preferve the level of 
the cpiftylium, and to give the columns on the flanks that 
inclination inward which Vitruvius dire&s; for it is to be 
expected as unavoidable, that, in working fo great a num¬ 
ber of columns as were placed around peripteral temples, 
fome fmall inequalities of height would happen, efpecially 
in cafes where the columns were wrought at the quarry, at 
a great difiance from the building, as was often the cafe. . 

To fuch purpofes fuch adje&ions or fcamilli were per- 
feftiy adapted, and may even be faid to be neceffary, and 
they will anfvver to every drcumfiance of the defeription. 

For, t ft. With regard to their inequality or diffimilarity, 
thefe adjefiions on the llylobata* being left fufficiently high, 
and afterwards worked do wn more or lefs, fo as to fuit the 
height, or the inclined pofition of the columns refting upon 
them, they of courfe become unequal in their thickneflcs or 
heights, on account of the unequal heights of the columns, 
as well as on account of their inclined pofition, which con- 
fequently occaflons the adjeotion to be higher under fome 
columns than under others, and on one fide than on the 
other. 2d, They appear as if channelled or grooved, be- 
caufe their meafure is a little left than the fquare of the 
plinth of the bafe, in order to avoid rupturing the edges of 
the laid plinth; wherefore there appears to be a groove or 
c h a nn el between the ftylobat£ and the bafe of the column, 
which will feem to be wrought on purpofe, provided the 
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Fig. XXVI. This done > bafes are fixed in their places* and are fo proportioned* that* 
N °' U including their plinth, they have in height half the thicknefs of the column j and 
in proje&ion, which the Greeks call Ecfkoran, a quarter; fo that their breadth and length 
will be once and an half the thicknefs of the column. Their height, if they are to be in the Attic 
mode, is fo divided, that the upper part is onfe third of the thicknefs of the column, and the 
remainder is left for the plinth (t). The plinth being excluded, the remaining part is divided 
into four parts, and the upper torus (t) has one fourth ; the remaining three parts are equally 

halved,.and one half makes the lower torus (tt), and the ether the fcotia (s), which the Greeks 
call Trocbilon , with its fquares. 


Fig. XXIV. But ^ £ k e bafes are to be made in the Ionic mode, they are fo proportioned, 
°* K that their meafure on every fide be equal to the thicknefs of the column, added 

% f 

to a quarter and an eighth of the faid thicknefs. The heighth is the fame as in thofe of the 
Attic kind ; fo alfo is the plinth. Excluding the plinth, the remainder, which will be equal 
to the third part of the thicknefs of the column, is divided into feven parts, of which three 
are for the torus (t) that is at the top; the remaining four parts are equally halved, and one 

3* ^ 

part makes the upper trochilus (s), with its aftragals and fupercilium, and the other part is 
left for the lower trochilus (s s); but the lower one appears to be the largeft, bccaufe it projects 

9 * 

to the extremity of the plinch. The aftragals are the eighth part of the trochilus. The 
proje&ure of the bafes is an eighth, and a fixteenth part of the thicknefs of the columns. 


line is made ftrait or level; for otherwife ic would appear 
as a defeft or accident. In this manner the adjeflions arc 
famni between the capital and architrave in the temple on the 
Uiflus at Athens are formed, as (i k, fig.XXII.); though in the 
Roman buildings, as in the portico of Oftavia, the temple 
of Antonine and Fauftina, the Therms of Diodcfian, &c. 
they are made larger than the incumbent epiftylium. Lad- 
ly, concerning the corrcfpondence thefe adjeftions have to 
the epiftylium: As it has been made appear with the great- 
eft probability, that the adjeftions muft be a kind of fiat 

horizontal bearers, which are covered by the immediately 

* 

incumbent bafes, it is evident, that the correfpondence al¬ 
luded to cannot confift m any apparent Gmilarity of form 
between them and the members of the epiftylium, as it has 
been generally fuppofed; the adje&ions can only be more 
or lefs high, and, of courfe, the incumbent parts more or 
lei's raifed, fo as to correfpond to'faarthe level of the epifty¬ 
lium ; and this, I imagine, is all the correfpondence aftil& J 
ta between the adjeftions in the ftylobatre and the members 
of the epiftylium, that is meant by Vitruvius. But this 
will be farther difeufled at Note 17. 

I know not to what it may be imputable, that none of 
thefe adjeftions have been found, or at leaft noticed, under 
the bafes of the columns in any of the antique edifices; 
they are found very frequently over the capitals. Indeed, 
the moldings of the bafes arc generally more mutilated and 
confufed, which may prevent the obfervation of fo fmall a 
member, and may make it appear of one piece with the de- * 
cayed face of the plinth. They alfo may not have been uled 


under the bafes in all buildings, as they were not in all 
buildings ufed over the capitals. In the Sybil’s temple at 
Tivoli, there are fuch adjeftions to befeen under the torus of 
the bafes, (for they have no plinth), which is the only in- 
ftancel know of in which there is any appearance of them; 
and, in this temple, the columns have that inclination in¬ 
ward which Vitruvius direfts. Sec note 17, enfuing. 

0 

(S*) Superciiium fignifies in genera! any fuperior mold, 
ing that crowns or terminates another member. In this 
cafe, ic muft mean fome molding refting upon the fcotia ; but 
what particular molding cannot be afeertained. 

$ 

(9*) Vitruvius fays, the lower trochilus appears larger 
on account of its larger projection, or (in his own words) 
becaufe it projects to the extremity of the plinth. This 
implies, that it is in fatt no higher than the upper trochilus; 
and, if fo, it muft have its aftragals and fupercilium, a3 

l« 

well as the upper trochilus. Alfo, as aftragals are mentioned 
in the plural, it follows, that there muft be two aftra¬ 
gals to each trochilus. Again, as the trochilus muft be 
terminated by fome member both at top and bottom, and as 
the proportions of the aftragals are mentioned, and no no¬ 
tice taken of the fupercilium, it is probable that one aftragal 

4 

was at top, and the other at the bottom; and that the aftragal 
at top is the molding here called the Supercilium ; for, if 
the fupercilium was any diftinct molding, it is to be fuppofed 
that Vitruvius would have mentioned its proportion, as well 
as that of all the other moldings in the bafe. 

G g 
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Thi bales being competed and fixed, the middle columns both of the pronaos and 
refiicus are to be ftt perpendicularly on their axis 5 but thofe which are fituatedat the angles, 


and thofe cn the Hanks of the temple, to the right and left, have their inner faces, which 
are toward the walls of the cell, difpofed perpendicularly, and their outer faces dimtoifhed 

so# 

as directed; for, by this means, the temple will have a juft; and proper diminution. 


^ The lhafts of the columns being erected, the capitals, if they are to be of the 

1:* 

cztj-YA/. pulvinated kind, are to be made as follows: The Abacus is in length and 
breadth fa by equal to the thicknefs of the bottom of the fhaft, added to an eighteenth part 
thereof; and the heighth (d c), including the volutes, is the half. At the extremity (a) of 
the Abacus, an eighteenth part and a half (a d) is to be fet back toward the inner part of the 
faces of the volutes; and from thofe four points, near the extremes of the Abacus, four lines 
(dc), w hich are called Caihil , are drawn downward. Then the thicknefs (d c) is divided into 
nine parts and a half, and of theft nine parts and a half, one part and a half is left for the 
thicknefs fd I) of the Abacus, and the remaining eight are referved for the Contour of the 
volute. Aiter this, the lines (dc), which are drawn down, at the extremes of the abacus, and 
recede inwardly one part and a half, are fo divided, that four parts and a half are left under the 
abacus; and at that point which feparates four parts and a half from three parts and a half, the 
center of the eye (i) is marked, and round this center a circle is drawn, equal in diameter to one 
of the eight parts. This will be the fize of the eye, and in this cathetus the correfponding 

n * 

diameters are wrought. Then beginning at top, under the abacus, in the feveral operations 


of the quarter?, t 
? under the abacus. 


xxir. 


cud XX d. fail below the aftragal (F) at the top of the fhaft. The parts above are left for 
the cjmarium, abacus (fj, and channel (H). The proje&ure (n) of the cymatium, beyond 


(*-*) The text docs nor explain whether in thefe columns 
on the fi3~k s the diminution on the outfide is equal to the 
uhole quantity of the diminution made on both {ides of the 
other columns, or only the quae thy made on one fide; but 
ooft probably the whole quantity is meant: for otherwife 
thefe columns would be larger a: the top than the others, 
«hicb *oold caufe 2 disproportion and diffimtlarity in the 
capitals, 2nd in the foSte of the epiftylium. The columns 
of the SyhiTs temple at Tivoli, are thus inclined, and have 
die whole diiu'mudcn on the outer f ace. 

The col umn ; wnich are to be inclined are, I ima¬ 
gine, to be properly dimir.iihed, before they are erecl- 
ed; and me proper inclination is then given them, by dif- 
pofing their axes out of the perpendicular fo far, rill the 

top of the {halt cn the inner ude becomes perpendicular 
■Rub the botrompart. 


(11*) Pulvinated, orbolftered, is a term applied to the 
Ionic capital, on account of its volutes refembling the ends 
of raatrafles rolled up in the form of bolfters or cufhions. 

(i2») By refpcr.iens diamtros, correfponding diameters, 
I fuppofe, we arc to underftand, correlponding centers; 
(*• e ‘) centers which turn the feveral contours of the 
volute. 

Thefe central points are faid to be in the cathetus of the 
eye: wherefore it {hould feem that the method of turning 
the volute here intimated, is like that given by Serlio, 
where all the central points are formed in the cathetal line, 

ft 

within the diameter of the eye. This method, however, 
gives an unhandfome oblique dire&ion to the volute, and 
is not to be recommended. 

(13*) The molding, here called the cymafium, is judged 
to be the echinus, or ovolo, (G, fig. XXIV. and XXV. 
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the fquare of the abacus, is equal to the fize of the eye; The balthei (e) of the bolfters have 
fo much proje&ure from the abacus, that, V/h'en one foot of the compaffes is placed in. the 

p 

quarter of the capital (m)* and the other extended to the extremity of the cymatium (n), the 
circumferent line (n e) may toiich the extreme parts of the balthei. The axes of the volutes (g) 
are no thicker than the fize bf the eye, arid the volutes are fo inchafed, that the depth is 
the twelfth part of their breadth.- Thefe are the proportions of capitals for columns not 

1 s* 

more than fifteen feet high ; thofe which are higher have their fymmetry accordingly; 


The abacus will be in length and bfeadth eqtiai to the thicknefs of the bottom bf the 

16# . 

column, and one ninth part; fo that, as the higher the column is* the lefs is its diminution* 



(14*) The balthei, which fignify bands or girdles, may 
probably be the moldings (e), which begirt the bolder dr 
profile of the volutes. 

* • 

(15*) The recefs (a d) of the cathetal line from the ex¬ 
tremity of the abacus, as deferibed by Vitruvius, has been 
generally thought too much, being one part and a half of 
the eighteen parts, into which the bottom of the column is 
divided, caufing the cymatium or ovolo to have a very 
large prqje&ion. Some therefore have fuppofed the text to 
have beeh corrupted: and Palladio Alberti, Vignola, and 
fome otheft, haVe allowed it but one eighteenth part, intirely 
fupprelling the half part. Scamozzi and Barbara have 
given it one part and a quarter. The proje&iori may be 
large, but it neverthelcfi feeras to be fuch as was intended 
by Vitruvius; for it makes the projefture of the abacus no 

P 

more than equal to its heighth, which is conformable to his 
general rule in all moldings. 

As the draught of this capital, as well as the other figures, 
which Vjtruvius annexed at the end of his book, arc loft, 
it is not poffible from this brief delcription to underftand 
perfectly his method of forming the volute. What has been 
laid above, at note 12, encourages an opinion, that it is 
fomething like Serlio’s. On the other hand, his fpeaking 
of the operations of the feveral quarters , makes it fuppofable 
that it is one of thofe methods in which each point turns a 
quarter circle only; whereas, if all the points are in the 
cathetal line, as in Serlio’s method they are, each point muft 
turn a femicircle. 

There are many different methods in ufe for turning the 
Ionic volute, which are deferibed in the many books of 
architecture now extant, and to which therefore I refer the 
reader. Nicholas Goldmanno has publiflied a traft con¬ 
cerning the Ionic volute of Vitruvius, where he fuppofes 
he has dilcovered Vitruvius’s method. It is nearly like 
that method given by Mr. Riou in his Grecian orders, and 
faid to be the fame by which the volutes of the Ionic temple 

on the Iliffus at Athens were formed. 

The method given by Galiani in his tranfiation of Vitru¬ 
vius, appears fimplc, eafy, ingenious, and very con¬ 


formable to the words of tkc tfcxt; but the centers arc fd 
difpofed, that the contours of the feveral quarters do not 
coincide in a right line, but form angles whete tfiey meet 
each other. < 

I fhall here deferibe a method of turning the Ionic 
volute, that has occurred to me, as it is ealy to praftife; 
and gives the volute a fine contour, very nearly agree¬ 
ing with that of the theatre of Marcellus, according td 
Defgodetz, which has never yet been decyphered. The 

P 

eye being drawn, according to Vitruvius’s inftruftions, the 
cathetal line (0 p, fig. XXV.) is put;on the diagonal, (i: e.) 
on an angle of 45), the upper part leaning outward, and ± 
continued indefinitely; then, on this line, the eye is divided $ 

- into four equal parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, which are the centers for T\ 
turning the volute. The point 1, where the diagonal ca*: 

. thetus interfe&s the lower part of the circumference of thjj 

I 

eye, turns from its perpendicular f, at the bottom of this 
abacus, till it meets the diagonal cathetus at 0. The point 
2, diametrically oppofite, is the center that turns the femi¬ 
circle op; the point 1 again turns the next femicircle p q; 

3 turns the next q r; 4 the next r s ; 3 again turns the 
next s t; laftly, taking the middle 5 between t and 2, *5 
becomes the laft center, turning the femicircle 12. 

P 

If the diagonal cathetus is turned on the other fide, the 
perpendicular, that is, the under part, being directed out¬ 
ward, as from(u) to (u), the fame procefs will deferibe an oval 
volute, having its longed diameter the contrary way; 

* 

(16*) The meafure of the abacus was before faid to be 
a diameter and an eighteenth, here it is faid to be a diame¬ 
ter and a ninth ; this the commentators account for, by 
fuppofing the former to relate to columns under fifteen feet, 

and the latter to all above that heighth; thereby fuppofing 

\ 

that the projection of the capital ftiould be greater, in pro¬ 
portion as it is fituated higher; which feems to me to be 
contrary to the intention of Vitruvius. 

For Vitruvius fpeaks a little below of encreafing the pro¬ 
portional heighths of members that are fituated in high pla¬ 
ces ; and for the fame reafon as the heighths are encreafed, 
the projectures in fuch fituations ftiould be diminilhed. He 

H h 
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for the fame resicn the capital is not without its due limitation of proje&ure, and its 
proportional addition of Jiciglith. Concerning the defcription of the volute, the draught and 
Euihcc cf properly turning it with the compalies is £bewn at the end of the book. 


The capitals being hni/hcd, they are then fixed on the top of the fkafts of the columns, 
not according to the level, but according to the equal modulary proportion; that an adjedtion 
like that made in the fty:obane, may, in the upper parts, correfpond to the fymmctry of the 


cpifivliums. 



alio Exes the projeercre c: the epift-.Iium ro be fo much in 
all cafes is ftaH cake it urnrerdiculcr ro the diameter of 
the column st bottom; by which :: ever becomes propor¬ 
tionally Ids in pxjecture, as its iirciiion is higher. See 
note i S. 


This therefox directly oppfr? the opinion that the aba¬ 
cus foculd be proportionally larger, as the column 5 s 
higher, sad is a reiioa far believing it fcould be quite the 



The commentators have been led into this opinion by 
the lenience following: IT rus virus iuiaait dticr cchmza 


csztrsTzu. eoke wetcs haeeat capitclvm qu^symme- 
Tii£ projects am, fc? in dlitudh: rets psrtis adjeP:cnm- t 
they accepting z• vhzu for acre ; whereas it is, fo my opi¬ 
nion, vfed only in the lame fenfe as we minus-, or ten virus, 
is frequently ufea in divers other places, era. for net kfs that 
the rep, zdtbcr, cs •sd a, fire. 

As therefore it is donbtfol which of thefe two dimenGons 
is the right, and Vitniriuft rule for the proportion of the 


abacus of courfe remains uncertain, we mutt apply to the 
■weeks of the an dents for information, and by them help 


onr opinion. 


In die temple of Fortuna Yirilis at Rome, the abacus of 
tie column is a diameter and an eighteenth, its heighth 
from the ground is thirty-fix feet French, and the proper 
heighth of the column is twenty-five feet 
In die theatre cf Mnccttus, the abacas is a diameter and 


a thircefo, its heighth from the ground is fin)’-four feet, 
and die column is twenty-two feet nigh. 

In tide two examples therefore we find the abacus is pro¬ 
portionally Ids, as its real height is greattr, agreeing with 
the implicanon of the context, and directly oppofing the 
conftruaion of the tranflators. 


By this it appears, that the nrit mentioned proportion of 
the abacus, ere. a d amex r end an eighteenth, is moil pro¬ 
bably the true one, and the latter the mtftake - and alfo, 
tfi2t rr virus hzszet ecpvuhv jus htssadsprcjeSuraa, mu ft 
be underftood to fignify, that the proportional mcafure of 
the abacus aiuft be diminifiied, not cncreafed, fo propor¬ 
tion as the columns arc higher. And, laftly, if the latter 
meaforr, caz. a diameter and a ninth, fhould not be a mif 
tax<^ it more likely is meant ior the mealure of the abacus 
cf columns fifteen feet high and under, and the former 
racaforefbr thnie which arr above that heignth. , 



(i;*J This is the paflage before referred to, wherein the 
adjeclion in the ftylobatm is again mentioned. 

In this place it is fignified, that in fixing the capitals on 
the columns, the level is not regarded, but the equalem 
modulum only; (that is, the equal and proportional heighths 

s> 

of the columns, according to the number of modules aflign- 
ed) to the end that the adje&ion mentioned may correfpond 
to the epiftylium. Hence the correfpondence the adje&ion 
has with the epiftylium muft be of fuch a kind as fuffices or 
anfwers for the want of leveincls in the capitals ; and the ad¬ 
jeclion muft be fomething adapted to fuch a correfpondence; 
for the epiftylium muft indifpenfably be fupported level. 

If then the tops of the capitals of the columns that fupport 
the epiftylium, are, when fixed, not all on a level, fome 
means muft be found to make them fo, or to anfwcr the 
deficiency. 

Vitruvius fays the ad j eft ion is to anfwer this end; it 
muft therefore be a kind of raifer or bearer of an unequal 
thickneft, according as the tops of the capitals vary from 
the level, fo as to caufe the tops of the capitals to correfpond 
with the level of the epiftylium ; which is, I imagine, all 

the correfpondence of the adjeclion to the epiftylium that 
is meant. 

Thus far it favours the former opinion concerning the 
nature of this adjeclion or fcamillus. 

But this pafiage has, in my conception, a different figni- 
fication to th2t given it by the commentators in general. 
They have interpreted it, fo as to import, that the adjeclion 
in the ftylobatm has fome correfpondence with the epiftylium, 
and the fuperior members. I underftand, that the adjettion 
in the ftylobatre is here fpoken of only by way of compari- 
fon, and that it is another fimilar adjeftion (here direfted to 
be made), which is faid to correfpond with the epiftylium, 
or fuperior parts. 

The reading is, Uti qus adjeftio in Jijlobatis, fafta fuerit 
in fupericribus mtmbris, refpendtat Jym.metria epijly liar urn , 
which is ambiguous, and will admit of both conftruftions; 
the rcafons therefore which have governed my choice are 
rhofe arifing from the concurring circumftances of the con¬ 
text. 

Vitruvius dire&s the columns on the flanks of the temple 
to have their axes inclined out of the perpendicular. The 
axes of the capitals and bafes muft undoubtedly coincide 
with thofe of the columns. The top furface, or bed of the 
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Tiib proportion of the epiftylium (A D) is as follows : If the columns are from twelve to 

fifteen feet, the heighth of the epiftyKuril is half the thicknefs of the bottom of the column; 
If from fifteen to twenty feet* the heighth of the coluhm is divided into thirteen parts, and 
one part makes the heighth of the epiftylium. If from twenty to twenty-five, the heighth i£ 
divided into twelve parts and a half, of which one part makes the heighth of the epiftyliuni. 
If from twenty-five to thirty feet, it is divided into twelve parts, and one part makes the 
heighth. In this manner, according to the heighth of the columns, the heighth of the 



fcapiral, and that of the bafe, being at fight angles with 

their axes, will therefore be out of the level. This circum- 

* 

fiance makes it indifpenfably neceflary to have fome pro- 

* 

jeftion, bearer, &c. on the tops of the capitals, as well as 
iinder the bafes of thofe columns, to re&lfy that obliquity, and 
prefenta level bed to the foffitd of the epiftylium. Likewife 
the unavoidable minute inequalities in the heighths or levels of 
the perpendicular columns, as well as for other reafons before 
mentioned, make the fame contrivance very proper, ufeful, 
and requifite in thofe columns alfo. Accordingly, we 
find the ancients generally ufed fuch adjections or bearers 
bn the tops of the capitals, as the remains of their works 
fufficiently evince, in the manner (i k), fig. XXII. 

Adjeftions ort the capitals being then fo neceflary, coiiVe- 
hient, and generally ufed by the ancients, it is fcarcely to be 

fuppofed that Vitruvius would omit to Ipeak of them, elpecial- 
]y, as he has before fpokehofafimilarminutiaintheftylobatie. 

It has been before noticed, that Vitruvius treats of each 
part of the fabric according to the order of its height, be¬ 
ginning from the foundation and fo proceeding upward. 
He fpoke of the adjeftion in the ftylobatae, between the ftylo- 
bats and the bafe: here he fpeaks of an adjeftion again, 
between the capital and the epiftylium, which is the proper 
place of the adjeaion on the capital, and in which place 

they are found in the ancient remairis. 

Hence it is highly probable, that this latter adjeaion, 
which-he here mentions, is that between the capital and 
epiftylium, and not the fame'adjeftion that was before men¬ 
tioned in the ftylobat®. But the next argument may be 

# 

more convincing, if not decifive. 

It is faid, ill fixing the capitals, the level is not regarded, 
to the end that the adjeaion (which ever it is) may, irt the 
upper parts correfpond to the epiftylium. 

The nature of the correfpondence between the adjedion 
and the epiftylium has been before demonftrated. The ad¬ 
jeaion in the ftylobatie cannot have fuch correfpondence ; 

* for, however it may be formed, it cannot raife the declined 
bed of the capitals of the inclined columns to a level, with¬ 
out reverfing the inclined pofition of tlje columns, and 
caufing them to lean outward inftead of inward. This will 
be readily perceived upon a little refleftion. 

It cannot be fuppofed that the nature of the correfpond¬ 
ence between the adjeaion and the epiftylium confifts in a 
fimilarity in figure.or meafure, as has been heretofore fup¬ 


pofed By former tranflators; for the words, ‘the capitals are 

9 

not fixed level , to the end that the adjetlicn may correfpond to the 
epiftylium, imply a mutual relation and dependence between 
the manner of fixing the capitals, and the correfpondencfe 
of the adjt-aion to the epiftylium; but a correfpondence of 
figure, &c; between the adjeaion and epiftylium can have 
no relation or connexion to any manner of fixing the capitals 
on the columns, fo that the reafoning would be totally in¬ 
coherent; and it might as rationally be faid, the capitals mult 
be fixed level, to the end that the foundation may be well 
built. 

Hence the adjeaion alluded to cannot be that in the ftylo- 
bata:; it follows that it muft be fome other, and the order 
of mentioning it, as well as the ufe aferibed to it, (which no 
other would anfwer), prove it to be that adjeaion generally 
ufed by the ancients on the tops of the capitals. 

Thus confidering it; we (hall find all circumftances agree} 

* 

for there is certainly a mutual relation and dependence be¬ 
tween the manner of fixing the capitals, and the correfpond¬ 
ence of fuch adjeaion to the epiftylium; for this adjeaion 
is the medium that reconciles the different levels of the beds 
of the capitals and the bed of the epiftylium; and thus the 
reafoning of the text becomes coherent and juft; and the 
words fuperioribus membris become pertinent, which other- 
wife feem fuperfluous and unneceffary. 

Galiani confcfles not to underftand this paflage, nor what 
can be meant by Vitruvius’s injunaion not to obferve the 

level, but the equalent moaulum only, in fixing the capitals. 

% 

The foregoing fufficiently explains the meaning of that 
injunaion; viz. that the capitals are to be fo fixed on the 
columns, as to preferve the due heighth of the columns 
according to the number of modules affigned equal in all 
preferving the coincidence of their axes, &c. without rega-d 
ing the level of the epiftylium, or that of their own bed 
which deficiency is to be redified by the adjeaion or fcamil 

lus mentioned. 

■ If then the above arguments are allowed to be juft, and 
it is fufficiently clear that the adjeaions here alluded to are 
thofe generally ufed by the ancients on the tops of the capi¬ 
tals, whofe nature and form are well known; it follows that 
thofe in the ftylobafce are of the fame kind, (for Vitruvius 
compares them together): and thus the long contefted argu¬ 
ment concerning the ufe, form, and prccife fituation of the 
fcamilli impares will be determined. 
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tpifh'Uums is proportion ally determined; for, when the fight is directed upward, it does 
not fo eafik penetrate the denfity of the air, but glances over the altitudinal fpaces, and its 
ftreninh being impaired, it makes an uncertain judgment of the dimenfions. Wherefore a 
rreporiionai addition is ever to be made to the members, when the building is fituated high, 
oris of a Coloild magnitude. The breadth of the epiftylium at the bottom part, which refts 
upon die capital, is made equal to the thicknefs of the top of the column, juft under 
the capita]; and the top (oi the epiftylium) is equal to the bottom of the ((haft of the 

ir t 

column.) The cymatium D) is the feventh part of the heighth of the epiftylium, and in 
projtaure it is the fame. The remainder, exclufive of the cymatium, is divided into twelve 
pans; and oi thefc, the hrft fafeia (A.) has three, the fecond (B) four, and the uppermoft (C) 

T O 

five. The zophorus (o p) is a fourth part lefs than the epiftylium which it refts on; but 

-- — - - ‘ - — - j - — — ... — 


(tS*) GaEam, as •cril as Peraclt, cbfrrves, that, by this 
rale, in very high columns, the diminution being very fmall, 
the projecrioa of the epiftylium (or architrave) would of 
courie be too Tittle, and therefore they fuppofe, that by the 
top of the epiftylium fhould be underftood the top of its 
upper fafria, excluding the cymarium. But, fuppofingthis 
fhould be the cafe, it ftill conforms to the fame principle of 
making the projc&ures lefs as the hrighths arc greater, and 
only transfers the rule from the top of the cymatium to the 
top of the upper fafeia. If this principle therefore is allowed 
in one part, it mull be in another; and if it is praaifed in 
the f a fri as, it fhould be in the cymatium alfo. This, how¬ 
ever, will no: be the cafe in the cymatium, if we fuppofe it 
not to be included in the proje&irr here allowed to the 
cpiftyDum; for, as the higher the columns are, the higher 
is the epiftylium, and as the cymatium has in heighth and 
procedure the fev enth part of the heighth of the epiftylium, 
coalcqucnily the projecture of the cymatium will be greater 
the higher the columns are, at the fame rime that the pn> 
jeocrc of the latrias will be lefs. This is fo in confident. 


that I cannot help believing that Vitruvius certainly indu 
tiutn in the projedure he allows to the epiftylk 
er, becaufe it is evident, that he indudes the cyr 
riinn by the word epiftylium, where he mentions itshehrii 
(for he fpe&s juft btlo* of the reminder of the heighth 
the epiftylium, uhen the heighth of the cynutium is 12I 
froni it) : 2nd thcitiore there ran hr nn Hrmhr hnr tlnr 


irdcdcs die cymatium by the word epiftylium, where he 

fpeaks of its breadth; coniequendy the top of the epiftylium 

muft mean the top of the cymarium of the epiftylium. 

This argument is alfo ftrtngthened by the example of the 

temple of Fouuna ViriBs at Rome ; the projemon of the 

cyiij2tiuin comorms to the rule here given, the extremity of 

the cymarium being perpendicular to the bottom of the lhaft 
of the column. 


IVor can I dunk this a bad rule, or foreign to the inten¬ 
tion or Vitruvius: for he lays, altitudinal fpaces are 
dl rain ifo rd in appearance at great hrighths, and therefore 
they fhould be proportionally encreafod; and for this very 
rcafon procedures in loch Ciuarioos lhould be proportionally 



ltftened,that they may not contribute to make the altitudinal 
fpaces appear lefs; for a fmall projecture at a great heighth, 
or a near view, obftrufts the fight of a great altitudinal 
fpace above it j and therefore the projedure of the epifty¬ 
lium on very high columns ought to be fmall, in order to 
hide as little as poffible of the incumbent frife. 

Thefe arguments alfo help to confirm the opinion concern¬ 
ing the projedure of the abacus, mentioned at note 16, fore¬ 
going, and to prove that Vitruvius does not here mean that 
its projedure fhould be proportionally larger in higher co¬ 
lumns, as all the tranflators have rendered it, but the contra- 

*» 

ry; for the projedure of the abacus has the fame influence on 
the members above it, as that of the epiftylium has, and it is 
therefore moft likely that Vitruvius would advife the fame 
method to be obferved in both cafes, not the dired con¬ 
trary. 

I am therefore of opinion that Vitruvius intends the 
heighth only of the epiftylium to be altered by the variation 
of the heighth of the columns, and that all its projedures 
are to remain the fame in all cafes, ( 7 . e.) its top is to be 
always perpendicular with the bottom of the column. 

I have given draughts of the epiftylium according to the 
lowcft and higheft proportion here mentioned. The former 
agrees with that of Fonuna Virilis; the latter is not quite 
fo high as that of the theatre of Marcellus, which is three 
quarters of a diameter, whereas this amounts only to two 
thirds of a diameter and the twenty-fourth part; I have 
drawn it only two thirds, as being a proportion more con- 
fentaneous to the other members. See Fig. XXIV. No. 3, 
and 5. 

(l9*)The zophorus is that member which we call the frife, 
op,6g.XXIV. Vitruvius does not inform us whether or not 
the cymatium of the zophorus is included in the mcafure he 
allows to its heighth. I have reprefented it not included; 

A 

and, with the proportionally lowed: epiftylium, I have joined 
the proportionally higheft zophorus thatVitruvius deferibes, 
and, with the higheft epiftylium the loweft zophorus; by 
which means the epiftylium and zophorus together rife to 
the fame heighth in both cafes j but the cornice of the latter 
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SF it is intended to be driianierited, it fliould be a fourth part higher than the epiftyliumj 

# • 

that the fculpture may be confpicuous 5 its cymatium (E) is the feventh part of its heighth; 
the proje&ure of the cymatium is equal to its thicknefs. 


Upon the zophorus the denticulus (v), is formed equal in heighth td the middle fafcia 

% 

Fig XXIV\ epiftylium, and its projedure is the fame as its heighth. Theinterfe&iorij 

3 * which by the Greeks is called metoche , is fo ordered, that the dentil has 

in front the half part of its heighth, and the void of the interfedlion is two thirds.of the 

breadth of the front; its cymatium is the lixth part of its heighth. The corona (q), with 

its cymatium, exclufive of the lima (x), is equal in heighth to the middle fafcia of the 

epiftylium. The proje&ure of the corona, together with the dentil, is made equal to the 

2 °# 

heighth from the zophorus to the top of the cymatium of the corona; and all moldings 
in general will have the beft effedt when their projedlures are made equal to their 

heighths. 


The heighth of the tympanum (E) of the faftigium is thus determined: The 
Fig. X L ty^ 0 ] e f ront; 0 f th e corona, from the extremes of the cymatium, being divided 

into nine parts, one of thofe parts makes the heighth of the middle point of the tympanum. 
Its furface is perpendicular with the lower fafcia of the epiftylium, and with the hypotrachelium 


of the columns. The coronas, which lye upon the tympanum, are, excepting the fume, 

difpofed like thofe below. Over the coronas are the firme (x), which the 
Fiz XXIV. L 

• * Greeks call epitithedas 3 they are made an eighth part higher than the 

1 I 

corona. 




becomes larger, on account of its being governed by the 
heighth of the epiftylium. Likewife, in the former cafe, 
for the fake of proportion and conformity to the antique, 
and alfo as the difference is very fmall, I have drawn the 
zophorus higher than the epiftylium a fourth part of itfelf, 
inftead of a fourth part of the epiftylium *, fo that, in one 
cafe, the epiftylium has three and the zophorus four parts; 
and in the other, the epiftylium has four, and the zophorus 
three parts, each part being one fixth of a diameter. I have 
however made no variation in the reading from the words 
of the text. 

But if, with the higheft epiftylium, (I mean fuch as is 
directed for columns of thirty feet high) a frife of the higheft 
proportion preferibed is adjoined, (/. e. one that is a fourth 
part higher than the epiftylium) then the whole entablature 

becomes larger than in either of the former cafes, exceeding 

% 

two diameters in heighth, as the draughts demonftrate. 

t 

So that Vitruvius is mifreprefented by thofe mafters, who 
give the proportions he allows to the fmalleft columns, as 
thofe which are to be invariably applied to columns of all 
magnitudes, and in all fituations; from which mifreprefent- 

i 


ation Vitruvius has been unjuftly accufed of littlcnefs, and 
of not allowing a fufficient magnitude to the entablature of 
this order. 

(20*) This muft be underftood, from the top of the cy* 

matium of the zophorus, to the end that it may conform to 

* 

the rule immediately after given, viz, of making the pro- 
jeftures equal to the heighths. * 

(21*) The word corona is fometimes ufed for the whole 
cornice, and fometimes for that ftngle member generally 
called corona (q Fig. XXIV.) in which latter fenfe I think it 
muft be here underftood; for it was the practice of the 
Greeks to have no other member than the corona and fima 
to run up the declivity of the tympan: and it is agreeable 
to the principle Vitruvius mentions in the fecond chapter of 
the fourth book. It being alfo faid, that the fima is to be an 
eighth fart higher than the corona , confirms the opinion; for 
it cannot be fuppofed that Vitruvius means the fima to be 
an eighth part higher than the whole cornice, that being too 

extravagant to be admitted. 

» 
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_ The acroteric (a c) at the angles are as high as the middle of the tympanum j 

Fig- XFill, 

and the middle one (b) is an eighth part higher than thole at the angles. 


All the members which are above the capitals of the columns, viz. the epiftylium, zophorus, 
ccror.s, tympanum, faftigmm, and acroteric, are to incline forward in the front the twelfth 
part or their keigkth; ior, when we (land oppofite to the front, two rays diverging from the 
eye, one to the bottom of the work, the other to the top, that which afcends to the top will 
be the longefr; the vifual lines, therefore, that extend to the upper members being the 
locgeft, make the faces of thofe members appear to lean backward; fo that, when they are 

:j £ 

inclined forward, as above written, they then feem to be perpendicular and upright. 

The fliers of the columns are in number twenty-four, and are fo excavated. 
Fig. XXIF. _ 

that a kjuare being applied to the hollow of the ftriga;, and turned round, the 
arms of the fquare may touch the edges of the ftria: to the right and left, while the point 

15* 

pafics round, and touches every pare cf the circumference. The thicknefs of the ftrke is 

in the middle of the column, which may be found by the 

description. 


The fims, which are upon the flanks of the temple, are to have the fculptures of lions 
heads; and in ft, thofe which are perpendicular to the feveral columns are to be defigned, 


C——* J Thc£cro:nt2 arc the little pedeftals placed on tbi 
' khe, cr faftigium, to bear the fhrues. I agto 
■with Ga lt a ni , that the word m'F'uz:, in the tact, mull tx 


tinderfiood to rricr to the middle of the htighth of the 
tympanum, co: to the middle of its length ; for, in the 
biter ede, the acroters would be ulelefsly and prepo- 
. ■ I alio judge they are meant to be on a 

lerel wkh the laid middle ot the tympanum, and not 
to be as high as halt the fce:ghih of the tympanum 
in their own proper mcafure. See c in the elevations of 
Fig. XIV. to XXI. 


^ * iCTC ihe elevation is broad, and the tvmuan of coorfe 

* 4 

fc’.gh, the fcdghth of the acrctcn, according to this rule, 
becomes apparently too great, as may be fecn by the acro- 
ttrs (c) in the federal elevations aboTe mentioned ; and as, 
by this meant, their proportional magnitude encreafes as the 
breecth of the front enccafcs, (which is unnecefiary, confi- 
dering their ufe), the rule feems not to be eligible, without 
fome limits be fixed *here the proportion {hould vary. 

I fubmk it to the public judgment whether it might not 
be a good Rile, a make the zeroters at the angles fo high 
above the top of the cornice as is equal to the projedion of 
the cornice, whatever it may be fbr, by this rule, their 
fccgiiih sbrays be lumdcr.t to prevent their being hid 
by the prujedkra of the cornice, if viewed at a moderate 
di&mce; aad never too much, whatever may be the breadth 
of the front or the temple. I however would exclude the 
1 dbn cornice, on account cf i.s enormous projefiion. 



(23') In the theatre ofMarcdlus at Rome, thefafeias of 
the epiftylium are inclined forward in the manner here di- 
reded. In cafes where the members are thus inclined, the 
projt&ures muft ever remain the fame, as if the members 
were perpendicular. This muft undoubtedly be underftood > 
for otherwjfe, the quantity of inclination in fome parts being 
greater than the quantity of prefecture, (as in the facias of 
the epiftylium), the incumbent members in fuch parts would 
appear to recede, inftead of projecting. 

( 2 4*) Vitruvius ufes indifferently the words fh%e and 
ftris, to Cgnify the flutings or channellings of the columns. 
Some fuppofe he ufesftrke for the fillets or fquares between 
the channels, as in this place he feems to do; but at the 
third chapter of the fourth book, he evidently applies the 
word ftrix to the channels only j for, at that place he is 

fpeaking of the Doric cliannels, which have no fillets be¬ 
tween them. 


( 2 5*)This is as much as to fay, the channels arc to be made 
femicircular; for the elbow.of a fquare revolving between 
two points, the two arms continuing all the while to touch 
both the laid points, deferibes a femicircle. 


(26*) The thicknefs of the fillets are about the thirtieth 
part of the diameter of the column. See note 1 1, at the 
fecond chapter of this book. ' 
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the reft are difpofed equidiftantly, in fucli a manner, that each may anfwer td the middle 

-7* 

of each refpettive tile. Thofe which are over the columns are to be perforated, for a channel 
to convey the rain-water from the tiles \ but thofe which are between are imperforate, that 
the water may be difeharged from the tiles by the proper channels, and not fall in the 
intercolumns, nor overflow thepaflengers: fo that the lions heads, which are over the columns* 
feem to di.fgorge the water frbm their mouths. Thus I have, in this book, deferibed, as 
well as I have been able, the conftruftion of Ionic temples. The proportions of the Doric 
and Corinthian kind I Ihall explain in the following book. 



(27*) Perault thinks this fiiould not be underflood each 
tyle, but each water channel , made in the roof; and Galiani 
thinks it (hould be read the middle channel : but the text 
clearly enough exprefles each tile, and I cannot fee any ab- 
furdity in fuppofing the ancient tyles were fo large as 
to be equal to the diftances between the lions heads ; 
for in fome parts of Italy, at this day, tiles of fuch a mag¬ 
nitude are ufed as is equal to the diftances that may be fup- 
pofed to have been between the lions heads j and in the 
Tower of the Winds at Athens, this rule is fully exemplified, 
the middle of the tiles coinciding exaftly with the middle of 
the lions heads in the fima. 

The breadth of the lower range of tiles in this tower is 
two feet eleven inches* though the diftance from center to 


center of the heads is three feet ten inches, owing to the 
divergence of the radial lines. Suppofing, however, two 
feet eleven inches, or even two feet fix inches, or Iefs, to 
have been the fize of the ancient tyles, and confequemly 
the diftances of the lions heads from each other, this 
meafure will be fufficiently large to admit us to fup- 
pofe, that a head might have been placed oppofite to each 
tyle j for, allowing only the number of two heads to hap¬ 
pen in the intercolumns, (and lefs cannot be allowed, for 
Vitruvius fpeaks of them in the plural) the centers of the 
columns may be feven, eight, or nine feet apart; which is a 
fufficient and ample diftance for moderately large temples 
of the pycnoftyle or fyftyle kinds. 
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THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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PROEM. 

A » • • • • 

S I have obferved, O Emperor I many treatifes of architecture, and books of 
commentaries, undertaken without method, and executed in fuch a manner, as to omit 
various articles, I judged it proper and ufeful to reduce the fubftance of this woik to a 
regular order, and, in the feveral books, to explain the nature of the feveral things herein 

I 

written. I have therefore, O Ctefar! in the firfl book, explained to thee the qualifications 
of an architcft, and the knowledge he fhould pofTefs. In the fecond, I have difeourfed on 
the materials of which buildings are conftruCted. And, in the third, of the compofition of 
facred edifices, of their various kinds and fpecies, and of their diftribution according to their 
feveral kinds. Of the three orders which have prccife modulary proportions, the Ionic I 
have already taught; in this book, therefore, I fhall fpeak of the Doric and Corinthian, 
and of their differences and properties. 
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VITRUVIUS. 



Of 



ORINTHIAN columns, excepting in their capitals, have their lymmetry 

j’XJIL 

6 ' M * the fame as the Ionic; but the heighth of the capital renders them proportionally 

taller and more graceful; for the heighth of the Ionic capital is only a third part of the 

i * 

thicknefs of the column ; whereas that of the Corinthian is the whole thicknefs of the fliaft: 
wherefore, as two thirds of the thicknefs of the column are added to the capitals of Corinthian, 
columns, it caufes them to appear higher and more graceful. The other members which are 
placed above the columns, are taken from the Doric or Ionic orders, and difpofed over 
Corinthian columns: for the Corinthian has no cornice, or other ornaments peculiar to itfclf, 
but has either trig!} phs, mutules in the cornice, and gutts in the epiftylium, a? in the Doric 
manner: or clfe, accordirg to the Ionic manner, the zophorus is ornamented, and dentils 


2 * 


arc difpoDd in the cornice. So that by thefe two orders, joined with a different capital, a 
third order is produced; for, from the formation of the three kinds of columns, arife the 
denominations, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; of which the moft ancient and firfl invented 
is the Doric; for, when Dorus, the ion of Hellenus and the nymph Opticos, reigned over 

all Achaia and Peloponnefus, the temple of Juno, in the ancient city of Argos, was erected, 

# 

and this order happened to be ufed in the fane. The fame order was alfo ufed in the other 
cities of Achaia, before the laws of its lymmetry were eftablifhed. 


Afterward, when the Athenians, according to the refponfes of Apollo of Delphos, and 
the common confent of all Greece, tranfplanted, at one time, thirteen colonies into Afia, 
appointing to every colony a leader, they gave the chief command to Ion, the fon of Xu thus 
and Creufa, whom alfo the Delphian Apollo acknowledged for his fon. Thefe colonies he 
ccnducfed to Alia, leized on the territory of Cana, and there founded many large cities, as, 
Ephefus, Miletus, Myunra, (which laft was formerly overflown with water, and its rites and 
privileges, by Ion, transferred to the Milefians) Priene, Samos, Teos, Colophon, Chios, 
Erythrs, Phccis, Clazomens, Lebedus, and Melite. This latter, on account of the arrogance 


(i*) Reckoning from tic top of the abacus to the 
bottom of the echinus, nor to the bottom of the volute. 
Vitruvius therefore allows the Corinthian fhaft to be of 
the fame heighth 23 the Ionic lhafr, and the whole co¬ 
lumn, including bafe and capital, two thirds of a diame¬ 


ter higher than the Ionic j that is, nine diameters and a 
fixth. 

(2*) Tins accounts for the differences found in the an¬ 
tique examples of the Corinthian order, which the ancients- 
deemed a compound order. 





of the citizens, was deftroyed in the war declared againft it, by the unanimous determination 
of the other cities, and, in its place, by the favour of King Attalus and Arfinoe, the city of 
Smyrna was received amongft the Ionians. When thefe cities extirpated the Carians and 
Leleges, they, from their leader Ion, called that territory Ionia. 


There they began to ered fanes, and conftitute temples to the immortal Gods. Firft, they 
crededthe temple of Apollo Panionios, in the manner they had feen it in Achaia; which 
manner they called Doric , becaufe they had feen it firft ufed in the Dorian cities. In this 
temple they were defirous of ufing columns; but being ignorant of their fymmetry, and of 
the proportions neceflary to enable them to fuftain the weight, and give them an handfome 
appearance, they meafured the human foot, and finding the foot of a man to be the fixthpart 
of his heighth, they gave that proportion to their columns, making the thicknefs of the (haft at 
thebafe equal to the fixth part of the heighth, including the capital. Thus the Doric column, 

0 

having the proportion, firmnefs, and beauty of the human body,, firft began to be ufed in 
buildings. 


Afterward, to conftrud the temple of Diana, they fought a new order from the fame 
traces, copying the gracefulnefs of women, and making the thicknefs of the columns an 
eighth part of their heighth, in order to give them a taller appearance. The folds of the 
bafe they defigned for the fhoe; the volutes of the capital for the treffes of hair, dropping 
to the right and left; the cymatium and encarpi, for the locks difpofed to ornament the 
forehead; and the channels of the fhaft for the plaits of the matrons garments. Thus arofe the 
invention of thefe two different orders; one of a mafculine appearance, naked and unadorned; 
the other imitating the fiendernefs and fine proportion of women. But pofterity, improving in 
ingenuity and judgment, and delighting in more graceful proportions, fixed the heighth of 
Doric columns at feven times their diameter; and of the Ionic, at eight and a half. This 
latter order was called Ionic, becaufe it was firft ufed by Ion. 


The third, which is called Corinthian^ is in imitation of the delicacy of virgins; for, in 
that tender age, the limbs are formed more llender, and are more graceful in attire. The 
capital is reported to have been thus invented : A Corinthian maid, juft marriageable, being 
feized with a diforder, died: after her interment, her nurfe collected, and difpofed in a 

bafket, the toys which pleafed her when alive, carried it to . the tomb, placed it on the 

/ 

* 

top, and, that it might endure the longer in the open air, covered it with a tyle. The 
bafket chanced to be placed over the root of an acanthus, which, being thus deprefled in the 

i 

middle, the leaves and ftalks, in the fpring feafon, iflued outward, and grew round the fides 


(3*) Encarpi alludes to fome ornaments in the Ionic 
capital; but which it precifely means is doubtful; fome 
take it for.the feftoonshanging from the eyes of the volutes; 
others for the pods, which fpring from the volutes, and cover 


the angles between them and the ovolo; and others again 
for the foliage in the channel under the abacus. It may 
alfo mean the carving of the abacus, or flower in the middle 
of the lame, as moft refembling the locks on the forehead. 


■J 
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of :hc bafket ; and, being preficd by the weight at the angles of the tyle, were made to 

convolve at the extremities, like volutes. At that time Callimachus, who, for his ingenuity 

4 * 

and excellence in the arts, was, by the Athenians, named Catatechnos , happening to pafs by 
this tomb, tcok notice of the bafket, and being pleafed with the delicacy of the foliage 
growing around it, as well as the novelty of the form, made feme columns near Corinth, 
according to this model, and from thence eftabliihed the fymmetry, and determined the 
proportions of the Corinthian order. 


-v-i- XXUL 


Tee fymmetry of this capital is thus performed. The heighth of the capital 

0 

(a c), including the abacus, is to be equal to the thicknefs of the column at 
bottom. The breadth of the abacus is fo regulated, that its diagonal, from angle to angle 
(d d}, may be twice as much as the heighth of the capital; for this gives a proper dimenfion 
to each face. The fronts oi the abacus are bowed inwardly (g i), from the extreme angles 

r ♦ 

(a t j, a ninth part of its breadth. The bottom of the capital is as thick as the top of the 




column (h), without the apoihehs (n) and aftragal (o). The thicknefs (a m) of the abacus is 
the feventh cart of the heighth cf the caniral. The remainder, when the thicknefs of the 

i w 1 * 

abacus is deduced, is divided into three parts, of which one is given to the lower leaves; the 
fecond is ior the heighth of the middle leaves, and to the caulicules or ftalks, from which 
leaves project, fo as to fupport the abacus, the fame heighth is given. From thefe caulicules 
the volutes lpring, projecting to the extreme angles; and the leffer helices (k) are wrought 
under the flowers, which are in the middle of the fronts of the abacus. The flowers on 
the four fides, are, in fize, equal to the thicknefs of the abacus. Thus the Corinthian 

0 

capital will have its proper fymmetry. 


There are alfo other kinds of capitals, called by various names, which are difpofed on the 
fame columns, and which have no proper fymmetry, or relation to any order of columns 
that can be named diirerently; but they are all derived and transferred from the Corinthian, 


pulnnated, or Doric orders, from whofe fymmetries they differ only in the little novelties of 
the fculpture. 


v4*y Ccairch-os, the £r 5 cf anlfk. 

is *j Vnrrvins lays nothing of obcuading cr entnns off 
ths comers ox the abases, 25 generally praitifed by the 
zooms as well as moderns: from whence we are led to 
fcaie\ c, tha; the fides of the abacus of the Corinthian C2- 
according a \ i^uvius, fhodd terminate h four acute 


angles, as (d d) Fig. XXIII. Of this kind are the capitals 
of the Temple of Vella, 2t Rome, and thofe of the Poikile, 
orStoa, 2t Athens. 

(6*) Apomefis is the fmall fquare, or filler, under the 
afbagal 2t the top of the column; at the feventh chapter of 
this book it is called apophygis. 
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Of the Ornaments of Columns. 



• • ( * * t 

S the origin and invention of the feveral orders of columns are above defcribed, it 

0 % ' o# 

feems to me not improper to fpeak alfodf the origin of their ornaments, and of the principles 
from which they were derived. 


Fig. XXVIU. 


• * % 

4 • • 

In the upper part of all edifices, timbers, called by various names, are difpofed, 

I * r 

which, as in names, fo in ufes, differ. ' The trabs (c) are thofe laid over the 
columns, paraftate, and ante, in the c'ontignations and floors. If the fpan of the roof is 

9 

great, under the culmen (m), in the top ol the faftigium, are difpofed columens (a), from 

% 

whence columns derive their name, tranftrs (b), and caprcols (d;; but if the fpan is (mall, 

columens and canthers (c), projecting to the extremities of the eaves. Above the canthers 

% 

are the templats (f); and over them, but under the tyles, are the affcrs ;g\ projecting fo 
far as to ihelter the walls. Thus each, according to its ufc, has its proper place and order. 


(0*) By the word ornaments is to be underltood entabla¬ 
tures, Vitruvius expreffing them by that appellation. 

♦ « 

(1*) I have adhered to the Latin names of the timbers, 
*n order to preferve a fimilarity between the readingof the text 
and of the tranflation, and to give the reader a better oppor¬ 
tunity of making his own judgment of the timbers meant by 
thofe names,mentioning my own opinion thereon in the notes. 
The trabes, or beams, are undoubtedly the. plates, or 

raifmg plates, as our workmen call them; being the timbers 

# 

that are laid upon the fummit of the walls, columns, &c. 
receiving the prefiure of the roof, and diflributing it equably 
over the fupports. From this timber, the architrave, or 
epiftylium, is derived, e c Fig. XXVIII. 

The column, or columen, I conceive to be that upright 
piece (a a), by us called king-poft, which is fituated perpen¬ 
dicularly under the ridge of the roof, defending from thence to 
the tigna h, or crofs beam, below. Some have taken it for 
the horizontal piece in the ridge, called the ridge piece, 
(m m) and which, Vitruvius, in this place, as well as in 
the firft chapter of the fifth book, calls culmen. 

The name of columns, bting derived therefrom, is a cir- 
cumftance that favours the fuppofition of its being a per¬ 
pendicular piece; and the king-pod, which is a principal 
and ncceflary part of a large roof, and the mention of 
which is to be expected, in a defeription of the timbers of a 
roof, is no where elfe mentioned. 

The tranftrac I was about to accept, as others have done, 
for the horizontal beams, h h that lay crofs the building, 
holding together the oppofite walls, when I obferved that 
thofe crofs beams are mentioned in the next paragraph by 
the general name of tignx: and ir is laid that the tranilrte 


are ufed in large roofs only, not in fmall. Alfo in the de- 
feription of the Bafilict of Fano (Chap. I. Book V.) Vi¬ 
truvius mentions tranftne fupporting the culmen, where it 
is evident no fuch horizontal beams can be ufed, on account 
of the vault of the cieling riling into the angle of the roof; 
and where thofe who have fuppofed the tranftne to be the 
horizontal beams have repreprefented no fuch beams; and 
confeqtiently no tranftrrc, although Vitruvius exprefsly 
mentions them. From thefe circumftanccs, Ijddge the tran- 
ftrte to be the principal rafters (b b) •, for thofe rafters, and 
the braces, or capreols (d) as well as the king-poft (a) are (as 
Vitruvius fays) ufed only in large roofs, not in fmall; and are 
ncceflary, not only on account of the magnitude of the 
roof, but on account of the projeclure of the fmall rafters 
beyond the ends of the tignie (in the fame manner as the 
mutules projeft beyond the triglyphs;) and which could not 

9 

happen without the alliftanceof fuch principal rafters to fup- 
port them I do not fuppofe thefe tranftne, or principal raf¬ 
ters, to have been ufed at every tigna, but at proper diftances. 

The capreols are univcrfally allowed to be the ft ruts, or 
braces (d d.) 

The canthers are evidently the common rafters (c c); 
for Vitruvius fays, the declination -of the mutules are in 
imitation of the inclined pofition of the canthers. 1 have 
purpofely avoided drawing the canthers fo broad in pro¬ 
portion as the mutules are generally represented. 

’ The templats are the crofs pieces (f f) ferving to fuppor £ 
the jfiers in the fpaces between the canthers. 

. The aflers feem to be fmall pieces ranged very clofe, in 
order to fupport the tiles • for Vitruvius fays, they laid 
between the templats and the tiles; and the dentils arc in 
imitation thereof. . 
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the artihccrs, v.hen they ereced (acred edidces, imitated 


c£ o: i 






marble; end this invention the ancient workmen thought proper to 


ne interior 


.s ezire 


cr 

o 


purfue. Thus, whenever they conihmcred any building, they laid the joifts from t 

treme parts, then built up the interioift (k), and, to give the work a plea£n_ 
appearance, adorned the tap with a cornice and fdtigium; then, as much of the joifts as 
prelected beyond the wall they fa wed oft; which appearing unhandfome, they made tablets (h), 
like the triglyphs no~ in ufe, £xed them againft the fa wed ends of the joifts, and painted 
them in wax, that the fixtures of the joifts might not offend the light. Thus the triglyphs, 




interioifts, and ops, in Doric work, had their origin from the dilpofition of the timbers of 


tne root. 


Afti?.wa?d, in other works, fome made the canthers, that were perpendicularly over the 
triglyphs, to project outward, and carved their prefecture; hence, as the triglyphs arofe 
from the difpoiiuon or rhe ioiffs, fo the intitules under the corona were derived from the 
projeaure of the canthers: where lore, in Irene or marble ftruclures, the mutulesare reprefented 
declining, in imitation of die canthers; and alio, cn account of the droppings from the eaves, 
it is proper they fhould have fuch declination. 


Faoi: this imitation, therefore, arofe the ufe of triglyphs and mutules in Doric work : for 
it cannot be, as fome erroneoufiy affert, that the triglyphs reprefent windows; becaufe 

3 i ^ 

^SvF 15 dilpofed m the angles, and over the quarters of the columns, in which places 
windows are not permitted; for if windows were there left, the union of the angles of 


buildings would be diffolved; alfo, if the triglyphs are fuppofed to be fituated in the place 
cf the windows, by the fame reafon, the dentils in Ionic work may be thought to occupy the 
places of the windows; for the intervals between the dentils, as well as between the triglyphs, 


are called mgiipss^ the Greeks calling the bed of the joifts and afters, opas, (as we call it cava> 
columburiu) ; io becaufe the inteijoift is between two ops, it is by them called met-opee. As 
the iriglypns and mutules in the Doric order are founded upon thefe principles, fo the dentils, 
in the Ionic, derive their proper origin from the workmanftiip; and as the mutules reprefent 
the procedures of the canthers, the dentils in the Ionic order are in imitation of the procedure 
cf the alien. For this reafon, in Grecian buildings, dentils are never placed under the 
mutules; ior afters cannot be under canthers. As therefore they ftiould in reality be above 
the can liters and templats, if they are reprefented below them, the work is on falfe principles. 
The ancients likewise did not approve of placing mutules or dentils in the faftigium, but the 


(2*) 0p2! :s explained inker on in this chapter. ' 

(=*V la £e rcas or the Grecian buildings at Athens, 
2M zlCo in fame & PceSum, in Italy, we £nd the triglyphs 
pbetd dole to the angles, not perpendicularly over the 

middle of the columns, as praS&d in ihe Roman 23 well 
zs modem archhecrure. 

(4*) 2y this czpfeSen we are to mdcrfhnd the middle 
of the columns ; for the qmuters of the columns, I %p 


mean the lour parts of the column, when divided on the 
plan, by two diagonal lines palling through the center at 
right angles to each other, in .1 of a crofs, thus, 

/C^ 

I In l ^ c nm chapter Vitruvius calls them the middle 

quarters, which are the two quarters a and d in the middle 
or the iront and rear of a column fb divided, having the two 
other quarters b and c on either fide them. 
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corbha only; becaufe, neither canthers nor offers arfe laid toward the -front of the faftigiuni; 
nor can they there projeft, for they are laid inclining toward the eaves. As, therefore, it 
could not be done in reality, they judged it not proper tb be done in reprefentation; for the 
propriety of all things, which they introduced in works of perfeSion, they derived froni 
truth and nature; and approved thofe only which could bear the teft of rational argumentation. 
From thefe principles they eftablilhed the fymmetry arid proportions of each order; of which, 
purfuing the defcnption, and having fpoken above of the inhitution of the ionic and the 
Corinthianj I lhall now briefly explain the proportion arid formation of the Doric. 



CHAPTER 


III. 


Of the Dorit Order. 



OME architeSs have maintained, that temples ffiould not be built of the Doric ord 


order, 


w 

becaufe it occafions an imperfection and an inconvenience in the fymmetry; for this reafon 
it was rejected by Tarchefius, Pytheus, and alfo by Hermogenes: the latter, after he had 
prepared marble materials for a Doric temple, altered them, and from the ’ fame materials 
raifed an Ionic temple to Bacchus. However, it was not becaufe the appearance was 
unhandfome, or the manner or form ignoble; but bedaufe it impeded the diftribution, and 

Hr 1 ' 

the arrangement of the triglyphs and lacunars was unfuitable to the defign; for it is neceflary 
that the triglyphs fhould be difpofed over the middle quarters of the columns; the metops, 
which are between the triglyphs, be made as long as high; and the triglyphs over the angle 
columns be placed at the extremities, and not over the middle quarters. So that the metops 
which adjoin the angular triglyphs, are not fquare, but more oblong by half the breadth of 

t it 

a triglyph. Thofe who would make all the metops equal, contra# the extreme intercolumn 



(i*) The lacunars are the coffers or pannels ufualty 
formed in the foffites of the corona, or architrave, as well as • 
in the delings, &c. 

% 

t 2 *) Gallant, as well as Perault, remarks, that the metop 
is not encreafed quite half the breadth of a triglypli, but lefs 
than half, by as much as the femi-diminution of the column. 
This is not the fatt 5 they have not recollefted the lateral pro¬ 
jection of the triglyph from the face of the frife, but have 
fuppofed the outer edge of the angular iriglyph to be perpen¬ 
dicular with the top of the Ihaft of the column; whereas, ac- 
cording to the rule of Vitruvius here given, the faid outer 
edge will ever be perpendicular to the bottom of the Ihaft, 

► 

which was the conftant practice of the Greeks ; fo that the 
extreme metop was encreafed half the breadth of a triglyph 


exaftly, and the projection of the triglyphs was the only 
thing varied by the various diminution of the columns. 

The projection of the triglyphs will by this rule be Ids, 
in proportion as the column is taller, and lefs diminifhed i 
which is agreeable ,to the remark made at the third chapter 
of the third book. 

The method of placing the outer edge of the angular 
triglyphs perpendicular to the bottom of the Ihaft of the 
column, was generally praCtifed by the Greeks, as is proved 
by all the examples of Grecian temples now remaining; 
but they made the face of the epiftylium alfo in the fame 
perpendicular; whereas Vitruvius direCts this latter to be 
perpendicular to the top of the* fiiafr, and, (as may be in¬ 
ferred from the context) the face of the frife or metop alfo. 
See note 4* enfuing. 

Pp 
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fcalf the breadth of a trigiypb; but this, whether it is done by lengthening the metope or 
by contracnng the intercolumn, is a defed. On this account, the ancients avoided the ufe 
of the Doric order in facred edifices. Following however our method, we ihall give the 
explanation of this order, as we have received it from the mailers; fo that thofe who attend 
to thefe precepts will here fir-d defcribed the rules by which they may erec! a temple in the 
Doric manner, without i2ult or imperiecrion. 


XIF. 


t ♦ 


C'uZ 


The front of the Doric temple, where the columns are erected, is, if tetrafiyle, 
divided into XXVIII parts; if hexafxyle into XL!V. Of thefe parts one 


will be a module, called in Greek cmbaies* by which the dillnbution 



•US; 


the general agrccmenrof 


hah 


22ceemeur Ur is fome cfoer trac 




az=. and ohfcrvfoz that Vitruvius 'z 




computsnon 


i.-: 


5 - cjpofinon is ror diaffyle work, I 
according to that Ipeces of ir.rerco- 
itexaciivasirgrri therewith; rhcnum- 


ra, zs generally wrote fo the text, happening right in 
a fofcasces. Thus, in the trtiafiyle temple, the two 
£T2i fot e r cols m n s , zr 3 diamecers, ore modules each, is 
: modules 5 the saddl e bterroiemn to contain three 
glyphs muff be S modules; 2nd the four columns, at 


a mod ule s each, is S modules ; which aitogrther mike 2S 


cs anS e s, the number of the text. So, h the hcxaffyle 
temple, the fear lateral focercclcmns, at 6 modules each, 
is 24 modules; the middle cue 5 . and the fix columns 12; 
which b cE make 44 modules, us b the rest. But, b 
rids cafe it c2 happen that the metc-ps in the iaccra! b:er- 
cofctms will be 2 fxih part cf 2 module baser than a mo¬ 


on 


12 half, the tneafure generally allowed them; and, 
ocher hand, if the memps are computed no mure 


than 2 module and an half, the lateral btercolumns will be 
half 2 module lefs than three diameters, the juft meafure of 
diaftyle work. It may be laid, that the deduction of half a 
module does not change the fpscics of intercolumniarioa; 
ba: I anfwer half 2 module changes euftyle to fyflyle and, 
if 2 fcal! difference from the preferibed meafure may be 
2ibwed b the btercolumns, it may alfo, with ‘as little im¬ 
propriety, be allox ed in the metops. 

The differences b the proportion of the metops that may be 
cbfrrved b the federal Grecian ruins, in thofe at Pceftuip, 
and b ocher remains of antiquity, make it appear, that the 
ancients did not icrupuloudy adhere to the rule of giving the 
metops 2 module and a half prerifely, or to making them 





In 2 Doric temple, a: Com in Italy, published by Piranefi, 
the metops of the fide and middle intercolumns are not of the 
lame breadth ; alfo, b fome ancient examples, the capital of 
the triglyphs is bduded in the module and half, and in others 
it is excluded; it is fomerimes continued through the metop, 
and fo.T.erimts difeontmued. 

Nor does Vitruvius pofitively fix the heighth of the me¬ 
tops, but only lays, they are as high as long. The heighth 
of the triglyphs did not always determine that of the raeteps, 
which fomerimes rofe higher than the triglyphs, breaking 
bto the capital or large band above them. 

In the prefect cafe, the extraordinary length of the metop 
is exactly equal to the heighth of the capital of the triglyph 
(each being the fixth part of a module), fo that fuppofing 
that member to be included in the heighth or the metops, 
they perfectly 2gree with the words ox \ itruvius, in being 

exactly 2s long as high. 

The agreement, therefore, of the numbers or the text, 
with the fpedes of btercolumniarion mentioned, makes it 
highly probable that Vitruvius Intended the metops to beoi 
fuch a length, difregardfog the fmall differences in their 
meafurcs, as not befog confidcrabie enough to offend the. 
eye; and that ccnfequently the numbers, as generally found 

in the manutripts, are perfectly right, and as intended by 

* 

the author. 
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Fig. XXVI. 
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;ula’ted. The thicknefs of the columns is two modules; the heighth, including the 

capitals, fourteen. The thickriefs of the capital (a c) one module; the breadth (a b\ 

• * • •« . t f ... J 4 


two and the fixth part of a module. The thicknefs of the capital is divided 


into three parts, of which one is for the abacus (d) with its cymatium; another for the echinus 
(f) with its annules; and the third for the hypotrachelion (h.) The columns are diminifhed iii 
the fame manner as defcribed for Ionic columns in the third book. 


• * T ' 

* • ^ * 1 \ J # ^ 

The heighth of the epiftilium (e) with the tenia (g) and guttse (i) is one module. The 

tenia is the fevehth part of a module. The length of the guttae, under the tenia, coincides 
with the perpendicular of the triglyphs. Their heighth, with the regula; (k) is the fixth part 

t * # • • » i « » « 

of a module. The breadth of the bottom of the epiftylium ahfwers to the hypotrachelion at 
the top of the columns. 


l % • 

Upon the epiftylium; the triglyphs ( 11 ), having the nietops (m) between them; are placed; 
being one module and a half high, and one module broad in front; they are fo diftributed, 
that. th6fe which happen over the angle, as well as over the intermediate columns,' may be 
perpendicular to the middle quarters thereof; two are left in the intercolumns; and in the 
middle intercolumn of the pronaos and of the pofticus; three ; for, by. this enlargment of the 
middle interval, the approach to th£ image of God‘ is rendered more commodious and free 


from ini 



The breadth of the triglyph is divided into fix parts; of which, five are placed in the 
middle, two and a half being on either fide. The middle one makes the regula or femur (n), 
which the Greeks call mens. On either fide this, are the channels, funk as if imprinted 

with the elbow of a fquare. To the right and left of thefe, another femur is formed, and 

* • .. 

at the extremities femi-channels are flanted. 


9 

The triglyphs being thus difpofed, the metops, which are between the triglyphs, are as 
high as long. At the extreme angles, femi metops are impreffed, half a module broad. 



(4*) It is to .be. remembered that Vitruvius makes his 
divifions on the line whereon the columns are e reified, and 
includes in the extent of that line the whole fliafe of the 
angle columns-, when, therefore, all the triglyphs and metops 
are adjufted according to the'direftions given, at either end 
of that line will remain a fpace equal to half a module. 
This is the meaning of Vitruvius, and not that the fpace 
left at the angles at the heighth of the frife will be half a 
module, as it has been ufually undetftood by the tranf- 
lators; for, on account of the diminution of the 
fiiaft of the columns, the fpace at that height will be 

leflened. 





I Vitruvius has given us no information concerning the pro- 
jetton of the triglyphs from the face of the metops. In the 
Greek works, the face of the triglyph is always found to be 
perpendicular with the face of the epiftylium, and the metop 
recedes; blit in the Roman works, as in the theatre of 
Marcellus, and the Doric temple of Cora, the faces of the 
metops are perpendicular with the face of the epiftylium, 
and the triglyphs projett For want of inftruftion, therefore, 
with regard to the quantity of the triglyphs proje&on, I 
fhall follow the example of the theatre of Marcellus, in which 
it is nearly equal to the twentieth part of the diameter of 

the column. 

9 
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Thus the rnetops, intercolumns, and kcunars, being regularly diilributed, all defefls will 
be avoided. The capital 'j>) of the triglyph is made the fixth part of a module. 

Over the capital of the triglyphs is placed the corona (q), projeaing the half and the fixth 
part of a module* having a Doric cymatium (v) below, and another (v) above. The thicknefs 
of the corona, with the cvmatiums, is half a module. In the under part of the corona, 

* 9 * . . IO * 

perpendicular to the triglyphs, and to the middle of the metops, the dire&ions of the vk(z), 

and the diitriburion of the suits (i), are to be fo contrived, that there may be fix gutts in 

length, and three in breadth. The remaining fpaces (y), the metops being broader than the 

trislvphs, are left plain, or have the fculptures of thunder-bolts. Near the edge of the lame 
w 1X ♦ 

corona, a line is enchaied, which is called The tympan, fima, corons, and the reft, 

are executed in the lame manner as has been defcribed for the Ionic order. 




The foreroins is the method for compofiag diaftyle works ; but, if the ftru&ure 
is to be made fyftyle and monotriglyph, the front of the temple, if tetraflyle, 


is divided into XXIII parts; if hexaftyle, into XXXV. Of thele one part will be a 



(9*) Vitruvius direfe mutulcs to be made over the metops 
as well as over the triglyphs. This is fo contrary to the cuftom 
of the modems, that none of the preceding tranflators have 
underftood the pafiage; not believing it could poffibly have 
that meaning : but Cnee the remains of the Grecian build¬ 
ings have become known to us, we are no longer doubtful 
of hs being the author’s intention that mutulcs fhould be 
made over the metops as well as over the triglyphs, (as 
ng. XXVI. Chews.) This alfo clears the fuccceding pillage, 
rtzpis fectic qrJ. Ictisns fiat a:tc$£ quzm tTig^pki, which 
has much puzzled die commentators, and which they have 
all underfiood and explained, by their draughts, in a man¬ 
ner different to each other. 

(io*) The Via, I conceive to be the intervals or fpaces 

between the gutrz; and that they are fo called becaufe they 
referable the vis, or trices, about the iflands of houfes in a 
city. Galiani fuppoles them to be the margins of the panncls 
in the fomte of the corona. 

(ii*) This is a groove made to check the rain water. 

% 

(12*) Monotriglyph fignifies that manner which has only 
one triglyph in the intercolumns. 

If the metops are allowed to be no more than a module 
2nd a half broad, the intercolumns can be no more than a 
diameter and half wide. ‘Wherefore, it has been generally 
fuppofed that has been wrote, by miftake, inftead of 
gfcujijln, to which Galiani has altered die tart. This point 
will be dilcufied in the following cotes. 
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(13*) It has been before obferved, that Vitruvius, in 
fome places, confiders each ftbne of the entablature that 
lays from center to center of column as a feparate epiftylium; 
as d e and e f, Fig. XVI. 

■W) This paflage has been generally mifunderftood and 
mifcorrefted, by the editors and tranflators, to two mttops 
and one triglyph. De Laet and Galiani, following the cor 
•reCtion of Philander, have thus given the text, metopa dua 
6 ? triglypbi fmgiili , iiiftcad of metop* fc? triglipbi bini , as die 
manuferipts exprefs it. 

It mult be noted, that in deferibing this mohotriglyph 
work, Vitruvius does not previouflv mention the triglyphs 
over the columns, as he has done in the defeription of the 

work. It is therefore necefiary that he Ihouid, by 

% 

fome means, mention and include them, as well as thole 
over the intercolumns. This he does, by deferibing two 
metops and two triglyphs over each epiltylium; for from 
tthter to center of colUmti is two metops, one whoie tri¬ 
glyph and two hemitriglyphs, v/hich make two df each; 
Thofe who read but one triglyph fuppofc no mention to be 
made in the text of thofe over the columns; which are, how- 
ever, neceflary to complete the number of modules which 

they themfelves aflign to the front of the temple. 

% 

(15*) Here is another erroneous alteration df the text, 
derived from the miftaken correction of Philander, and 
adopted by all the other editors. They read, in angularibus 
von amplius qilam quantum eft fpatium bemitriglypbi, in Head of 

in angularibus , hoc amplius quantum dimidiatum, eft fpatium 

\ 

bemi triglypbi , which I find in fodr manuferipts: and Phi¬ 
lander has given it as the current text. This latter reading 
is perfectly juft; for, as the manner of numbering the tri¬ 
glyphs and metops in this fyftyle work, is from center to 
center of column, there muft confequently be a hemitri- 
glyph left unaccounted over the angle columns ; by which it 
happens that the-fpace to be added at the angles Is larger than 
in the former cafe, (that is, than in the diaftyle Work) By as 
much as that bifeCted hemitriglyph; and thus it itfcxprefled 
by the latter reading: whereas the former reading, which is 
the falfe correction, exprefies only, that a hemitriglyph is 
left at the angles ; as in the former inftance, which is a de¬ 
fective and erroneous explication; for there remains at the 
angles a hemitriglyph more than in the former inftance. 

But I find this whole paflage fo different from that 
in the common editions, that it may not be improper to 
tranferibe it, ita fupraftngula epiftyha & metop£ Cf? triglypbi 
binl erunt collocendi: in angtdaribus, hoc amplius, quantum di¬ 
midiatum eft fpatium hem;triglypbi, id accedes in mediants , 




* • ' . * 

babrn cymatium Dcricum in imo, alteram in fummo , item cum 
cymtiis corona craffa ix dimidia, divideiide autrn funt in corona 
ima ad perpendiculum centra fafligium trium triglypborum £? 
trium miteparum fpatium diftabit, quod latitts medium inter - 
columnium accedentibus ad adem Lbeat laxamentm c? adverfus 
fmulacra Deorum afpeftus dignitatem. Cclumnas autenifria, &c. 


which runs thus in tranflation, Over every cpiftylium me- 

* • * * • 
tops, and triglyph two of each are difpofed. In the angles 

this (fpecies) is larger (tliah die former) by as much as the 

fpace of the bifeCled hemitriglyph; fo that it happens, in thfe 

middle cpiftylium (the corona having a Doric cymatium 


Below and another above, and being, with the cymatiums, 
half a module thick) that the fpace under the corona per¬ 
pendicular to the fafligium, is divided into three triglyphs, 
and three metops; for tiie middle imercolumn being en¬ 
larged, renders the entrance of the temple morb fpaciouS, 
and gives an appearance of dignity towards the ftaiue of the 
God. 


(16*) Again; where the manuferipts have triurd trigtypbd- 
rum (ft trium metoparum. Philander would have duorum trigly¬ 
pborum Is trium metoparum , or trium trighpborum & quatiir 
metoparum-, which laft, .Dc L2er, Barbara, Peraultand Ga- 
Jiani have adopted. But, as it has been before fhewn that 
Vitruvius computes from center to center of column, the 
number of triglyphs and metops muft of coufle be equal. 
Therefore, the original reading is more probably right; 
and we (hall find, by the following obfervations, that it 
perfeCHy agrees with the other circumftances of the context. 

1 come now to fpeak of the other two numbers, viz XXIII 
and XXXV, which have been changed by fome to nineteen 
and a half, and twenty-uine and a half by others to twenty- 
two arid tb'&ty-two. I deferred fpeaking of thefe till after 
the preceding notes, that what is faid thereon may be the 
better underftood. Proceeding to prove thefe numbers in 
• the fame manner as the former two, I firft premife that 
Vitruvius intitles this Syftyle work ; and, as he preferibes 
but one triglyph in each intercoluthn, the metops arc con- 
ftquently two modules in breadth. Therefore, in the tetra- 
ftyle temple, the four columns and two lattcral interco- 
ltlmns make 8 diafneters. The middle intercolumn, to 
contain the given number of triglyphs and metops of the 
fame dimenfions, will require to be 3’- diameters; which, 
added to the forriicr 8, make in all n£ diameters, or 23 

„ I 

modules, exaCUy the number mentioned by Vitruvius. It 
may alfo be computed by the number of triglyphs and 
metops: thus, eight triglyphs, at one module each, is S 
modules; feven metops, at two modules each, is 14 modules; 
which together make 11 : and the two portions of metops. 
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enlargement of the middle intercolumn renders the entrance of the temple more fpacious, &nd 


gives an appearance 


w 

Upon the capital of the triglyphs, the corona is to be placed, having, as before laid, a Doric 
cymatium at bottom and another at top. The thicknefs of the corona, with its cymatiums, is 
half a module. The under part of the corona, perpendicular to the triglyphs, and to the 
middle of the metops, is to be divided, for the diredion of the vis, and the difiribution of 
flip cmrts e 2II the reft are the fame as has been mentioned in the diaftyle fpecies. 


*7* 


wrou 


XXFL 


twenty angles, (3, 5, 7;) but, if they are hollowed, they are to be thus 


performed. A fquare (1, 2, 3, 4) is deferibed, whofe fides are equal to the interval ot a 
ftria; in the center (?) of the fquare, the central point of the compares is placed, and a 
circular line drawn, touching the angles of the fquare 5 and that portion of the curve (2 3)* 
which is between the lines of the circle and the fquare, forms the hollow of the ftria. 
Thus the Doric column will have its proper kind of ftriature. With regard to the fwelling 
which it has in the middle, it is the fame as has been deferibed in the third book for Ionic 
columns. 


As the iymmetry of the external parts of Corinthian, Doric, and Ionic temples, has been 
deferibed, it is alfo neceflary to explain the internal diftribution of the cell and pronaos. 



kfi atthc aogfcs, i~ ?-ntri«r module, amounting in all to 23 


irijH 


The fame co mpuari oa alfo aafwcn in the hexaflyle 
temple; there are twelve triglyphs, which is 12 module;; 
eleven metops, which is 22 modules; and the por¬ 
tions of metops left at the angles is 1 module, which make 
in all 35 modules, the number or die text. 

The objection is, that the metops will be half a module 
breeder than it is fnppo&d they fhould be *, notwiihftanding 
winch, the exact a g re em ent of the numbers in thefe two, as 
well as in the former two inflances, with the Jpedes of inter- 

d, is a fofodent argument to prove, 
t, Inch a breadth in the metops was intended by Vitru- 
tob in monotxiglyph and fyfiyle work, 2s he terms it, and 
efpeoally with co lumns , whofe thicknefs is the feventh part 
of their heighth; for we End, by the examples before men- 
ooned, that the a nc i en ts did not fcrupulouQy adhere to the 


« ■.UinnirtiTi n 







or 



a module and an half in breadth. 


Alfo, in the fecond chapter of the third book, Vitruvius 
fays. Columns whofe thtebufs is the eighth part of their heighth, 
would appear grofs and unhandfom if ufed 'in fyencfijle work j 
much worfe, therefore, would thefe (whofe thicknefs is the 
feventh part of their heighth) appear in his opinion, if they 
were fo applied: as even thefinalldraft. Fig. XVI, evinces. 
All which contribute to confirm the opinion, that he never 
intended fuch application; and the perfcft agreement and 
apmds of all thefe circumftances, feem fufficient to allure us 
of the juftneft of the reading as generally found in the text. 

Fig. XVII. fhews the Doric monotriglyph front with 
fyfiyle intercolumns, as deferibed by Vitruvius; and Fig. 
XVL the fame, with pycnoftyle intercolumns, as altered by 
former editors. 


(i7*)In the Doric temple at Cora, before mentioned, is an 
example of both thefe forts of firiae or channelling; the lower 
part of the columns having the flat, and the upper part the 
hollow kind of ftri«e. See Fig. XXVI. 
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Of the internal Diftribution of the Cell and PronaoSi 


Pie. ma. 



• ft . ^ • • • * * # * * ♦ 

H E temple is to be fo contrived, that the breadth may be half the length* 

and the fame cell be in length (K C) a fourth part more than the 
1* - 
breadth, including the wall in which the doors are placed. The remaining three parts 

advance to the ants (D) of the walls of the pronaos, which ants fhould be of the fame 

thicknefs as the columns; and if the cell is more than XX feet in breadth, 

Fig. WILL , , _ ...... . 

two columns (i 2) are placed between the two ants (D), which feparate the 

4 $ 

fpace of the pteromatos and the pronaos. Alfo, the three intercolumns which arc 

between the antas (D) and columns (i 2), are clofed with plutei of marble, or of infide 

% 

materials, leaving therein apertures to communicate with the pronaos. 



♦ • » • 

(i») It is proper to be mentioned, as a caution, that all 

the tranflators before Galiani (who himfelf has made the re¬ 
mark) have fuppofed this chapter treated of a kind of 
temples different from thofe before explained, and have 
riiade their draughts accordingly; whereas it is fufficiently 
evident, by the reading of the context, that it treats of the 
internal parts of the fame temples, of which the external 
only have been deferibed. 


(2*) I at firft thought with Galiani, that the breadth 
here mentioned Ihould be underftood to be that 6f the tohole 
temple; but feveral concurring circumftances obliged me to 
alter my opinion. Vitruvius fpeaks of two columns (12, 
Fig, XVIII) to be placed between the antae D, if the 

breadth exceeds twenty feet; and of two others (5 6) to be 
placed more inward, if the breadth exceeds forty feet. This 
necefiarily fuppofes a confiderable diftance between the 
ant® D and the fronc walls C of the cell; but, if the 
length of the cell is a fourth part more than the breadth of 
the whole temple, no I'uch diftance can happen, nor any 
fuch columns be placed, as appears by Galiam's draughts, 
and as may eafily be proved by trial on any of the draughts 
of temples. Fig- XVIII, XIX, and XX. But, if the 
breadth mentioned is underftood to be that of the cell, then 
the parts happen fuitable to this difpofition of columns, as 
is Ihcwn by the plans of the peripteral temples above men¬ 
tioned ; which, therefore, is a fufficient evidence that it 

\ 

fhould be fo underftood. 



This being the cafe, it follows, that the three parts men¬ 
tioned to remain, and to extend to the ant®, muft relacfi 
to the cell alfo j and, confequently, thar the word temple 
(xiis) at the beginning of the chapter, mull be underftood 
to fignify the internal ifcmple or cell only; that is, from the 

columns marked 1 2, to thofe marked 3 4, excluding the 

• « * * 

periftyle of columns around thcTame. The external propor¬ 
tion of the whole temple has been beloie deferibed in the firft: 
chapter of the third book; and the ule 0 this chapter is 
profeffedly to explain the internal parts. 

(3*) Here again the word <cdis muft be underftood to 
mean the cell becaufe the placing of columns, 1 2, Fig. 
XVIII, between the ants D, muft be fuppofed to depend 
on the diftance of thefe ant® from each other, and on the 
breadth of the cell; alfo, becaufe, in peripteral temples 
(which are the temples in queftion) a breadth of twenty 
feet in the whole would caufe the cell to be too fmall to 
require two columns to be placed in the breadth between 

the ants thereof. 

# 

(4*) Pteromatos fignifies the walks and ranges of columns 
on the flanks of the temple. See note 14. at the VHth chapter 
of this book. 

9 

(5 a ) Plutei was the general name of all kinds of fences. 
To what heighth thefe plutei between the columns were 
raifed wc arc not informed ; but moft probably they were 
only pedcftal high.- See note 3, chapter 1. book V. 
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_ I F tie breadth is more than XL feet, columns (5 6) are placed more inward, 

XV 111 . to t jj C C0 ] umnSj between die ante, and have the fame heighth as thofe 

ia front; but their thicknefs is ieffened according to this rule ; if thofe in front are an eighth 
part of their heighth, thefe are made a ninth part; and if thofe are a ninth or tenth, thefe 
are made proportional; for, on account of the inclofure of the air, this diminution will not 
be difeerned ; but if they fhould appear thinner, the Hrizc, being XXIV in the exterior 
columns, in thefe muH be made XXVIII .or XXXII, that what is taken from the 
fuHbnce of the {haft may be fo retrieved by the additional number of flris as to be 
imperceptible: and thus columns of unequal thicknefs will be made to appear equal. 
The rcafon of this eSed is, the eye feeing the objects more numerous and frequent, feems 
to pafs over a greater compafs; for, if two columns of equal thicknefs are meafured round 
with lines, one being floated, the other not, and the line girts over the hollows and angles of 
the Ibis; notwithftanding the columns maybe of equal thicknefs, the lines which encompafs 
them will not be equal, becaufe the girt of the Hris renders one of the lines of a greater length. 
T his being the cafe, it cannot be improper, in narrow and enclofed places, to make the 
lymmetry of the columns more {lender, provided we properly adjuft the Hris. 


The thicknefs of the walls of the cell fhould be in proportion to its magnitude, obferving 
that the ant2 are to be of equal thicknefs with the columns. If they are built with fmall fiones, 
they are to be regularly laid; but if fquared Hones or marble are ufed, they are generally 
formed rather fmall and equal; becaufe the middle Hones binding the middle joints, make 
the whole work fironger, and alfo the tilings, occafioned by the preflure about the joints 
and courfes, become more agreeable in appearance. 


CHAPTER V. 

* 

Of the Pofition of Temples according to the Regions. 

T 

A HE facred temples of the immortal Gods Ihould be fo dilpofed, that, if there is no 

impediment, 2nd the ufe of the temple permits, the Hatue which is placed in the cell may 

feem to look toward the evening region of the heavens; fb that thole who approach the altar, 

to mase their orterings, or perform fe orifices, may look toward the eaHern fky, and to the 

image which is in the temple. By this means the temple, the eaHern Iky, the Applicants 

and lacrificers making their vows, and the image feeming to rife to behold them, will all 

be feen at one view : for it is proper that the altars of the Gods Oiould be diipofed to the 
eaH. 


< 



d 
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But if the nature of the pi dee prevents that pofition, then the tempie is to lie turned to the 
view of the greater part of the city walls, and temples of the Gods; or ihould facred fand 
be built near a river, like thofe near the Nile in Egypt, they Ihould look toward the banks 

of the river; fo likewife, if near a public way, they fhould be fo fituatedj that the paffengeri 

■ 

may behold it, and pay their falutations. 





chapter. Vt 

I# 

Of tlie Proportions of the Portals of Templet 


HE rules relating to the portals of temples, and theit antepagments (E), are thefe: firfi* 
it is to be determined of what kind they are to be made \ for there are thefe kinds, Doric* 

Ionic, and Attic. 


Fig. XXIX. 
and XXX 


* 

In thofe of the Doric kind, thefe rules are to be obferved i The top df the 
corona (A), which is placed above the upper antepagment, is made level with 
the top (o) of the capitals of the columns which are in the pronaos. The aperture of 
hypothyron is thus determined: The heighth from the pavement (B) of the temple to the 
lacunar* (C), is divided into three parts and a half, of which two parts make the heighth of 
the aperture of the door. This (heighth) is divided into twelve parts, of which five and a 



(i*) The Latin word ojlia, which fignifies the aperture 
of the door, I have rendered portal, in order to preferve 
the diftinftion between that and the framing of wood 
work, &c. made to clofe or Ihut the faid aperture; and which 
is properly called the door. 

(2*) The antepagments are the jambs of the door cafe, 
or perpendicular pieces of the architrave. . 

(3*) The lacunars have been before explained to be the 
cofers, or pannels. Thofe in the deling of the pronaos, 
which are thofe here implied, were ufually on a level with 
thofe in the foffite of the corona, as they are in the temple of 
Thefeus, at Athens; in that of the Sybil, at Tivoli; Vefta, 
at Rome, and divers others. They were placed fometimes 

indeed at different levels, as at the top of the architrave, &c. 

% 




But, as they were originally arid moft ufually at tHtf 
level of the cororia, and Vitruvius has fpoken of no othef 
than thofe in the corona, we muft fuppofe that he confidefs 

thefe which He here mentions to be on the fame level. 

♦ 

(4«) Thb pafiage has* by all the tranflators heretofore 
been explained in A manner that no antique example has 
been found to authorife, arid that has no reafon of propriety 
or beauty to recommend it: they fuppofe that the corond 
of the cornice is intended by Vitruvius to be much more iri 
heighth than all the reft of the cornice, architrave and frife 

together; as A, Fig. XXIX. 

Vitruvius fays that the top of the corona of the portal is 

to be made level with the top of the capitals of the columns 

iri the pronanos; and at the fame time dire&s the apertur* 

of the door to be made of fueh a heighth as caufes the 2f-» 

T t 
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:.ilf tlie fcreadtn of tkc aperttfre at its bottom (B); and at the top it is contracted, if 
;*:e heighth of the aperture is not more than fixteen feet, as much as the third part of the 

w 

rxtepagment. If the heighth is from fixteen to twenty-five feet, the upper part of the 
rperture is contracted a fourth part of the antepagment. If from twenty-five to thirty, the 
upper part of the aperture is contracted an eighth part \ and thofe that are yet higher are to 

— 4 

be ciipofed perpendicular. 


The antepa^ments (E; are made as thick in front as the twelfth part of the heighth of the 

s* 

aperture, and are diminUhed at the top the fourteenth part of their thicknefs. The heighth 
of the fupercilium (D) is equal to the thicknefs of the antepagment at the top. The 



t-ihrarj, ir^e, sne c~£ez par: ct the cornier-, to happen much 
b*?r; trail whence it is iuppofed that he intends all the 
fpzze benreeu m be occupied far the corona; which ccnfe- 
crmtly becomes o: arnonfirousand difpreporrionateheigh'h. 

This e, as it rnufi: be cflivcrfellj allowed, fo ufelds 
aod unmeaning a drfbrmhy, arul fo contray to all the 
Tcncxn examples ct the antique, that it encourages a fuf- 
yicon of is not bong the intention of the author, and 
thut it is a crinake zriScz from foxe unaccountable error 


i 

i 


i 

1 


12nd raro hrhrtcs in the antique wherein the top of the 
corona ci the portal is level with the tops of the capitals 
cf the columns in the pronancs. Thefe arc in the Doric 
temple at Cora, in Italy, and in the Sybils temple at Tivoli. 
Bu^ in boo* thefe examples, the heighth of the aperture is 
rro pans and an hair, out of three and an half, from the 


present to the kccnars; whereas Vitruvius dire& it to 
be co more than two parts. 


k ^ Hrighui of the aperture is allowed two and an half, 
B B, Fig XXX, as in thefe examples ; and all the other 
members are made in the proportions nresriun-d bv Vi- 
trtrvms; men, the top of the corona being made level with 
the top of the cspnals, w jj czufe the corona to be of a 


prroer and moderate fize, nearly equal with the abacus of 
the capitals; as figure XXX Crews. 

The agreement of thefe two examples in the feme pro- 
pertico, the fuhablentfe of this proportion of the aperture 
to the diuribuooa and proportion of all the other parts of 
tfce portal, the cornrijxwJerce of thefe ancient doors in all 
other refpecs to the dtferiprion of Vitruvius, joined with 
riic incongruity and deformity that a-ifes iro n the hrishth 
Oi tie apereure mentioned in the text, make it verv probable 
the: the errer firs here, and that two, has been written 
iefitad of ins s. or dzxfesxs* two and an half. 


Ir is true tint the generality of t h r andent portals, which 
Hsvc come to our knowledge, are not fa high in the aperture 
es thofe cf Cora and Tivoli: feveral of them agree with the 
text, and have but two pans, out of three and an half, from 
the pxvwr.cn: to the laoma-s: fucb are thofe of the temples 

w Futuna Vink, Concord, and Vt2a, at Rome [according 



to Palladio) 2nd that of Pola, in Iilria. But none of thefe 
are cf the Doric or Attic kind ; they are what Vitruvius 
calls the Ionic; whereas thofe of Cora and Tivoli are both 
Attic; which, as Vitruvius hereafter feys, is the fame as 
the Doric, and which latter he is here deferibing. 

Thofe zncien: portals, that have the top of the corona 
level with the tops of the capitals of the columns, do not 
agi.e with me text in the proportional heighth of their 
apermre; and thofe that agree in the heighth of their aper¬ 
ture have not the top of the corona level with the top of 
the capitals; nor can they have, unlefs fonle member of 
the entablature is made fo unufually large and difpropor- 
conate as fhocks the eye of the fpefhtor. By rhefe ancient 
examples, it appears that the Attic and Doric portals have, 
in their apertures, two and an half parts, out of three and an 
half. fr°m the pavement to theheunars; and the Ionic but 
two parts: 2nd that the former have the top of the corona 
level with the top of the capitals, but the latter have not. I 
therefore conjedure, that Vitruvius has, in the dclcrjption, 
inadvertently united the proportion of the Ionic portal with 
that lingularitv of the Doric, of having its corona level with 
the top of the capitals, or elfe that he has written dux s . 
for dux famt\ the j, according to cuftotn, ftandingdpr fmis, 
which the copyifts have miitakenly ^^^df ’anj^at thus 
the error has arifen. Whether or no this conjecture may be 
fetlsfactory and well founded, I fubmit to thedecifion of the 
public. I cannot, however, be of opinion that Vitruvius 
could ever intend fo exorbitant and difproportionate a mem¬ 
ber as that large corona. Propriety, beauty, and the example 
of antiquity, confpire to decry it. In praftice, therefore, it 
appears to me moft advlfeable to make the heighth of the 
aperture in Doric portals like thofe of Cora and Tivoli: viz. 

2 ; t0 3 1» in Ionic portals, to give the aperture the 

heighth mentioned in the text: viz. 2 to 3. 

- ( 5*5 Thus the portal of the Sybils temple at Tivoli, and 
that of Cora, are contracted. 

9 

(6*) In this place the fupercilium fignifies the level part. 
of the architrave, D, 
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cymatium (F) is t6 be made the fixth part of the antepaghient, and its projecture is equal to 

7 £ j ^ 

its thicknefs. The Lelbian cymatium (F), with the aftragai, is to be fculptured. Upon the 

S* * . i * 

cymatium, which is in the fupercilium, the hyperthyrum (G) is to be placed, in thicknefs equal 
to the fupercilium, and therein is to be wrought the Doric cymatium, lefbiam, aftragai, 
lima, fculpture (H). Then the plain corona (A), with its cymatium, is formed, and its 
projefture is equal to the heighth of the fupercilium, which is laid upon the antepagments. 

\ * |t ^ 

To the right and left proje&ures (I) are made, as far as the footings fextend; and in the 
ungue (K), the fame cymatiums are united. 


• i 

But if the Ionic kind is to be ufed, the heighth of the aperture being found 
Ftg* XXXI* ® 

in the fame manner as for the Doric, the breadth is determined, by dividing 

^ • • t • ^ 

the heighth into two parts and an half, of which one part and an half makes the breadth of 
the aperture at bottom. The contra&ure is the fame as in the Doric. The thicknefs of the 
front of the antepagments (E), is the fourteenth part of the heighth of the aperture; their 
cymatium is the ftxth part of their thicknefs. The remainder, exclulive of the cymatium, 

13 * 

is divided into twelve parts; three of which make the firft corfa (a), with its aftragai; four 

i 0 • . • 

the fecond (b), and five the third (c). Thefe corfes, with their aftragals, extend all round; 
The hyperthyrum is formed in the fame manner as that of the Doric. The ancons (L L), or 
prothyrides, (as they are called) are wrought on the right and left, and, exclufive of the 


(7*) The Lelbian cymatium I judge to be an ogee, or 

fima reverfa; becaufe the generality of the ancient portals 
• . • « 

known to us, have this moulding for the cymatium of their 
antepagments*, and thus it is in the portal of Cora, which in fo 
toany other refpetts agrees with the defeription of Vitruvius. 

(8*) The hyperthyrum is the frife, or the frife together 

% 

with the bed-mould of the cornice. 

(9*) This fentence is very obfcure, fc? in to ficalpendum ejl 
cymatium Doricum , ajlragalum Lejbium fima fealptura. Vi¬ 
truvius does not tell us in what pare of the hyperthyrum 
thefe mouldings are to be wrought, nor their proportion; 
and it is doubtful how or what we are to undcrfta'nd by ajira- 

gahm Lejbium fima ficalptura. ■ 

In the portal of the temple at Cora, the mouldings at the 
top of the hyperthyrum, ferving as the bed-mould to the 
cornice, are a cavetto with its fillet; above that, dentils; 
and upon them, an aftragai enriched with beads, having a 
fillet above and below it. Their proportion all together is 
two fevenths of the heighth of the hyperthyrum. Vitruvius 
mentions no dentils, but a fima; and places the aftragai be¬ 
tween that and the Doric cymatium. 

* 

fio*) The proje&ures here Ggnified are doubtlels thole 
which we call knees, made by the excurfion of the cyma¬ 
tium at the upper part of the antepagments j for we find 
fuch proje&ures were frequently ufed in the works of the 
ancients, as in the windows of an ancient Ionic temple now 


remaining at Athens. In thofe of the Sybil at Tivoli, and 
in the portal of the temple at Cora. In this laft, the quan¬ 
tity of their proje&ure is equal to a fourth part of the 
breadth of the antepagment; and their extent from the top 
of the fupercilium downward, is equal to the heighth of the 
whole fupercilium, added to the heighth of its cymatium 
and fafeia j fo that the knee of the facia ranges exactly with 
the bottom line of the fupercilium. 

(11*) Galiani feems to have rightly conceived this pat/ 
fage; the footing, or crepido, here mentioned is probably 
the dll, or Hone, that bears the antepagments. Vitruvius, 
therefore, would have the knees projeft fo far as to be 
perpendicular with the outfide of the antepagments at 
bottom. 


(12*) Ungue, I imagine, exprefles no more than the 
feveral turns or bends of the knee. 

The great proje&ion given to the corona feems to make 
it neceflary to have trufFes (or ancons, as they are hereafter 
called); fuch trufics there are adjoining to the knees in the 

i 

portal of the temple at Cora, as L L, Fig. XXX. 

( 13 *) Tbefaficia, 

% 

(14*) The trulTes or confoles: thofe of the temple at 
Nifmes are, according to Palladio, formed narrower at 
bottom than at top, as fiere directed. 
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leif 3 deicead as low as the bottom of the fupercilium. The thicknefs of thefe in front is 
the third part of the thicknefs of the antepagment; and, at bottom, they are a fourth part 
thinner than at top. 


The doors are fo framed, that the cardinal fcapi (d), may be the twelfth part of the 

16# 

whole heighth of the aperture. Out of twelve parts between the two fcapi, the tympans (e) 

XT* 

have three parts. The impages (f) are fo diftributed, that the heighth being divided 

into five parts, two fuperior, and three inferior, are dilpofed. Upon the middle the 

middle impages are placed ; of the reft, fome are framed at top, and fome at bottom; 

the breadth of the impage is the third part of the tympan; the cymatium (g) is the fixth 

. • ,s * 

part of the impage; the breadth of the fcapi (h) is the half of the impage; the replum (i) is 



(15*}. Scapi are all the pieces in general, which are dif- 
pofei perpendicularly, and which wc call friles: the car¬ 
dinal lcapi I fuppofe ro be the hinge Giles, or rather the 
docr-pofa id which the doors are hinged. The fcapi are 
mentioned twice afierward; the fiift mentioned of the two, 
I take to be the middle friles of the door; 2nd the other, 
the fide fliks, r j. e.) thefe next the antepagments. It is not 
determined whether each of the cardinal Giles is to have in 
breadrh the twelfth part of the heighth of the apemire, or 
whedrer that meafure is to be divided between both. I 




e chofcn the latter: Galhni has altered dtiiudid:, in the 
i, to leiiiz£ds, thereby making thefe cardinal fcapi to 


the twelfth pan of the 


(i6«) The tympans are the pannel*. Penult and Bar¬ 
bara make but one pannel in the whole breadth of the aper¬ 
ture; but the manner in which the fc2p: are three times 
menti oned, proves, that there muft be at leal! four fcapi 
exdcnve of the cardinal lcapi; and, ccnfequrnriy, two 
paanels in the breadth: 2nd this induces me to think that 
the twelve parts, out of which the tympan has three, are 
to be undcrirood to be in the breadth of the aperture, be¬ 
tween the twe cardinal leap'-, not in the heighth of the aper¬ 
ture, ot which the cardinal fcapi has before had one twelfth; 

fer, thus undemanding it, the meafures allowed to the tvm- 

* 

pans, fcapi. See are reccncileablc with that of the breadth 
of the 2perture, otherwife not. 


f 1 /*) tmpages 2re fuppofed to be the horizontal 
pieces of the framing, called by us the rails. The tranf- 


Jarors in genera], excepting Galiani, have made but thn 
in the whole heighth; one in the middle, and the oth 


two at top anu bottom of the door; but it is evident, by 
the expreSaa of the text, ex re!pis da in fiasco aSi in irr.o, 
cf she ref, jzz: dove ad ferns bdoz, and afterward men- 


coning one in the middle, .that there muff be at leafl two 
impages, if not more, both above and below the middle one. 



(iS*) The replum has been varioufly interpreted; but 
the mod general received opinion is, that it is the riling pare 
of the pannel, by us called the raifing. 

The twelve parts of the breadth are thus accounted for; 


The two tympams, at 3 each, - 
The four fcapi, at 4. each. 

The four replums, at; and j each. 
The four cymatiums, at • each 
The middle allragals, or llafFs, n n. 


6 

2 


2 ! 

°! 

0 | 


In all 12 

After all, I am far from being farisQed that the defigrt 
given by the other tranflators, or myfelf, (though molt cor- 
refpondent to the text I could imagine) is to be depended 
on as the true formation of the ancient doors. I rather be¬ 
lieve (founding my opinion on the circumftances of the de- 
feriprion) that the)- were framed in a manner of which we 
have at prefen: no idea. 

We imagine the fcapi are the perpendicular, and the 
impages the horizontal margins of the door; why then 
Ihould the former be but half the breadth of the latter ? 
We know not whether the cymatium is included, in the 
meafure allowed to the impage, or excluded ; whether it 
is at top of the impages only, or at bottom alfo; whether 
it projeds or recedes, and whether it is to be applied to 
the fcapi as well as to the impages; whether the middle im¬ 
page is to be placed at the true middle of the heighth of 
the aperture, or that point which feparates two parts above 
from three below. We are not informed how many im¬ 
pages there are to be made above and below the middle 
one, nor how they are to be difpofed; and we know no: 
what is certainly meant by the rcplum; wherefore the de- 
feriprion conveys to us no .dear idea, but is obfeure and 
unintelligible; and the generality of the tranfiators have 
therefore contented themfelves with giving a draught of the 

OO D 

doors according to their own fancy, without regard to its 
conformity to the words of the text. 
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tne half and a fixth part of the impage; the fcapi (k), which are neareft the antepagments; 


are alfo the half of the impage. * 


IQ | 

But if they are valved, the heighth remaining the fame, ttie width of the door is augmented. 
If they are quadrifors, the heighth alfo is encreafed. 


Pig. XXX. 


The Attic kind are fornied according to the fame rules as the Doric, but have 

21 * 7 


alfo corfes (n), under the cymatiums in the antepagments, worked all round, 
and fo proportioned as to have two parts out of feven contained in the antepagment, exclufive 

_ li % 

of the cymatium ; and thefe doors are not made with ccroftrota ornaments, nor bifors, but 
valved ; and they have apertures in the exterior parts. 

These rules, which are pra&ifed in the compofition of Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
temples, I have explained as well as I have been able, according to the approved methods. 

j 

I (hall now ipeak of the coiiipofitiou of Tufcab temples, and df the inanner in which they 

^ % 

fhould be conftrudied. 



(19*) This exprefiion implies, that the door juft defcribed 


is not of the valved kind, but it does not inform us what 

\ 

valved doors are. Galiani fuppofes them to be one-leaf 
doors i Perault, two-leaf doors, in this place j and in the 
following pafiage, one-leaf doors. It is certain they are 

neither two-leaf doors, called bifors, nor four-leaf doors, 

, *» . 

called quadrifors; becaufe Vitruvius here oppofes them to 


Both; and it is not probable that they are orie-lcaf doors; 
becaufe Vitruvius, after having allowed an ample width for 

* I • 

the door defcribed, fays, if they are to be valved they muft 
be wider} which implies that they are not one-leaf doors •, 
for it is not to be fuppofed that doors that have but one leaf 
fhould be direfted to be made wider than thofe that have 
two or more leaves; it is rather a reafon for making them 
narrower. Indeed, we are not told the number of leaves 
in this defcribed door; but thofe that fuppofe the valved to 
be one-leaf doors, muft fuppofe this to have two or more 
leaves*, for it is evidently not a valved door, as before noted, 
and confequently they muft fuppofe the one-leaf door is 


direfted to be made wider than a door of two or more leaves} 
which is abfurd and improbable. 

The door defcribed is probably a bifors, or two-leaved 
door, as Galiani conceives it -, the diftribution and propor¬ 
tion of the parts agree with fuch a formation; if fo, and if 
it feems likely that, as the valved doors are directed to be 
made wider, they have confequently more leaves than 
the door defcribed, and yet are not quadrifors; it is moft 
probable that they are three-leaved doors, having the middle 
leaf hinged to one of the fide leaves* and tills opinion is, 



in fome degree, confirmed by the order in which they are 
mentioned by Vitruvius -, for he proceeds from the door 
defcribed, which is probably a bifors, to the valved, and 
then to quadrifors. 

(20*) The words of the text, in latitudinem a'djidatur ad* 

0 9 • % 

pliusfcris latitudo , feems to encourage a notion that the breadth 
of the aperture is to be encreafed by as much as the breadth 

of one door, meaning, I fuppofe, one leaf, as Galiani has un- 

, ' ‘ 

derftood it; but I do not venture to render it in that fenfe, 
becaufe the words will equally well bear the conftruftion 1 
have chofen; and utility, as well as the authority of the an¬ 
tique, oppofes fuch a proportion, which makes the door al- 
moft as broad as high. "We find none of the doors of the 

4 

ancient temples much wider than half their heighth, though 

there are feveral that are higher than twice their width. 

% 

♦ 

I 

(21*1 The corfes of the Sybil temple at Tivoli, arid thofe 
of the temple at Cora, are formed accordihg to this rule. 

♦ 

* 

(22*) Ceroftrota is mentioned by Pliny as a kind of inlaid 
work. 

(23*) Some have rendered this pafiage, the doors open 
outward; others render it as I have done. The text is, fc? 
aperturas halcnt in exteriores partes: the fenfe depends on 
the acceptation of the word aperturas > whether it fignifies 
apertarcs} or, the a&ion of opening. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Proportions of Tufcan Temples. 


Ffc- XXXII. 


T 


H E length of the place (m m), on which the temple is ereSed, being 
divided into fix parts, one is deducted, and the remainder given to the breadth 
(k k). The length is divided in two parts; the interior part (m n) is afiigned for the fpace 
of the cell, and that next the front is left for the difpofidon of the columns. The breadth is 
divided into ten parts ; of which, three to the right and left are given for the lefler cells (a), 
or for the places of the wings (b); the remaining four are allotted to the middle temple (h). 
In the fpace of the pronaos (B), which is before the cells, the columns are fo difpofed, that 
thofe of the angles (d) may Hand oppofite to the ante (c), at the extreme parts of the walls. 
The middle two (e), oppofite the part of the walls which is between the ante and the middle 
temple, are fo fituated, that, between the ants (c), and the prior columns (d), in the middle 
of the fame line, others (2) may be difoofed. 


The thicknefs of thefe columns at bottom is the feventh part of their heighth: 

Hg. xxvn . ... 

their heighth is the third part of the breadth of the temple; and the tops of the 
columns are diminiihed a fourth part of the thicknefs of the bottom. Their bafes (r a) are 
in heighth the half of their thicknefs, and have a circular plinth (r) as thick as half their 
heighth. 


•m 


The torus above, with the spophygis (a', is as thick as the plinth. The heighth of the 

capital (kh) is half the thicknefs of the column. The breadth of the abacus (k' is equal to the 

thick n efs of the column at bottom. The thicknefs of the capital is divided into three parts; 

one of which is given to the plinth (k), that ferves for the abacus; another to the echinus (i), 

1 * 

and the third to the hypotrachelian (h), with the apophygis (b). 


f 1*) Apophygis is tie fillet, or fquare, 
the film of tie column at t h 


MJl 


chapter of this book, it is called apothefis. Philander and 
Barbara have added cpvgels to die text, where only 
<hps is meerbned in which they are followed by Perauk 
and GaEani, they believing that the apophygis there men¬ 
tioned is the fillet, c. Fig. XXVII, at the bottom of the 
hvpo m c helio c, or rather at the top of the column. Never- 
theiefs, 1 2m of the opinion of Palladio, that k here means 
the Slier, b, under the echinus ; and I judge th2t Vitruvius 


has purpofely avoided mentioning the aftragal and fillet, d, at 
the top of the column, as being no part of the capital: for 
in deferibing the Doric capital at the third chapter of this 
book, he alfo omits mentioning the lame aftragal and fillet. 

At the firft chapter of this book, where he deferibes the 
Corinthian capital, he fpeaks of fuch an aftragal as being at 
the top of the Ihaft of the column, but does not deferibe its 
proportion; we may therefore conclude, that though he al¬ 
lows of its ufe, he confiders it as a part of the Ihaft, and no 
ways belonging to the capital; for which rcafon he makes no 
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tjpbN the columns the compared beams (e) are laid, being in heighth as much as the 

magnitude of the work may require, and in thicknefs equal to the hypotrachelium at the 

top of the colunihs; They are to be joined in fuch a manner with mortife and tenon, as td 

leave a vacancy of two digits (i inch and ;) in the joints; for, if they touch, and admit 

not the air between tlieriij they ferment, and quickly decay. Over the beams, arid over the 

walls, the mutules (f) are proje&ed the fourth part of the heighth of the columns, and 

4 * 

antepagments are fixed in their fronts. Upon thefe the tympan of the faftigium is 

built, either of mafonry or timber; and thereon* the faftigium, columen, canthers, and 

s* 

templats, are fo difpofed, that the gutters of the whole roof may corrcfpond in a triple 

6 # 

number. 



* • • 

mentiofi of it in deferibing the capital; for thefe reaforis, I 

believe the apophygis here mentioned cannot be that below 
the capital, but that under the echinus within tlie capital. 

We find the aftragal arid fillet, or apophygis, d, at the 
top of the (haft of columns, generally ufed in the Roman 
works, though not always in thofeof the Greeks; as, there¬ 
fore, their ufe is authorized, and Vitruvius has omitted to 
give us their proportion, I fhall copy them from the Theatre 
of Marcellus, in which the proportion of the aftragal and fillet 
together is the fifteenth part of the diameter of the Column. 


(2*) Thefe walls I conceive to be the lateral and back 
walls of the temple j which, therefore, lhould be built up 
to the level of the top of the beams, which lie over the 
columns, in order that the mutules may be upon a level all 
round the temple. Several of the tranfiators have under- 
flood them to be walls built upon the beams, by way of 
frife •, without any reafon for fuch opinion, more than what 
is here mentioned. But, if that had been the cafe, I think 
Vitruvius would not have failed to particularize their fitu- 
ation and heighth, becaufe they materially affeft the afpeft 
and proportion of the temple. 


(3*) None of the tranfiators have been able to prevail on 
themfelves to believe that the mutules are intended to project 
fo far as is equal to a quarter of the heighth of the columns. 
Wherefore Galiani has fuppofed it lhould be read a quarter 
of the thicknefs of the columns, and accordingly has al¬ 
tered the text from altitudinis to latitudes. But, if they 
had feen our church in Covent-Garden, the work of the 
famous Inigo Jones, they would not have been fo dubious 
of the meaning of the text. In the ordination of this church, 
it feems as if Inigo Jones had intended to put in pra&ice 
the rules given by Vitruvius for the conftruftion of Tufcan 

temples. 


(4*) What is here meant by the word antepagments is 
uncertain; Galiani thinks it means ornaments in a general 
fenfe; it may fignify fome moulding affixed to the fronts of 
the mutules, like thofe of the antepagments or architrave 
of doors, as g, Fig. XXVlIj or, as I obferve, no mention 
is made of any corona, See. to cover the mutules (which, 
neverthelefs, is abfolutely neceffary and indifpenfable *,) 
it may be fome mouldings lying above the mutules, and ap¬ 
pearing like a cornice, as Piranefi, has reprefented it in his 
Magnificenza di Roma. 

(5*) Thefe timbers hav£ been before explained, at the 
fecond chapter of this book. 

(6*) This pafiage is very obfciire dnd varioufiy under* 
flood i ut fiiliddim tefli abjeluti e? icrtlario refponieat. 

The interpretation that occurs to me is, that the water- 
fpouts, which are to difeharge the rain from the roof of the 
temple, are to be three in either flank anfwering each other, 
as i, k, 1 , fig. XXXII, and which fall very aptly over the 
columns, ants, and middle, of the cell, at equal diilances; as 
in other temples, they have been deferibed to be in the lions 
heads over each column in the flanks. Galiani fuppofes thefe 
words import,thatdripping eaves (as our workmen call them) 
are to be formed on three fides of the temple, the back part 
of the roof being Hoped like the flanks; and Perault, and 
others, have fuppofed the word tertiaro (following the figni- 
fication of that word as given in Baldus’s di&ionary) to 
mean the pediment or hips of the roof; tranflating the paf- 
f3ge to this effeft, tbeflope of the roof is to agree with tbi pe¬ 
diment \ and Perault has added, without any authority, which 
ought to be much elevated. By this interpretation, they entirely 
negledl the word Jlifiddium (i. e. the gutters or channels;) 
which appears to me to be the principal in the fentence; 
for it is the gutters which Vitruvius fays lhould correfpond 
in tertiario-, a word relative to the number three; the paf- 
fage, therefore, plainly fignifics that the gutters are in fome 
manner to correlpond in that relation. 


y y 
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VITRUVIUS. 




They alfo erect round temples, -of which fome, built with columns, without 
a cell, are called monopteral, and others peripteral. Thofe which are made 
without a cell, have a tribunal and an afcent (a), equal to a third part of their diameter. 
Upon the frviobata (a), the columns are railed, equal in heighth to the extreme diameter of 
the walls of the frylobata; their thicknefs is the tenth part of their heighth, including the 
capitals and bales. The epifrylium is in heighth equal to half the thicknefs of the columns. 
The zophoms, and the other members which are placed above, conform to the rules written 
in the third book. 



• » « 

But if thefe temples are to be made peripteral, two fteps (b), .and the 

frylobata (a), are built at the bottom; then the wall (c) of the cell is made 

9* 

receding from the frylobata, about the frith part of the breadth ; and at the middle of the 
approach is left the place of the doors (d). The cell (e), exclufive of the walls, is equal in 
diam eter to the heighth of the columns above the frylobata. The columns around the cell are 
formed according to the fame proportions and lymmetry as has before been mentioned. The 
proportion of the roof in the middle is fuch, that half the diameter of the whole work makes 

r r IZ* II* 

the heighth of the tholus (g), exclufive of the fiower. The flower, without the pyramid, 


(7*) Monopteral figninrs having bat one wing or ailc. 


( 5 ") The tribunal 2nd afcent, here mentioned, is evidently 
the periefhl, or podium, upon which the columns Hand j 
fer immediately zfter it is called ftylobara. There was, no 
dcuba, a Sight of fteps in the front to afcend this podium, 
though Viiruvins gives us no information concerning them 
but Priancfi, in his MagiuScenza di Roma, gives us a reprr- 
fcnerion of a temple of this kind, which he difeovered on an 
ancient fragment, in the YUlaMzdiri at Rome, where thefteps 
appear co be railed between the two front columns; alfo Pal¬ 
ladio 2nd Seiko, who.drew the Sybils temple at Tirol: many 
jean pad, have placed the Ceps in the front intercolumn; 
and the prdent ruins of that temple evince that they could 
have been in no other pUce, or have extended farther; the 
podium mouldings frill remaining under the column ad¬ 
joining to the front intercolumn: I have accordingly repre¬ 
sented the freps in rhtr manner, in my draughts. Fig. 
XXXIII and XXXIV. The terr very clearly erpreiTcs that 
the hei g hth of this tribunal, or podium, is to be equal to the 
third p2ir of in diameter, as it is found in the examples 
abevc-mentioned; yet, (for what reafonl know not) none of 
the trnnOntors have conformed thereto in their draughts. 


(9*) Vitruvius lays about the fifth part. In the Sybils 
temple at Tivoli, and in the temple of Yefta at Rome (both 
of them round temples of this kind) the recels of the wall of 
the cell, from the front of the Sylobane, is equal to a third 
fart of the heighth of the columns; fb that when the dia¬ 
meter cf the cell, including the walls, is made equal to the 
htrghth of the columns, 23 it is in the Temple of Vefia, the 
laid rccefr is exactly a filth part of the whole diameter. 



(10*) The tholus is the cupola, or dome; itfometimes 
fignifies the center ftone or ornament in the crown of the 
dome. Concerning the figure of the dome of the cell, which 
appeared above the entablature of the columns, we can draw 
no information from the antique, that part of the temple at 
Tivoli being deftroyed; but there is a part of the wall of 
the cell frill left, which rifes above the level of the cornice, 
2nd which fhews no inclination from the perpendicular like 
the arch of a dome; fo that the fpringing of the dome muft 
have been above that part, if any dome there was; for in 
the relievo of the monopteral round temple, in the villa Me¬ 
dici, there is no dome, but a blocking, or plinth, upon the 
cornice; and above that, a roof, like that of the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens; the Ctones that formed the roof being, in 
the fame manner, cut into the figure of tiles. 

(11*) We know not the figure of the flower here men¬ 
tioned ; but, as it is laid to be of the fize of the capitals 
of the columns, it may alfo have been of a Gmilar fliape; 
for thus it was found to have been in the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens, according to Mr. Stuart. 

The temple of the Sybil at Tivoli, agrees very aptly, in fo 
much as remains of it, with the defeription here given; that 
of Vella at Rome is alfo very fimilar; but, in this latter, 
the diameter of the cell, including the walls, is equal to 
the heighth of the columns; whereas in the former the cell 
is of that diameter, exclufive of the walls; therein con¬ 
forming to the rule here given; Vitruvius has mentioned 

* 

the thicknefs of the wall of the cell, in the temple at Tivoli 
above-mentioned, it is of the fame thicknefs as the columns 
around it. 
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is equal in fize to the capital at the top of the columns. All the other parts are to be made 
according to the proportions and fymmetry already defcribed. 


With the fame fymmetry, temples of other kinds, and of different difpofitions, are 
produced; fuch as, the temple of Caftor, in the Circus Flaminius; and that of Vejovis, 

between the two groves 5 or as the more ingenious temple bf Diana of the Woods, having 

# 

additional columns to the right and left, on the flanks of the J pronaos. The temples that 
were firft built of the kind like that of Caftor in the Circus, was the temple of Minerva in 


II* 

the citadel of Athens, and of Pallas, at the promontory of Sunium in Attica; for the 

4 

proportions of thefe arc not different,' blit the fame; the length of the cells being double the 
breadth; and the other exifona, which are ufually in the fronts, are transferred to the 
fldes. 


Some alfo taking-the difpofition of the columns of the Tufcan kind, ufe them with the 

% 

ordination of Corinthian and Ionic works; for, by ere&ing two columns, in the places where 

■ 

the ant$ procur into the pronaos from the walls of the cell, they render the Tufcan and 

+ t 

Grecian works of common principles. 


> 4 * 


Fig. XVI. 
and XVII. 


Others, removing the walls of the cell to the intercolumns of the pteromatos, 
by that removal of the walls, render the chamber of the cell more fpacious; and 
by preferving the fame proportions and fymmetry in the other parts, produce another kind of 
temples, named pfeudoperipteros. Temples of this kind are apropriated to the ufe of facrificesS 
for the fame kinds of temples are not erected indifcriminately to all the Gods, becaufe 
the facred rites performed to each are different. 



(12*) Here, as well as at the firft chapter of the fecond 
book, the word arce has evidently the fignification of ci¬ 
tadel •, at the twelfth chapter of the fifth book, it fignifies 
dams or fends. 


(13*) We are ignorant of the meaningof the word exifonay 
it not being ufed by any other author. In the draught of 
this temple of Minerva, given by Le Rot, in his Ruins of 
Greece, we find nothing fingular in the flanks that is tranf- 
ferred from the front. The columns, entablature, &c. on 
the flanks, have the fame form and proportion as thofe, jn 
the front 5 the word (exifona) therefore, may fignify nothing 
more than the proportions, and ordination of the building 
in general •, for Vitruvius, having juft mentioned the pro¬ 
portions of the cell, immediately after adds, 6? uti reliqua 

* 

exifonay the other exifona. 

This temple, according to Le Roi, has eight columns in 
front and feventeen in the flanks, including thofe at the ^ 
angles •, and there is another range of fix columns, behind 
the front columns, forming a kind of double portico j the 
pofticus is alfo built in the fame manner* but the propor¬ 


tion of the cell is not as Vitruvius has defcribed it, being 
much longer than double its breadth. There is, however, 
an ancient temple at Pee (turn of this kind, whofe cell is in 
length twice its breadth exactly. See]Major's Rains of Pajlum. 

4 

(14*) This paflage evidently proves that the word ptero¬ 
matos does not fignify the whole circuit of the penftyle 
round the cell, as Galiani fuppofes: for in the ancient pfeu- 
dodipteral temples (bill remaining (which are thofe of Con¬ 
cord, Fortuna Virilis, and that of Nifmes in France) we find 
the fpace of the pronaos left open, and not engrailed by 
the cell, as the fpace of the walks in the flanks and pofticus 
were; it therefore can only fignify the walks on thofe three 
fides j but it more probably only means the walks in the 
flanks, becaufe that in the back front was particularly di- 
ftinguifhed by the name of pofticus. As, therefore, pronaos 
and pofticus were the common names of the walks in the 
front and rear, fo pteromatos was probably the name of 

thofe in the flanks. 

• ' 

(15*) Pfeudoperipteros (/. (.) falfc winged round. 
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Ti:us I hire cxplriaed tlie rules cf all kinds of temples as they have been imparted to me, 
and have cifiinguithed their order, the fymmelry cf their parts, wherein they are different in 
figure, and in what each refpeciively differs, as well as I have been able. I fliall now fpeak of 
the altars of the immortal Gods, and of their proper difpofition for the rites of the facrifices. 



CHAPTER 


VIII. 


Of the Altars of the Gods. 




n L T A R S fhould regard the eaft, and be always placed lower than the ftatue which 

is in the temple, that the fupplicants and facrihceis may look upward to the divinity, 

and ftand, as decorum requires, at a different heighth to the God. The heighths of 

altars are 10 adjufted, that thofe of Jupiter, and all the celeflial Gods, may be difpofed as 

high as convenience will admit. Thofe of Vella, and the Gods of the earth and fea, are 

- % 

fituated lower. By thefe inflruaions the difpolkion of the altars in the middle temples may¬ 
be properly contrived. 


In this book is explained the compofition of temples. In the following we fhall give the 

* 

icr the diftributioa of public buildings. 


(1*) Ynruvius his mid cs, zi the nnh chapter foregoing, 
3 ihould face the eaft, and that the ftatue fhould 


race the weft, fo that the altar 2nd ftzme faced different 
wap 5 yet, he there ftp, the ftcriScers look toward the 
fNro e 2nd to the C2&, and that the ftatue faces them; this 
is inecondfcable and contradictory 5 fo that, I imagine, we 
meft underftand, by the words era jpeasrj ad criedtm, that 
the almrs fnould be ft tua t e d at the eafr end of temples, and 



(2*) I have tranflated fc atdBs easns, in lit nzddlt 


tasp!er % as I think the words import •, meaning thereby the 
cell of the temple, not the middle of the temple, as Galiani 
reads it; for it is more probable that the altars were placed 
toward the end oppofite to the entrance; by that means 
leaving more room for the ftcrifices, caufing the whole af- 
fembly to ftand before the image of the God, not partly 
behind it, and giving to the whole an appearance of more 
dignity. Alfo, the note foregoing helps to determine the 
point, for by that it appears probable that they were placed 
on the eaft fide. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 



/ 
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arts and inventions, have given great and Angular reputation to their fubjeft; would alfo that 
our art might be here fo explained, that its reputation might, by thefe precepts, be augmented! 
But all that may be defired is not eafily obtained $ for architecture cannot be treated like 
hiftory or poetry. Hiftory, of itfelf, engages the attention of the reader by the variety and 
novelty of the relations. Poetry alfo, by the meafure and cadence of the verfes, the agreeable 
difpofitio'n of the words and fentences, and the juft pronunciation of the lines, allures the 
fenfes of the reader, and entices him, without feeming tedious, to the conclufion of the 
poem. But this cannot be done in writing of architeaure; becaufe the peculiar terms of 
the art being unuftial, render the fenfe of the difeourfe obfeure. The terms therefore being 

of themfelves abftrufe, and withall being uncuftomary, if the various precepts are not 

■ 

contraaed, and briefly and clearly explained, the difeourfe will be often unintelligible, and 

* * • 

♦ 

the reader uncertain of its meaning. 

- • 4 

♦ • 

In fpeaking therefore of the unknown names and meafures of the members of buildings, I 
briefly exprefs them, that the mind may conceive and the memory- retail; them riiore eafily; 
confidering alfo, that the attention of the citizens is fufficiently engaged-by the public affairs 
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VITRUVIUS. 


of the city, as well as their own private concerns, I judge it proper to write briefly, that, ii\ 
thdr fmall intervals of leifure, they may foon read and underftand the fubjeft. Pythagoras, 
and thole who followed his opinions, chofe to write the precepts of their dodtrine in a cubical 
difpofirion, the cube being conflituted of CCXVI verfes, of which, they maintain, each 

4 

precept fhould occupy no more than three. 

The cube is a figure of VI fquare equal Tides, To that being thrown, on which fide foever 
it falls, it remains fled fait and immoveable, till it is removed by force $ fuch are the dice 
which the gameflers throw on hollow tablets.' Hence the comparifon feems to be derived; 
for this number of verfes, like the cube, fixes ftedfaftly in the memory that which foever 
meets the flnfes. The Greek dramatic poets allb divide the adion of the fable in fuch a 
manner, that the parts have a cubical relation to each other, interpofing the fongs of the 
chorus, to give refpite to the pronunciation of the aclors. As therefore our anceftors have * 
ufed fuch methods, and as the fubjed on which I write is to many unknown and obfeure, I 
think it mod proper to deferibe it in fliort books, that it may be more eafy to the underftanding 
cf the reader. The fubjeds are likewife fo arranged, that thofe of the fame kind are 
explained in one place, and not feparately difpofed; for thus they will more readily be 
comprehended. 

I 

In the third and fourth books I have explained, 0 Csfar 1 the proportions of temples; in 
this, I fhall treat of the proper difpofition of the public buildings \ and firft of the forum, 
bccaufe therein the magiftrates regulate both public and private aflairs. 


(•) The cube of 6 . See note 6, chap. I. book III. 
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I. 


Of the Forum. 


T 


H E Greeks make their forums fquare, With large double porticos, the columns dole 
together, and adorned with {tone or marble epiftyliums, making ambulatories in the upper 
{lories: but the cities of Italy follow not the fame method ; becaufe', by ancient cuftom, the 
{hews of gladiators are ufually given in the forum. For this reafon the intercolumns 

around the area are made wider; and in the furrounding porticos the (hops (a) 

F* XX.XX 

* of the bankers aredifpofed, with galleries in. the upper floors; properly adapted 

•• 

for the ufe and management of the public revenue. 


• 4 • ® 

The magnitude of the forum (A) Ihould be fuitable to the number of the people, that it 
may not be too fmall for ufe, nor, on account of the fcarcity of people, appear too large. 
The proportion is fo determined, that the length being divided into three parts, two are 
given to the breadth: for thus it will be of an oblong form, and convenient for the ufe of 

the {hews. 


# f | 4 • | 

• The tipper columns are made a fourth part lefs than the lower; becaufe, as the inferior 
fuftains the greater weight; it fhould be ftronger than the fuperior: alfo, becaufe it is proper 
to imitate nature; for; in ftraight growing trees, fuch as the fir, cyprefs, and pine, there 
are none thicker at the top than at the root; and, as they, grow in heighth, they gradually 
diminilh to the uppermoft point. Following therefore the example of nature, it is proper 

4 

that the fuperior fhould be made lefs than the inferior; both in heighth and thicknefs. 

The bafiiica (B) fhould be adjoined to the forum on the warmed fide, that the 
negotiants may confer together, without being incommoded by the weather. The breadth 
is not made lefs than the third, nor more than the half of the length, unlefs the nature 
of the place oppofes the proportion, and obliges the fymmetry to be different. But if 


• * 


(t # ) Galianl remarks that this proportion alludes to the 
riddle divifion, or nave, exclufive of the portico oii either 
de; becaufe the Bafiiica, Vitruvius afterwards deferibes 
f bis own defigning, does not othewife conform to hi$ own 

* 

ule. 

On the contrary, I anl of opirlioil that the tfhole extent 
,f the bafiiica is here meant, and that the bafiiica deligned 
jy Vitruvius was an exception to the general rule; 


3 


for, after having deferibed the common bafilicas, he fays, 

% 

Neither will bafilicas , like that at Fanum, which I defend and 
conduced, have lefs dignity and beauty: which words clearly 
indicate it to be of a different form and proportion from 
thofe he had been deferibing. The draught I have given is 
of that at Fanum, which is hereafter deferibed; the fim- 
plicity of 'he others render them eafily conceivable by the 
verbal defeription. 

► 
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the bnfilica Has too much length, chalcidiae are made at the ends, as they are in the bafilicd 
of Julia Aquiliana. The columns of the bafilica are made as high as the porticus is broad. 
The porticus is the third part of the fpace in the middle. The upper columns are lefs than 

3 ^ 

the lower, as above written. The pluteum, which is between the upper columns, ihould 

alfo be made a fourth part iefs than the fame columns, that thofe who walk in the floor 

*■ M 

above may not be feen by the negotiators below. The epiftylium, zophorus, and corona 
are proportioned to the columns, in the manner explained in the third book. 


Fig, 


Nos will bafilicas of the kind of that at the colony of Julia of Fanum, which I 
ckfi^ned and conducted, have lefs dignity and beauty ; the proportions and 


4 * 


fymmetry of which are as fellows: The middle teftudo between the columns is CXX feet 
lon^, and LX feet bread. The porticus (b; around the twfzudo, between the walls and 


columns 'c; is XX feet bread. The heighth of the continued columns c), including their 

% / VJ » '' u 

capitals, isL feet, and the thickr.cfs live, having behind them parnftatte (d; XX feet high, two 
feet and a half bread, and one foot and a half thick, which fuflain the beams that bear the 


floors of the porticos. 


Above 


I hide are other paraflais (e X 7 LI feet high, two feet broad, 
and a foot thick, which alfo receive beams fuftainir.g the canthers of the porticos, which 
are laid below the reef of the teftudo: the remaining fpace (f) that is left between the beams 
which lay ever the pariflatc, and thofe which lay over the columns, is left open in the 
intercolumns, in order to give light. The columns in the breadth of the teftudo, including 
thofe of the angles to the right and left, are four ; and in the length, on that fide which is 
next the forum, including the lame angle columns, eight. On the other fide, there are but 
fix columns, including thofe of the angles, becaufe the middle two on this fide are omitted, 
that they may not chftruci: the view of the pronacs (C) of the temple of Auguftus, which is 
fitaared in the middle of the fide wall of the bafilica, looking toward the center of the 



.(2*, Vzircns si?lieconjeclures concerning the chakidicm 
2nd their uk, bet none can be depended on, becaufe there 
ere no danc from which any inferences may be drawn; from 
•char is here laid or them, we can draw no farther know¬ 
ledge than that they were leme kind of apartments feparated 
by 2 pmtxdoa aa the ends of the bafilica. 

(5*j In the feremh chapter of this book, it evidently 
appears that the pluteum is fame part between the cornice 
of a lower order and the columns of an order immediately 
above, and its hcigfcth is the two ninths of the heighth of 
the iacambmt columns: aLb, in the laid chapter, the con¬ 
tinued peddbl at the bottom of the feme, called pulpitum, 
5s afterward referred to by the name of podium and lower 
platerm. Tbefe dreerr. fiances deir.onflrate that the pluteum 
is 2 kind of podium. This podium is here deferibed to be 
between, no: under, the columns, 2nd it is to be a fourth 
t kfs than the laid columns. Whether Ids in heighth 
or in thkknds is cot mentioned; but nod probably the 
former is meant, conhdrring the pmpsic it is to anfwer. In 
this cale, ns heighth is nearly equal to that of the columns. 


which heighth greatly exceeds the proportion ufually given 
to a podium; but as Vitruvius, in his defeription of the 
parts of the orders,makes no mention of the proportion of the 
ftylobane or podium, it may be fuppofed the proportions of 
thefc things were unlimited, and depended wholly on the 
option of the defigner, or their particular ufe. This is 
confirmed by the examples of the antique, in which they 
are found of all proportions, from a third to a fixth part of 
the heighth of the incumbent column. In this latter pro¬ 
portion they are feen, in the remains of the Poikile at 
Athens. And in the feene deferibed by Vitruvius, at the 
feventh chapter of this book, the Ioweft podium, or pul¬ 
pitum, is a third part of the heighth of the incumbent co¬ 
lumn : the middle podium is two ninths, and the upper 
one a feventh part of the faid heighth. 

(4*) By the middle teftudo is to be underftood the middle 
part, or nave, which, from this expreffion may be fuppofed, - 
to be vaulted above, in a flat arch, like the back of the tef¬ 
tudo or tonoife; for the Romans diftinguiihed ‘fuch kind 
of arches by that name. 
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forum (A) and temple of Jupiter (H.) The tribunal (g) in this building is formed in the 

6 ^ 

figure of a hemicycle: the extent of this hemicycle in front is XLVI feet, and the rccefs of the 
curvature inward XV feet* fo that thofe \Vho attend the magiftrate obftruct not the negotiants 
in the bafilica; 


Upori the columns, the compared beams, (h) made from three timbers of two feet, are 

7 * 

placed around; arid thefe, from the third columns (c) which are in the interior part, are 

returned to the ant® (iy that procur from the pronaos, arid bn the right and left touch the 

8 * 

hemicycle. 


Upon the beams, perpendicularly to the capitals, the pil® (k) are placed, three feet 
high and four feet broad, on every fide. Over thefe, other beams (11) well wrought 
from two timbers of two feet, are placed around; upon which, the tranftr® and 


I f 


(5*) The tribunal built by Romulus, in the forum, is laid 
to have been in the figure of an half moon. At chap. VII. 
book IV. Vitruvius calls the prodium, under the columns 
of round temples, a tribunal 5 hence we may infer, that the 
hemicycular tribunal here mentioned, v/as an erection in the 
nature of a podium, large altar, or pedeftal. 

(6*) Hemicyclus is ufually accepted in the fenfe of femi- 
’circle; but the proportion here afiigned it proves that the 
v/ord cyclus was not applied folely to a perfeft circle, but 
Was exprefitve of every kind of rotund figure, whether cir¬ 
cular or eliptical. 

The proportion here mentioned very nearly agrees with 
that of the cycloid, a curve formed by a point, in a wheel, 
rolling one revolution, and confequently whole bale line is 
to its altitude, as the circumference is to the diameter of a 
circle, and as is very nearly 46 to 15*, this curve, however, 
is thought to have been unknown to the ancients, and was 
firft noticed among the moderns by Father Merfennus, and 

annalized by Des Cartes. 

% 

( 7 ») Galiam fuppofes thefe three timbers were difpofed 
altitudinally, making an architrave of fix feet high, which 
is much too large for the columns, and beyond all example. 

rebuilt fuppofes a miftake in the text; and that four, in- 
ftead of three, timbers fhotild be read, fuppofing them tohave 
been difpofed; two altitudinally and two latitudinally, fo as to 
form a fquare of four feet. Biit, without regarding whether 
they were difpofecl altitudihaliy of latitudinally, though my 
opinion leans to the latter, I fuppofe the architrave, both in 
lifcighth and breadth, to have Been of its due proportion, and 
that from fHefe timbers it was Wrought arid reduced to that 
proportion whichever way they were difpofed-, for Vitruvius 
lays, Exifibus tigitis biped A ; thereby implying, that the 
beam was wrought to its proper fize out of or from thefe 
three timbers 5 fuppofing them; therefore; to have been 
placed latitudinally, fhey niuft have beeri reduced from 6 
feet to 4 feet 5 inches and (the fize of the neck of the 
column) including the void of two inches to be left between 
each timber. In altitude, I fuppofe each timber to have 


been of fuch a meafure as was fufficient to form the heighth 
of the architrave; for in deferibing the Tufcan order, at 
Chap. VII. Book IV. Vitruvius fays, The compared learns 
are to be in bright as much as the magnitude cf the tcork may 
require, and in thicknefs equal to the top of the column. See h. 

Fig. XXXV, and in fettion B B. 

(8*) By thefe words, either the beams which are placed 
upon the columns, or the antre of the pronaos of the temple 
of Auguftus, arc faid to touch the hemicycular tribunal on 
either fide; it is no matter which is allowed, becaufe the 
beams are deferibed to extend no farther than the laid su.;®. 
Hence the tribunal could have been fituated no farther 
back than the faid antie, nor forwarder than the columns of 
the teftudo. But all the preceding tranflators, not thinking 
it pofiible (as I fuppofe) that the tribunal could have that 
filiation, without ob,"hutting the view of the temple of 
Auguftus (becaufe they imagined the tribunal to have been 
a recefs formed in a high wail) have placed it at the farther 
end of the temple, at a great diftance from the bafilica; and 
Perault has added a few words to the text, to make it bear 
that conftruttion. But it cannot be admitted, the bafilica, 
being the court of juftice, is the proper place for the tribu¬ 
nal; and, befide, the words, utieos qui apud mogijlrct us Parent 
negotiantes in bafilica ne impeding (fo that the negotiants in 
the bafilica are not objlruried by thofe who attend the magnates) 
ftrongly imply, that the tribunal was attached to, or in the 
bafilica; for it is attributed only to its curvilinear recrilion, 
that it did not obftrutt the negotiants in the bafilica. 

The tribunals have been before faid to be a kind of large 
pedeftal -, and therefore, being of no great heighth, could 
not obftrutt the View of the temple of Auguftus, although 
placed before it. My opinion therefore Is, that die tribunal 

was fituated as Ihewn by g, fig. XXXV. 

(9*) Thefe pike feem to have been a kind of blockings, 
lying upon the beams or architrave, in the place of the 
' f r ife, and which fupported other beams or plates that lay 
in the place of the lower part of the cornice. See k, 

in the fettion marked B B. 
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tLe zophorus, ants, and walls of die pronaos, 
Hole length of the bafilica, and another (n) tranfverfelj 


ii 
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i^ozios of the tannle: fo that it caufes a double difpoAtion of th: 
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- L --fo 


:e appearance to the roof on the outAde, and to the lofty 
Alib : 1 s cmifUcn or the ornaments of the epiftylhim, 2nd of the upper 


column ann tfiutsi, Gmumltne l a b our 
The columns likswife beiz.2 carried in one 


great 


beams 
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Of the Treafury, Prifon, and Curias. 


T 


2ft 
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treaiurr (E) prifon (F) and 01112 (D) are adjoined to the forum, 
and are robe of inch a magnitude, that their fvmmetry may correfpond thereto. 


The erris chieny, is £rfi to be made fuitable to the dignity of the community or city; 


and, if it is feuars. 1:5 hdghth is to be equal to cnce and an half of its breadth \ but, if it is 
oblcng, the lengm and breadth being added together, the half of that united fum is given 


to the heighth, up to the uadsrAde of the lacunars: alfo, at the half of the heighth, the 

ipaiied with corone of wood or plaifter; for otherwife, the voice of the 





4 , 
i 



kers afeending to the tep, would not be heard by the audience; but, when the walls are 

the coice, being rejected before it is diiiufed in the air above, 



irh a 


will be rendered fenhble to the ears cf the ailembiy. 


fie*} The xrsriirat and errsob have ixeu before men- 
riceed to be :hr principal mrie^ and t r a c e s . They art laid 
tobe eshnidem wrik thezophrus; from whence, I imagine, 
ir 3 to be i m s e rfb od, that they rrmed pependkriariy over 
the blor^-g; or pfts, whkh wee ckpded in tne place of 
aezeribona, erfhe. 


(n*3 The crimen s 6 s Borizassl pecs 01 amber in 
cen&eof tne roof, wbkh vt cll die ridge-piece. See 
note 1*. dap. IL bock IT. 


* 




ir is nor eafy to conceive 




cf /« fc/ZigsB. The fsftigium being the triangle or 
pediment of the roof, continued through the whole length of 
the building, the ridge of which is the oilmen, and it being 
laid there are two culmens, one extending the whole length 
of the bafilica, and another tmnverfdy from the middle over 
the pronacs of the temple, which therefore muft crofs the for¬ 
mer a* right angles, eradly in the middle of the bafilica, there 





dy happens a double fafHgium, the one extending 
over die length of the budding, the other over the breadth, 
ig each other in the middle, B, of die bafilica. 


(i *3 The curia was an hall or apartment, in which the 
fease, or legiikwre of the ftate, affcmhled. 
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♦ 

Of the Theatre and its Situatioii. 


HEN the forum is finifhed, then a healthy lituation muft be fought for (according 
to the rules given in the firft book) wherein the theatre may be ere&ed, for the purpofe of 
exhibiting the fports on the feftival days of the immortal Gods. For the fpe&ators, with 
their wives and children, being detained in their feats by the entertainment of the games, 
and the pores of their bodies being opened by the inactive pleafure, readily imbibe the 
air.; which, if it comes from fens, or other noxious places, breeds hurtful humours in the 
body 5 but if the place of the theatre is chofen with due care, fuch evils will be prevented 
The intenfe heat of the meridian muft alfo be guarded againft; for when the fun fills 
the compafs of the theatre, the air being confined therein, and prevented from circulating, 

becomes aduft and fervid, extrading and diminifliing the juices of the body: fo that thofe 

«*• 

dangerous expofitions are to be carefully avoided. 


If the foundation happens to be on a hill, the work will be more eafily done. 
F* XXXVI * 

s ' ’ But if neccfiity obliges it to be ere&ed in a plain, or in a marfhy place, the 

piling and fubftrudure muft be executed in the manner deferibed in the third book’for the 
foundations of temples. Upon the foundation, the degrees (a) are raifed with ftone and 
marble. The preemptions (b) are made proportional to the heighth of the theatre, and 

are no higher than the paflage of the precindion is broad; for, if they are higher, they 

% 

refled and obftrud the voice from rifing to the upper parts, not permitting the terminations 
and exad fignifications. of the words to reach the ears of fuch of the audience as are feated 


(i*) The degrees are the feats of the theatres, raifed in 

* 

form of fteps, one above another. 

# 

(2*) The precinftions are the pafiages or landing places 
between the ranges of feats, as b b, Fig. XXXVI. Vitru- 
vius fays they fliould be no higher than broad; but it is 
remarked by all the tranflators in general, that they cannot 
be of equal heighth and breadth; for as Vitruvius gives the 
degrees a proportion of about twice their heighth in breadth, 
and fays a ftraight line, c d, fliould touch all their edges, 
from top to bottom, the precinftions muft confequently 
have the fame proportion as the degrees. This will cer¬ 
tainly be the cafe, if the floor of the precinftion is fuppofed 
to be on a level with the adjoining degree (e); but it the 
floor of the precinftion is iunk a little below that degree, as it 
feems proper it fhould be, in order that thofe who pals to and 


fro, in the precinftion, may not tread on thofe who are there 
feated} then the precinftion may have the proportion Vi¬ 
truvius deferibes; for, if the floor of the precinftion, b f, 

% 

is funk fo much below the fild degree as is equal to the 

heighth of one degree, and the clear breadth of the pre- 

cinftio'n is made equal to the breadth of two degrees, it 

will happen that the paflage of the precinftion, b f, will be 

exaftly equal to its heighth, f g, on the fuppofition rhat the 

degrees aVe made exaftly twice as broad aa high. With regard 

to proportioning the precinftions to the heighth of the 

theatre, as Vitruvius mentions, I imagine ic is to be undcr- 

ftood to allude to their number, which is neceflary to be 

■ 

greater in large and high theatres than in Imalfer, for it can¬ 
not allude to their magnitude, which is neceflarily fixed in 
all theatres by the limited mcafure of the degrees. 

► 
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VITRUVIUS. 


above the precIncHor»s. It is alfo to be io contrived that a line (c d) being extended from 
the lowsrmoft to the uppermoft degree, may touch the edges and angles of all the degrees from 
top to bottom, fo that the voice may not be impeded. 

Tee entrances fhould be numerous and fpacious, the fuperior not conne&ed with the 
inferior, but to all parts made direct, uninterrupted, and without intricacy, that, when the 
reople are difm: 5 ed from the £hews, they may not be crouded in departing ; but have, from 

* 3 * 

all parts, a feparate and unobftrufied egrefs. 

It is alfo carefully to be obferved, that it be not a place that ftifles the found, but fuch 
wherein the voice may freely expand. This will be effe&ed, if a fituation where there is no 
impediment to reference is chofen ; for the voice is flowing breath, and becomes fenlible by 
the percufhon of the air, which it actuates in an infinite number of circles; in like manner 
2s in iknding water, when a ftone is caft therein, innumerable circles of waves arife from the 
center, and expand to a great breadth, unlefs they are interrupted by the narrownefs of the 
place, or fome obftacle fuSers not the imprefiion of the waves to arrive at the end; for when 
they are interrupted by obftacles, the firft recoiling difturbs the imprefiions of the fucceeding. 
Upon the fame principle the voice acts, and caufes fuch circular motions in the air; but in 
water the circles move only fuperficially in a level plane; whereas, in air the voice not 
only expands fuperficially, but alfo afeends gradually in heighth. As therefore in the 
impreflioiis of the waves in water, fo is kin the voice, when no obftacle impedes the firft, 
neither the fecond nor the enfuing are interrupted; but all, without reverberating, reach the 
audience, from the loweft to the higheft parts. 

The ancient architects therefore, following nature, and confidering the afeending property 
of the voice, thus eftablifhed the degrees of theatres, and contrived, by the ptinciples of 
mathematics and mulic, that howfoever the voice might be on the feene, it ftiould nevertbelefs 
arrive clear and melodious to the ears of the audience. For as, by inftruments of brafs or 
horn, the founds of the chords and diefes are rendered clearer, fo the ancients contrived to 
ftrengthen the voice by the harmonic conftruction of the theatres. 


(3*) Yttrtrvius gives esno farther information concerning 
the tblr-cafes and paflages, that led to the fcveral ftories or 
parts of the theatre, nor of its external conltrucrion. I have, 
thvTwfcrCj fepplied this deficiency from the remains of the 
thcaae of Marcellos at Rome; which, as being one of the 
moS celebrated theatres of the ancients, built, and fub&fting 
in perfection, at tne rime oi \ itruvius, 1 have chofen as my 
model; copying from thence whatever dees not oppofc the 
mfat rrbns of Vitruvius; and in this I have followed Pi- 


raneli, who feems to have meafured the ruins himfelf. The 
plan given by Defgodetz, being evidently falfe, he not 
having meafured it himfelf, but copied it from a plan faid 
to have been taken by Baldefari, the architect, who built 
the palace at prefent (landing on the ruins of that theatre; 
Serlio has alfo copied the feme plan; which is fo erroneous, 
that, even in the number of piers and arches that furrounded 

k 

the theatre, and which may at prefent be caftly difeovered, 
it is not conformable to the original. 
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CHAPTER 


IV. 



Of Harmony. 


A R M O N Y, or the fcience of mufic, is obfcure and difficult, efpecially to thofe whd 
are unacquainted with the Greek language; for, in explaining it, it is neceflary to make ufe 

of the Greek terms; becaufe fome of them have no Latin appellations. I (hall, therefore, 

■ 

as intelligibly as I am able, make fome tranflations from the writings of Ariftoxenes, and 
fubjoin his diagram and intervals of founds, that thofe who will attentively perufe it may 

I ^ 

underftand it more eafily. 


»s 


(i*) In order to render this chapter.more intelligible, it 
is neceflary to give a lhort account of the ancient mufic, 
referring the reader to the diagram, fig. XXXVIII, to fa.- 
cilitate the conception thereof. 

The ancients had eighteen notes or tones, Avhich were 
contained within two oftaves; but they divided their fcale 
or diagram of notes, into tetrachords, or half oftaves, being 
fyItems of four notes each. Tetrachords were either con- 
junft or disjunct. Conjunct when the higheft note of the 
preceding tctrachord was the lowed note of the fuccecding 
tetrachord, making but feven notes in the two tetrachords. 
But, as in this cafe a note was wanting to complete the 
oftave, they were obliged to add a note below the fird te¬ 
trachord, to make the full oftave or eighth, which additional 
note they called proflambanomenos. Tetrachords were dif- 
junft, when the lowed note of the fucceeding tetrachord 
was one tone didant from the highed note of the precedin 

tetrachord ; thereby making the oflave complete. 

Originally, the two o&aves contained no more than four 
tetrachords; but the ancients, afterward finding that the 
third tetrachord was imperfeft, and that its fird note, para- 
mefe, did not agree in fourths with the parhypate of the 
fecond tetrachord, owing to its being a disjunfl tetrachord, 
and confcquently a full tone being between the mefe and 
paramefe, they were obliged to contrive another third te¬ 
trachord, which fliould be conjunct, or a tone lower than 
the former, to be made ufe of occafior.ally, when the har¬ 
mony required it. For this reafon, we find two tetrachords-, 
viz. fynemmenon and diezeugmenon, intermixed together 
at the beginning of the fecond oflave. The names of the 
tetrachords are, hypaton,-or the fird; mefon, or the middle; 
fynemmenon, or the conjunct; diezeugmenon, or the disjunct; 
and hyperbolceon, or the highed: the notes or names of the 
tones, in the fird tetrachord (previoufly naming proflambano¬ 
menos) are hypate hypaton, parhypate hypaton, andlichanos 
hypaton. In the fecond tetrachord, hypate mefon, parhypate 
mefon, lichanos mefon, and mefe. In the third tetrachord, 
trite fynemmenon, paranetefynemmenon, and nete fynemme- 
r.on. In the fourth tetrachord, paramefe, trite diezugmenon, 


paranete diezeugmenon, and nete diezeugmenon. In the 
fifth tetrachord, trite hyperbolceon, paranete hyperbolceon, 
and nete hyperbolceon. 

Of thefe eighteen notes, the eight which .began and ended 
the feveral tetrachords where fixed, and invariable, like our 
fundamental, fourth, fifth, and their o&aves. The other 
ten, were moveable, as are our fecond, third, fixth, 
feventh, and their oftaves. From the variation of thefe ten 
notes, arofe the three fpecies of mufic, which the ancients 
called enharmonic, chromatic, and diatonic; and the dif¬ 
ferent colours (as they called them) of each of thofe Jpccies, 
The intervals forming each tetrachord in thefe three 
fpecies, and their refpeftive colours, are as follows: the 
enharmonic tetrachord had but one colour; it was formed 
by a diefis (that is a quarter of a tone) then another fuch 
diefis, and laflly a ditone, (i. e. a double tone.) 

The chromatic tetrachord had three colours; molle, fef- 
cuplum, and tonceum; the molle was formed by a mental 
diefis (/. e. a third part of a tone) then another fuch diefis, 
and hilly a trihemitone (or tone and half.) 

The fefcuplum rofe by a fefquialter diefis (/. e. 4r of a 

tone) then fuch another diefis; and laflly, a tone and three 

quarters. 

The toneum, by a hemitone, then another hemitone, and 
laflly a trihemitone, and this hit is the common chromatic. 

The diatonic had two colours, molle and fyntonum. The 
molle rofe, by a hemitone, three quadrantal diefis, and five 

fuch diefes. 

% 

The fyntonum by a hemitone, a tone and another tone; 
and this hit is the common diatonic, fothat every tetrachord . 
was compofed of two tones and half, though differently di- 
ftributed and divided. 

In the diagram. Fig. XXXVIII, I have Ihewn the feveral 
intervals, or tones, in each fpecies, with their relation to 
the modern intervals and notes; but, as Vitruvius makes 
no mention of the different colours, I have alfo omiued 
them, giving only the intervals of the common diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic, the former of which are the 
fame as now ufed by the moderns. 
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Ween tlie voice is modified in variations, it is made either more {hrill, or more bafs, and 
may be moved in two manners 5 of which, one is continued, the other detached. The 
continued voice relts neither at the limits of the tones, nor at any other part, rendering the 
terminations imperceptible, although the middle of the intervals are very obvious; as when, 

in dilcourie, we lav fo!, lux, fios, nox; for in thefe neither the beginning or ends of the 

♦ 

variations of the voice are perceptible, and it is not fenfible to the ears where it changes from 
bafs to {brill, or from fhrill to bafs. But in the detached it is otherwife; for here the voice, 
in varying, reftson the limits of fome founds, then on others, and makes frequent and fenfible 
variations to and fro; as by the changes of the voice in linging, we make a variety in the 
modulation. When, therefore, thefe tones are changed, the points where they begin and 
end are made obvious by the evident dfences of the founds; whilft the others are plain in the 
middle only, and their limits indifiincL * 

There are three fpecies of modulation. The firft, that which the Greeks name armonian, 
the fecond chroma, and the third diaionon . The harmonic modulation is the product of art. 
This mufic is chiefly bafs, and is much efteemed. The chromatic, being acute and brilk in 
its modulation, is mere fweet and pleafing; but the diatonic, being natural, is more ealy in 
the dfences of its intervals. 

In thefe three fpecies the tetrachords are differently divided. The harmonic tetrachords 
have of tones and dkfes two of each. A diefis is a quarter part of a tone, fo that a hemitone 
contains two diefes. The chromatic are compofed of two hemitones in fuccefiion, and a 

third interval of a trihemitone. The diatonic have two fucceflive tones, and the third is a 

:* 

hemitone, which terminates the meafure of the tetrachord. Thus the tetrachords in all the 
three fpecies are equally conftituted of two tones and a hemitone; but each kind being 
feparately confidered, every one is found to have a different difpofition of the intervals. 
Nature then has divided the found of the voice into the intervals of tones, hemitones, and 
tetrachords, and fixed their bounds, the quantity of the intervals, and the certain dfences 
which conftitute their quality. This therefore the artificers, who make inftruments of 
mufic, obferving and prafiifing, as nature has ellablilhed, by that means give their works the 
proper accordance and perfection. 

Tones, which by the Greeks are called phthongoi, are in each fpecies eighteen; of which 
eight in each fpecies are immutable and permanent; and the remaining ten, according to the 
uiual modulation, are moveable. The permanent are thofe which being difpofed between 
the variable, preferve the connection of the tetrachords, and which, in the feveral fpecies, 
have their limits, fixed. They are thus named: proflambanonenos, hypate hypaton, 


(-*) mentions tie he mho ce, as following tic two tones in the diatonic tetrachord j whereas it is generally 

tmdafiood to be before them. See the fucccedb* notes. 
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hypate mefon, mefe, riete fynemmenon, paramefe, nete diezeugmenon, and nete liyperholceon. 
The moveable are thofe which are difpofed in the tetrachords, between the permanent, and 
vary their places according to the fpecies. They have thefe names: parhypatc hypaton, 
lichanos hypaton, parhypate mefon, lichanos mefon, trite fynemmenon, paranete fynemmenon, 
trite diezeugmenon, paranete diezeugmenon, trite hyperbolceon, and paranete hyperbolceon. 

* • i 

Those which are moveable have alfo other properties, for their intervals and diftances are 
augmentable; thus, parhypate* which, in the harmonic fpecies, is only a diefis diftant from 
hypate, in the chromatic is encreafed to a hemitone* and, in the diatonic, to a tone; alfo,' 
that note which is called lichanos, in the harmonic fpecies, is a hemitone diftant from hypate, 
but, in the chromatic it is augmented to two hemltones, and in the diatonic to three 
hemitones diftant from hypate. Thus thefe ten founds, by means of their tranfitions in the 
different fpecies, produce a threefold variety in the modulation. 


There are five tetrachords: the firft is the bafeft, which, by the Greeks, is called hypaton 5 
the fecond is the mean, which is called ihefoji\ the third is the conjoined, called Jy?iemmenon\ 
the fourth is the disjoined, called diezeugmenon ; the fifth, becaufe it is the mod: acute, is 
called by the Greeks hyperbolaion . 


The concords which the human voice can naturally modulate,, and which, by the Greeks 
are called fymphoniai, are fix; diateflaroh, diapente, diapafon, diapafon with diateffaron* 
diapafon with diapente* and difdiapafon, which receive their names from number; for the 
voice being firft fixed on one given interval of found, then varying when it arrives at the fourth 
interval from thence* it is called diateffaron; the fifth is called diapente; the eighth, diapafon; 



(3») Here we find parhypate, in the diatonic tetrachord, 
deferihed to be a tone diftant from hypate. This is 
ufually explained to be but an hemitone diftant; where¬ 
fore Meibonius, with Perault, and Galiani, following him, 
have fuppofed the text to be corrupted by the copyifts; and 
that inftead of dialortovero tonum—diatono bemtonium (hould be 
read; to which latter Galiani has altered the text. 1 have, 
however, chofe to adhere to the ufual reading; and, with 
fome remarks thereon, thus leave it to the fenfe of the 

reader. 

Vitruvius’s intention is evidently to give an example of 
the augmentation or progreflion of the fame note in the 
three different fpecies of mufic; it may therefore be rea- 
fonably fuppofed that, if this progreflion had not exifted in * 
the note, he has chofen to exemplify it by, he would not 
have chofen it for his example; but his choice of it is a 
full evidence that this note had fuch progrcllion m his un- 
derftanding, and abfolutely forbids a fuppofition of its being 
an error of the copyifts; we fee alfo that the note lichanos. 


which he next inftances, perfectly agrees in this progref- 
fional increafe. 

s 

It cannot then be an error of the copyifts; and 1 am in¬ 
clined to believe it is no error at all; but am rather of opi¬ 
nion that the parhypate of the diatonic tetrachord was va¬ 
riable in place, being fometimes a hemitone, and fometimes 
a tone, diftant from hypate, correfponding to our C natural 
and C fharp; by that means (with the other proper changes) 
making the key of the mufic fometimes flat and fometimes 
fharp. According to the commonly received difpofirion of 
the ancient notes, the diatonic mufic muft have always been 
in the flat key; but I cannot conceive any reafon why we 
may not fuppofc the (harp key to have been in ufe with 
the ancients as well as with us; for we find the voice fixes 
on the intervals of the fharp key rather more eafily and na- 

turally than on thofe of the flat. 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that the text is pure, or at 

leaft doubtful; and, for that reafon, Galiani ought not to 

• have fo haftily admitted an alteration. 
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the eighth, and half the eighth, diapafon with diateflaron; the ninth, and half the ninth, 
diapafon with diapente; and the fifteenth difdiapafon : for, with the intervals of the third, 
the fixth, or the feventh, either by the found of firings, or by that of the voice, no concord 
can be made; but diateflaron, diapente, and the reft, in order as above written, up to 
difdiapafon, have their intervals of found naturally agreeable and concordant. Thefe concords 
are generated by the union of founds, which are called by the Greeks fhthongau 




Of the Vales of the Theatres. 


-U Y means of theie inveftigations, the brazen vafes, which are ufed on account of the 
magnitude of theatres, may be made. Thefe are fo formed, that, upon being ftruck, they found 
in themfelves ciatefikrcn, diapente, and fo in order to difdiapafon. After which they are 
difpofed according to the laws of mufic, in cells formed within the feats of the theatres, in 
fuch a manner as net to touch the wall, and have a vacancy all round them to the top of the 
cell. They are firuated inverfdy, and, on the fide which is turned toward the feene, they 
2re iupported by wedges not lefs than half a foot high ; alfo, oppofite to thefe cells, in the 
beds of the lower feats, apertures are left, two feet long, and half a foot high. 


The diipofition of thefe vafes is thus explained: If the theatre is not of a 
XX X/A » _ ^ 

great magnitude, the range of the vafes is fixed at the middle of its heighth, 

and therein are formed thirteen cells, for the twelve equal diftances of the intervals. Then 

thofe vafes which found nete hyperbolceon, as before written, are firft placed in the cells which 

are at the extremity of either horn. In the fecond cells from either extremity is placed the 


lefiarc-n 


IS 



(4*) It may sol hr wholly ufelefs to mention aconjedure 
concerning me r e zf b a wny the ancients did not alio*" the 
third to be a concord. They began thrir firft tetrachord 
ar that nme wukh is called by the moderns the fecond; 
T ^ z - B. ng. XXXVIII, for they did not reckon proOarn- 
fcnomeEOs as any part of the fcale, confequently our 
fetond was their srS, and our fourth their third, fo that 
their taird was mace by tne interval between our fecond 
and fo-Eih. Now, between the fecond and fourth, there 
is only a headrace major and a tone minor, which makrc a 


defective third; for, to form a perfed natural third, a tone 
major and and a heroitone major is required, and then it has 
the proportion of five to fix, in which only its concordance 

y ; as therefore the ancient third wanted 
this proportion, it confequently could nor harmonize, cr 
found concordant. 

(1*) This is to be underftood paramefe only, that note 
being the diateflaron, or fourth to nete diezugmer.on, as 
fig XXXVIII. fhews. 
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in the fourth the diateffaron, nete fynemmenon ; in the fifth, the diateffaron, mefe ; in the 
iixth, the diateffaron, hypate mefon; and in the middle one, the diateffaron, hypate hypaton. 

By this regulation, the voice from the fcene, as from a center, diverging itfclf around, and 

• - 

ilriking the cavities of the feveral vafes, is made more fonorous and clear by their 
correfponding confonance. 


But if the theatre is of an ample magnitude, then the heighth is divided into four parts, 

* 

that there may be made three ranges of cells, one for the harmonic, another for the 

chromatic, and the third for the diatonic. The harmonic is firfl difpofed at bottom, in the 

* 

fame order as deferibed above for the leffer theatre. In the middle range, the 

Fig. XL. va p eSj w | 1 j c j 1 h ave t j ie found of the chromatic hypcrbolsnn arc firft placed at the 

■ 

extremity of the horns; in the fecond cells* the diatefi'aron from this, the chromatic 
diezeugmenon; in the third the diatefferon, the chromatic fynemmenon; in the fourth the 
diateffaron, the chromatic mefon; in the fifth, the diateffaron, the chromatic hypaton; 

-j* i * t 

and in the fixth, the paramefe; bccaufe this laft has a common accordance with the 
chromatic hyperbolieon, as the diapente; and with the chromatic mefon, as the diateffaron. 
In the middle no vafe is placed, becaufe no other tones in the chromatic fpecies of mufic 
can be concordant. 



(2*) Nete fynemmenon cannot be the fourth, or diateffaron 
of paramefe ; this, feveral of the tranflators have noticed. 
Meibonious and Pcrault have fuppofed it to be an error, 
and that diapente Ihould be read inflead of diateffaron, fup- 
pofing it was meant to be the fifth, or diapente of the hy¬ 
perbokon ; but Galiani has rectified their miftakc, by fup- 
pofing that Vitruvius fpeaks of it as the diateffaron of the 
fucceeding tone (viz. mefc) and not of the preceding tone, 
paramefe ; the reader will alfo obferve, by referring to fig, 
XXXVIII, that the notes mentioned are the terminating 
notes of the feveral tetrachords; of which, nete fynemmenon 
was one. 

The terminating notes of the feveral adjoining tetrachords 
were diateffarons, or fourths, to each other, except in the 
tetrachords, fynemmenon, and diezeugmenon, which were 
never ufed together in finging; it was neverthelefs neceffary 
to have both thofe tetrachords, becaufe the melody, as well 
as harmony of the mufic, fometimes required their afliflance 
(as I have remarked in the foregoing account of ancient 
mufic) and the aftor directed his voice to the one or the 
other, according to the tone required. 

* 

♦ 

( 3 *) Vitruvius, in this cafe, names only the tetrachords, 
not the particular notes; but, as he fays, paramefe is 
diapente, or fifth to hyperbokon, and diateffaron, or fourth 
to mefon, we may eafily difeover the particular notes; for 


the diateffaron to paramefe muff be lichanos mefon, and the * 

to 

diapente mull be paranete hyperbokon, not trite hyper- 
bokon, as Galiani has concluded; for a perfcCl fifth muft 
have feven hemicone intervals; whereas between paramefe 
and trite hyperbokon there are but fix. This being fettled, 
the feveral notes will be the following: Ift, paranete hyper¬ 
bokon ; Ilnd, paranete diezeugmenon; Hid, paranete fy- 
nemenon (which is the fame as paramefe;) IVth, lichanos 
mefon; Vih, lichanos hypaton; Vlth, paramefe. This 
is Ihewn by Fig. XL. and alfo Fig. XXXVIII, where the 
notes ufed are marked with V. 

It may be obferved, that as the terminating notes of cadi 
* ^ 

tetrachord were before named, fo here the upper notes, 
next to the terminating notes in each tetrachord, are made 
ufe of: and between the two tetrachords, fynemmenon and 
diezeugmenon, there is only a. tone difference, as in the 
former cafe; although they are mentioned as diateffarons to 

I 

one another, which has been accounted for in the foregoing 
note. In the following diatonic range alfo, the tetrachords 
only are mentioned; we, however, difeover by the fame 
means the particular notes; which prove to be the upper 
notes of the feveral tetrachords, as in the foregoing cafe; and 
they are in the fame order, excepting that proflambanomenos 
is ufed in the place of paramefe, and mefe is placed in 
the middle cell, which is entirely vacant in the former 
range. 
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Is the upper divifion, or range of cells, toe vafes formed to found the diatonic 
hyperbolsoo, are placed in the firft cells at the horns; in the fecond cells, the 
diareitlron, the diatonic diezeugmenon; in the third, the diateflaron, the diatonic fynemmenonj 
in the fourth, the diatcneroo, the diatonic mefcn; in the fifth, the diateflaron, the diatonic 
hvpuTor,; in the fixth, the diateflaron, the proflambanomenos; and in the middle, the mefe, 
became this lafi has a common concordance with the proflambanomenos, as the diapafon ; and 
with the diatonic hypaton, as the diapente. Eut whofoever defires more perfectly to 
unceritacd. this fubject, may attend to the diagram at the end of the book, formed according 
to the principles oi muhc, and which was leit by Ariftoxenus, who, with great ingenuity 

and induffry, efiabliihed the proportional intervals of the tones. Thofe therefore who ftudy 
thefe principles, the nature of fcunds, and the caufe of their pleafing effects on the hearers, 
will be more capable of erecting theatres with due perfection. 


Soue may alledge, that many theatres are built in Rome every year, without any of 
thefe contrivances being ufed therein; but the reafon is this: all the public wooden 


theatres have many boarded furfaces, which are neceffarilv fonorous. This is made evident 
by the lingers, who, when they would raife a firong tone, turn themfelves to the doors of 
the icene, and by their relonance receive a help to their voice. Eut when the theatres are 
conitruced of iolid fubfiances, that is, of ftone cr marble, then the methods here explained 
become of ufe. If it is demanded in what theatres they are made ufe of, Rome cannot (hew 
any; but the provinces of Italy, and many cities of Greece, can {hew them. We know alfo 
that Lucius Mummius, who defiroyed the theatre of Corinth, brought to Rome the vafes of 
brals, and dedicated the fpoils in the temple of Luna. Likewife, many ingenious architects, 
who confirms theatres in final! towns, to lave expencc, make ufe of earthen veffels to help the 
found, which, being adjufied according to thefe rules, anfwer the intended purpofe. 
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Of the Form of Theatres. 
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H £ form of theatres is thus regulated. The central 


bottom is intended: 


the micdle (A,) a circ.e (B H) is drawn as large as the circumference of the 


triangl 



(i*) cog net % trkemer hz rrens the bosom 

g: tze cr of the hremil par of the theatre; bur the 
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of the outward confhucHon of the theatre, make it mod 
probable that he means the bottom of the internal part, or 
orchcftra, B H, B H. 





B 6 6 K ; V. 

defcribed; 

of aftronomy to mufic, is alfo the method ufed in the deferiptfon of the twelve celeftial* 
conftellations. 


■ * 

whofe extremities touch the furrounding line of the circle: this, by the analogy 


Of thefe triangles, that whofe lide [D D) is toward the feene, at the part where it interfe&s 
the curve of the circle, there determines the front of the‘feene, and a line (H H) being drawn 
through the center (A) parallel thereto, feparates the pulpit (E) of the profeene from the 
orcheftra (F;) fo that the pulpit becomes broader than that of the Greeks; for, (in the Romaii 
theatres] all the performers adt on the feene (or ftage) and the orcheftra is aflignedfor the feats 
of the fenators. The heighth of the pulpit is no more than five feet, that thofe who fit in 
the orcbefira may fee the performance of all that is reprefented. 


6 * .. t 

The cunei (K) of the fpedlatory of the theatre* are fo difpofed, that the points of the 

triangles, which touch the circumference of the circle, determine the places of the alcents 
and fteps (G) between the cunei, up to the firft preemption (b); and above that, by the alternacy 
of the afeents, they alfo indicate the middle of the upper cunei (L). The angles, which direPt 
the place of the lower fteps, are in number feven ; the remaining five determine the 
difpofition of the feene. Oppofite to the middle one (B) ftiould be the regal doors (N); thofe 
which are on the right and left (C) fix the difpofition of the hofpitalian doors; and the 
extreme two regard the entrances of the returns (I). 



(2*) This divides the circle into twelve points, by which 
the difpofition of the fteps and paflages are governed. The 
theatre of Marcellus appears to have been difpofed by fixteen 
points; and the fenators paffages, Z Z, which led into the 
orcheftra, were placed oppofite to each point, excepting 
that they were all fhifted out of that fituation, half the 
breadth of a paffage, from the horns, H, towards the middle, 
B, in order to gain a paffage at the horns, within the limits 

of the femi circle. 

(3*) This determines the place of the front of the feene 
to be a quarter of the diameter of the orcheftra diftant from 

the faid orcheftra. 

(4*) The pulpit was the ftage. The profeene was the 
fpace before the feene, between that and the orcheftra, and 

on which the pulpit or ftage was raifed. 

( 5 *) Upon comparing the figures XXXVI and XXXVII, 
it will be feen how much the pulpit or ftage of the Roman 
theatres was broader than that of the Greeks; for it was the 
cuftom of the Greeks to have their dancers, &c. perform in 
the orcheftra, and the pulpit was referred for the afiion of 
the drama only > whereas, with the Romans, the whole was 
performed on the pulpit, and the orcheftra was occupied 

by the feats of the fenators. 


From the orcheftra to the firft preemption (b) was ge¬ 
nerally made fourteen rows of feats, which were allotted for 
the equeftriari order, tribunes, &c. all above that were the 
feats of the plebeians; and the women were, by Auguftus, 
appointed to fit in the gallery or portico (k) above. 

(6*) The feats of the theatres were divided at regular di- 
ftances by the fteps, G M, in radial lines, fo that thefeveral 
collations of feats were in the form of wedges, broader at the 
top than at bottom ; from whence they were called cunei, 
or wedges. Maffei, in his treatife of amphitheatres, affera 
that the fteps were not directed in radial lines, but in dia¬ 
gonals, making the bafe line of the wedge alternately at 
top and bottom; but as that oblique dire&ion mull be in¬ 
convenient, and as there is no particular reafon for fup- 
pofing fuch an inconvenient difpofition, the former opinion 

is rather to be preferred. 

The fpeftatory is that part of the theatre where the fpec- 
tators fat. 

(7*) The feene was built in imitation of the fronts of 
the Greek houfes, in which the mailers apartments were dif¬ 
pofed in the middle, and the apartments on either fide were 
allotted for the reception of ftrangers; hence the doors on the 
right and left of the middle one were called the hofpitalian 


doors. 
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(a'j of tie fp mat ory, whereon the ieatsare laid, ihouid be lnHeighth not lels 
fee: and a palm, nor more than a foot and fix digits; their breadth fhould not be 


more 


:e than t^vo feet and an half, nor lefs than two feet. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Of the Porticus and other Parts of the Theatre. 


J[ KE rear (m) of the yorticus (k) which is 


on 


ton or the icene, :cr me voice aieending regularly 


if the top is cot all on a -evei, be loit at tbe lumm: 
to which it £rlt arrives. 


the^highelt degree, is to be level with the 
to the uppermoft degrees and roof, will, 
t of that part whofe altitude is leafl, and 



it 

the diameter (H K) cf the orcheftra, which is encompafied 
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ing on the number of degrees difpofed around the orchefbra, 
which might be determinate; it muft, howler, be fuppofed 
that lb great a number were not difpofed around fmall or- 
cheftras as around larger, and that fome bounds were ob- 
ferved. The orchefea of the theame of Pol a, given by 
Srrlio, and which fubuftrd a: the time he meafured it, was, 
in diameter, one third cf that of the whole building; and, 
in a theatre reprefented in the fragments of the plan of 
Rome, now preferred in the Capitol, the diameter of the 
orcheilra is nearly cf the fame proportion. 

In che theatre cf Marcellos, it W2s as four is ;i eleven, or 
thereabout. Barbaro, Pcrauk, and Galiani. fol!o»ing each 
other, have, in their draughts, made it nearly as one to two, 
which is more than it is found in any ancient theatre, and 
is productive or many incocfittenries, as v. ill be hereafter 
fhewn. I have chofcn the proportion of that of the theatre 
or Mzrccllus. Peradt, and Galiani, would perfuade us that 
Vttruvius means the Ihs- deeszaa of the orchekra. where 


Utv 


he nter.ticns the ezaK:la\ hecaufe the f.xth pan of ti 
diameter, which he sivrs to the heichth of the entrances 
(as they underhand the word r'rrmrzr; into the orcheflra, 
is, in their opinion, too great. Bur, notwkkftar.ding the 
reafoning of Perault, I cannot fo eauly alien: to a deviation 
non the exp rets words of the text. It may as well be fun- 
pefed that Vitruvius means femi-diameter, where he writes 
ciamcKT in the defeription cf the round temples, and in 
all ether carts of his work. Penult, with an intent to 


prove that Vitruvius means the fezi-diamita, and not the 
ciuzaia, brings, as an argument, a pafiage from Pliny, 
who fays, :lzx :hs ihtztrc cf ill Sccutus -may err cf ih: !aij:jt 
ernr haul, ezd that ih: ibrrr c&css cf lit fcctc cf ibis chair: 
-as 42 fat hi*k. Vitruvius, in the next paragraph, fay $ t fu:b 
hsaar cojocxs fhrAd lib: tcftlb ih fcur lb pari cf lb: diazeta 
fib: crcbfrc ; ctccr&z if this rule, threfer;, th diajscla 
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by the loWeft degree, the fixth part thereof is taken; and at the horns (H) and around the 

*# v 

paffage, with this meafure (i p) fet perpendicular, the lower feats are marked; and where 


afc 


1 

of the brchejira of the faid theatre mtift have been 168 feet . 

The orcheflra of the theatre of Marcellas was 180 feet French. 

* 

Perault then argues^ that-, at this rate, the theatre of Scaurus was 
lefs than that of Marcellas ; whereas.Pliny fays , that of Scaur us 
was one of the largefl ever built', but, continues he, if it is admitted 
that Vitruvius means femi-diameter, theft the orcbejlra of Scaurus 
mujl have been in diameter eight times the leighth of thofe co¬ 
lumns •, that is 236 jeet ; 56 feet larger than that of Marcellas ; 
and thus it will better agree with the words of Pliny. 

In this calculation, Perault has made a mi flake of 1 od 

feet; for 8 times 42 is 336, inftead of 236, as he writes; 

« 

confequently the diameter of the orcheflra uf Scaurus was 
156 feet larger than that of Marcellus; an enormous width 
greater than any of the few remains of theatres that have 
reached us will authorize, and even exceeding the internal area 

of the Collifeo in its longed diameter (which is but 2 13 £ 

6 

feet, Veronefe). The theatre of Pola, meafured by Serlio, 

was one hundred and thirty feet, and another near Viterbo, 

/ 

one hundred and forty-one feet and an half. 

But the words of Pliny will not authorize fuch a con- 
ftmftion as Perault gives them. Pliny fays the theatre of 

Scaurus was one of the larged ever built; from whence 

% 

it does not follow that it was larger than the theatre of Mar¬ 
cellus ; which alfo was one of the largeft ever built, and may 
v have been larger than that of Scaurus, without contraditting 
the words of Pliny. 

Suppofmg then, of thefe two large theatres, that of Scaurus 
to have been the fmaller, the words of Vitruvius (allowing 
him to mean what he fays) will be found to agree, and the 
orchedra of Scaurus, according to this rule, mud have 
been 168 feet, which is but 12 feet (or a fifteenth part) 
lefs than that of Marcellus •, a meafure more probable, and 

approaching nearer to the dimen fions of other ancient 

% 

theatres. 

Thus the argument of Perault turns againd himfelf, and 
greatly contributes to prove that Vitruvius means the full 

diameter (as he writes), and not the femi-diameter of the 

■ 

orchedra. 

* 

(2*) This path or paffage, around which the lower feats . 
are faid to be marked, mud undoubtedly be a paffage round 
the back, or femi-circular part of the orchedra, H B 0 ; for 
no other place can be eafily imagined about which the lower 
feats may be marked; and fuch a paffage mud have been 
very neceffary, and almod indifpenfible, in order to give 

free access to the feveral feats in the orchedra. 

0 

* 

(3*) Thefe lower feats which are marked, mud confe¬ 
quently be as high as the meafure by which they are marked. 
But whether by the words inferiores fedes, the lower feats, 
we are to underdand two, three, or more of the lower de- 


/ 

grees, br the lowed degree only, as containing the lower order 
of feats, is a doubt: Perault and Galiani have underdood it 
in the former fenfe, becaufe they think the lowed degree 
would, in the latter cafe, be too much elevated above the 
floor of the orcheflra. 

But, wherever Vitruvius meads the degrees, he ufes the 
word gradi ; whereas he here ufes the word fedes ; from 
whence it may be fuppofed that he expreffes by that word 
the feveral fingle feats contained in one degree. Alfo, as 
he direftS thefe feats to be marked around the paffage 
at the back of the orcheflra, which adjoins to the lowed de- 

4 

gree, it is mod natural and rational to fuppofe, that it is 
that lowed degree which he means to be marked, and not 
the degrees above, which are at a confiderable didance from 

that paffage, and which could not be eafily reached from 

1 

thence. 

The only foundation for the opiriioti of Perault and 
Galiani (who imagine that, by this mark, the heighth of 
the fenators entrances are determined) is their own opinion, 
that, if the heighth of the lowed degree was to be underdood 
to be determined thereby, that fuch degree would be too 
much elevated. But, as we know not the cxa& formation 
of the ancient theatres in this refpeft, or the necefiity there 
might have been for this great elevation, fuch opinion is not 
to be held in competition with the probabilities on the other 
fide the quedion, arifing from the words of the text: it is 
very probable, nay even neceffary, tliat the floor of the or¬ 
chedra (i i) fbould have been raifed as it receded from the 
dage, that thofe who fat behind might fee over the heads of 
thofe who fat before; the more it was raifed the more con¬ 
venient it would have been in this refpedt The degrees 
were inclined in an angle of 22 \; and if the floor of the 
orchedra had been raifed to a third of that inclination (;. e. 
in an angle of 7 $) it would not have been more than con¬ 
venience required. In fuch cafe, the lowed degree, fup- 
pofing it to have the fore-mentioned elevation, would have 
been but the twelfth part of the diameter of the orchedra 
above the highed part of the floor of the orchedra, which 
would have been no more than fufficient to prevent the po¬ 
pulace in the degrees from forcing into the orchedra among 
the fenators. For thefe reafons, therefore, the lowed degree 
ought to have been confidcrably elevated; and that elevation 
fiiould have been always proportional to, and dependant on, 
the diameter of the orchedra, that the fituation of the fpeda- 
tors might have been properly adapted to their didance from 
the dage; but the heighth of the entrances is no ways con- 
nefted, or related to the diameter of the orchedra, and is of 
no confequence to the conveniencies or appearance of the 
theatre. I am therefore of opinion that it is' the lowed 
degree which Vitruvius means Ihould be raifed above the 
orchedra the fixth part of its diameter. 

31 
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the mark happens, there the fupercilis of the pallages are made; for thus they will, have A 
fuScient elevation. 

5 * 

The ien<»:h fl II cf the feene {hould be made double the diameter of the orcheftra. The 

D % ' 

heighth of the podium (rj from the level of the pulpit, is the twelfth part of the diameter of 


only the difpofition cf the ftp cclatory and feene of the theatre. 
Thirdly, There app-rars no reafon that fuch doors of en¬ 
trance Ihould be governed, in their heighth, by the dia¬ 
meter of the orcheftra, and vary as that varies (they being 
rather to be numbered among the parts hereafter mentioned* 
wbofe meafure fhould be the fame in all theatres, whether 
large or fmall, as refpe&ing the natural magnitude of the 
human body, and cannot effefit the profpecl of the theatre 
whether greater or left. Fourthly, Vitruvius poficively 
mentions the paffages (by the fame term, itinera) among 
thofe things that are invariable in their dimenfions in all 
theatres, and therefore cannot here mean that the fame 
ittrars, or pafT2gcs, are to be governed in their dimenfions 
by the different magnitude of the orcheftra. Fifthly, That 
the width of fuch doors is as ncceffary to be adjufted as their 
heighth; and, as the former is not mentioned, it may well 
be concluded that neither is the latter. Sixthly, The 
heighth of the pafiage round the orcheftra (by which alfo the 
heighth of the lowed degree is determined) is neceffarily 
dependent on the magnitude of the fame orcheftra, in 
order that the heighth of the fpeftators may be adapted 
to the diftance of the ftage, as before urged: from ail thefe 
arguments, therefore, it appears much more probable that 
i: is the fame pafiage round the orcheftra here meant by the 
word itimaa that was before fignified by the word aditus, 
and that the fupercilia mentioned is the cornice of that 
pafiage. Vitruvius adds, fer thus they will have a fifficicnt 
dreader .; the word they mull be underftood to allude the 
lov.cr feats, not to the paffages, notwithstanding the order of 
the words may feem to point to the latter; for the fore¬ 
going notes (hew that it is the lowcft degree, whofe heighth 
is thus regulated by the magnitude of the orcheftra ; and not 

the paffages, which were no ways dependant on the meafure 
of the orcheftra. 


Perault objects, that, by fuch an elevarion of the lowcft 
degree, the dancers who performed in the orcheftra of the 
Greek theatres would have been in a great meafure unfeen; 
bet Vitruvius docs net here treat of the Greek theatres ; he 
is f reakin g of the Roman. Vitruvius fays, tie Grech theatres 
ere in tzszj refpe 3 s deferent ; and, though he does nor men¬ 
tion this circumftance as one cf the differences, yet the)' 
muft cer ta inl y have been different in this pan ; for, as the 
fcators fat in the Roman orch-ftra, it mu it have been in 
fane degree inclined fas before laid); but the Greek or- 
cktibn, being for the ufe of the dancers, it mu ft have been 
level; therefore, there no: bring the lame reafoas for fo . 
grrur an derarkn of the lowcft degree in Greek theatres, it 
was probably uroatcJ no higher fiom thr level foot or their 
orcheftra than it v as from the higheft part of the inclined 
crch-dlra in the Roman iheures. 

(4*) Where 'he mark happens, there the fupercilia of the 
pafiages are made 525 pradjbfteait, ibi anfituantnr itenerant 
fsperdeia. 

The fuperriTu is, as has been explained at the third 
chapter cf the third book, any cornice, or fuperior mould¬ 
ing: it is here dircStd to be pkced where the mark 
happens at the lower l'eais; which has been argued to mean 
the lowcft degree and which, therefore, mull be die place 
where the fupercilia, p p, is to be placed. 

But Vitruvius calls i: the fupercilia of the ffjfagcs, men¬ 
tioning t-sjegee {itezemnj in the plural. By its place it feems 
to be the fupercilia, cr cornice cf the fejfcg: that goes round 
the back c£ the orcheftra 5 and therefore it feems that the 
word tefagt, cr pace, Ihould have been mentioned in the 
lingular; burn is rot unufual with Vitruvius to mention 
in the plural many words that appears to us to belong to the 
lingular number; and the contrary (thus he mentions the ar- 
chiiiave,orepiilTlium over a range of columns.in the plural, 
calling it the architraves, cr cpiflrliuxs); fo, if this paf- 
round the orcheftra was ufrd to be divided into parts, by 
temporary partitions here and there between each entrance, 
See. it would have been fufiicient to caufe Yhrjvius to fpeak 
of it in the plural This being mentioned in the plural, has 
caufed Perault and Galiar.i to imagine, that by the word ite- 
Kirere is meant the entrances or doors, z z, that lead into 
the orcheftra *, but nrfiiy, Vitruvius dors not ufe that word 
to fign'iy any kind of aperture, but for a pafilsae or path¬ 
way, as _n the third chapter foregoing, he ufes it for the 
pafiage way of the prcrin.it ions {iieraris prednaionh.) Se¬ 
condly, He gives no def ripron of thofe doors or entrances, 
nor of any of the intcftuul parts cf the fabric; but ccfcribes 


(5’) Vitruvius fays, the length of the feene Jhouldbe double 
the diameter of the orchefra. 

It has been before argued that Vitruvius ufes the word 
diameter in its proper fenfe; there can, therefore, be no 
doubt of the meaning of this fcntcnce. Perault and Galiani, 
who have before underftood diameter for femi-diameter, 
and have alio made the diameter of their orcheftra equal to 
hair the diameter of the whole fabric, are in fomc difficulty 
to reconcile their opinions with the authority of the antique; 
and to get extricated from a web, in which they have en¬ 
tangled rhemfelves, they have each chofen a different method. 

4 

Perault, finding that the veftiges of ancient theatres prove 
that the feene was ever longer than the diameter of the or- 
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the orcheftra, including (in that heighth) the corona and lylis; upon the podium columns 
(s) are raifed, which, with their capitals and bales, are equal in heighth to the fourth part of the 
faid diameter. The entablature (t) is the fifth part of the heighth of the columns. The pluteum 
(u) above, with its bafe and corona, is the half of the inferior pluteum. Above this pluteujn, 
are other columns (v), a fourth part lefs in heighth than thofe below: their entablature is 

r 

the fifth part of the columns. Alfo> if there is to be a third order, the uppe^ pluteum is to 

be the half of the middle one, and the upper columns a fourth part lefs in heighth than 

thofe of the middle order; the entablature likewife is to be the fifth part of the heighth of the 
columns. 


• • 


However, iri all theatres, the fame proportions and fymmetry may not be fuitable. An 
architect (liquid therefore confider what fymmetry is proper to be ufed, and what proportions 
the nature of the place, or magnitude of the work; may require; for there are fome things 
that, both in fmall and in large theatres, muft, on account of convenience, be made of the 

S * 9 * 

fame magnitude; fuch are the degrees, the diazomatje, plucei, paflages, flairs, pulpit, and 

io# ’ • * 

tribunal; and if other things occur, that interfere with the fymmetry, convenience muft 


cheftra, arid that his former acceptation of diameter for 
femi-diameter, would make his feene no longer than the 
diameter of the orcheftra: and alio, that if he made the fccne 
double the diameter of the orcheftra, it would equal or even 
exceed the diameter of his whole building; has chofen to alter 
the text from duplex to triplex ; and by that means lie makes 
the length of his feene, once and half the diameter of the or¬ 
cheftra, or three femhdiatrieters. Galiani has made his feene 
no longer than the diameter of the orcheftra, which is contrary 
to the authority of the antique; and is, befides, very 
incommodious to the theatre-, for the high walls of the returns 
of the feene, in his theatre, would obftruft the fight of the 
fpettators; fo that thofe that fat near either horn could not fee 
the feene, or the revolving machines, but the edge of the 
ftage only. The feene of the theatre at Pola, which was 
Handing, when meafured by Serlio, was confiderably longer 
than the diameter of the orcheftra; fo alfo was that of the 
theatre of Marcellus, as the remains of a pier and column ftill 
fubfifting demonftrate, as well as the draught of that theatre 
reprefented in the fragments of the plan of ancient Rome. 

In the fame fragments, there is alfo the reprefentation of 
another theatre, fuppofed to be that of Pompey, in which the 
length of the feene is likewife nearly double the diameter of 
the orcheftra. 

Thefe examples of antiquity, therefore, tend to confirm 
the foregoing arguments; and upon the whole it appears 
that we muft adhere in this cafe alfo to the exprefs words of 
Vitruvius, and make the feene double the diameter of the 
orcheftra, as he preferibes. On one fide of the feene, I have 
- reprefented a veftible, y, fuch as the remains fhew to have 
adjoined to the feene of the theatre of Marcellus. 1 


(6*) Lyfis. See note 5*, chap. III. book Ilk 

(7*) The pluteum and podium are the fame, and fignify 
what we call the dado. Philander has fuppofed the pluteum 
to be the entablature between a lower and higher order of 
columns; but the place here afiigned them fully evinces 
the contrary. See note 3*, chap. I. book V. 

% 

(8*) Diazomat® is the Greek name of the preemptions. 

(9*) The plutei of the feene have been before faid to be 
always proportional to the diameter of the orcheftra; thefe, 
which are faid to be always of the fame dimenfions in all 
theatres, whether large or fmall, muft be fituated in fome 
parts of the fpe&atory, to ferve as fences to the fpeftatOrs, 
like our modem balluftrades. 

Their fituation was probably at each precin&ion, and 
at the loweft degree of the theatre, to fecure the people 
from falling at thofe precipices. I alfo fuppofe the degrees 
at either horn were terminated by fuch plutei, in an in¬ 
clination parallel to that of the degrees,[and running up from 
the loweft degree till they met the return walls of the 
feene. 

(10*) The tribunal may be the place that was afiigned 
for the feats of the prctors, or other magiftrates, who pre- 
fided at the lhews; for that the magiftrates attended, and 

had particular places appointed for them, we may leam 

* 

from Suetonius, who tells us, that Auguftus ordered 
that the veftals (hould fit at the podium, oppofite to the 
priEtor. 
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not be neglected. Likewife, if the materials, fuch as marble, timber, and other things, 
which are ufed in buildings, fliould be fcarce, the work muff be a little reduced or enlarged, 
till it properly agrees with the intention. This will be duly obferved, if the architect is 
experienced, and is not deficient in ingenuity and judgment. 

Tee feene is to be fo contrived as to have doors (N) in the middle, with regal decorations t 

ii* 

to the right and left the hofpitalian doors (P), and near by the places allotted for the feenery. 

. 22 * 

Thefe places the Greeks call periaEIous, becaufe therein are the revolving machines (R), 
Laving three fides, and on each fide a different kind of reprelentation, which, when there 
are any changes of the fable, or on the arrival of Gods with thunder, are fuddenly turned, 
and change the kind of reprefentation in front. Near this place are the ingrefles (I) of the 
returns; one luppofed to lead frGm the forum, and the other from the country. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the three Kinds of Scenes, and of the Theatres of the Greeks. 



H E R E are three kinds of feenes; one is called tragic, another comic, and the third 
iatyric. Thefe are different and diifimilar to each other. The tragic is compofed of 



(ii*) Perauli hzs trzaOatcd frvrJum (which Vitruvius 
5 lor *or cejchange &c.) iaitrt, or bdtrj, fo 
making n to be underfiood that tic revolving machines were 
placed behind the aperture of the doors, which would in¬ 
fallibly prevent the entrance of the afiors, and render the 
doors ufrlds; at ieofi tfcofe machines muft be turned every 
Lrac an afior is to croud pift thciiL 


\ inuvius lays they are near the hofphalian doors-, and the 
order be obferres in defcribl-.g the parts of the feene, gives 
us to underihnd, that they are on that fide the hofpitalian 
doors ■which is next the mums of the feene. 


Galiani has difpofed them on either fide the orchefi 
2 line reaching from the horns thereof to the feene, 
manner of our fide-feenes. This dilpofition may fui 
well with the theatre of Golioni, who makes the len 
the fcece to be no more t n a n the diameter of the orcl 
bur, as it has been fuffidenily proved that the feene 
to be in length double the diameter of the orchefti 
whkh kngth, the view from the Ipecbtory is enlarge 
the fiagc better feen by the greater part of the fpet 
that tJpofiiion is very unfuiiable for thcairrs fn fr 



as it hides the remaining length of the feene entirely, and 
obftructs the view of the center of the fiage, the regal and 
hofpitalian doors, os well as thofe of the returns from the 

fpeefators who fit near, or even at fome diftance from, the 

* 

horns of the theatre. 

As the order Vitruvius obferves in deferibing the 
feene, is from the middle to the extremes, on the right 
and left, mentioning all the parts on the face of the feene 
in their order, in his way; and, as he mentions the faid 
revolving machines between the hofpitalian doors and the 
entrances of the returnsj it appears to me that their fix¬ 
ation was mod likely on the face of the feene, between the 
faid entrances; as fee R R, Fig. XXXVI. 

* 

(i2«) We know little of the nature of thefe machines 
more than what we may learn from this paflage of Vicru- 
rius; the ancients had other k.nds of feenes, which were 
drawn before each other, like our modern feenes, and to 
which they gave the title of duEiilis, as thefe that turned 
upon an axis were called verfatilis, 
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Columns, Faftigiums, ftatues, ahd other majeftic objecU The comic hat the appearances of 

private edifices, balconies and windows, difpofed in imitation of the manner of common 

buildings. But the fatyric is adorned with trees, vallies, mountains, and other rural objeas, 
reprefented in topiarian work. 


• * 

XXXFU . ^ iea ^ res t ^ ie ^ ree ^s the fame methods entirely are not purfued; for* 

firft, in the circumference (B H H) at bottom, where, in the Latin theatres; 
four triangles are formed, in thefe there are three fquares, the angles of which touch the 
cireumferent line 5 and that fquare whofe fide (D D) is next to the feene, and interfefts the 
curve of the circle, at that place determines the end of the profeene • and from that point* 
at the extreme circumference (B) of the circle, a parallel line (P P) is drawn, on which the 


front of the feene is erected. Alfo* through the centre (A) of the orcheftra, a line {H H) parallel 

to the line of the profeene (D D) is deferibed 5 and where it interfefts the circular lines to the 

% 

right and left, in the horns of the lemicircle, centers (H H) are formed; and the compafies 

A 

being fixed in the right hotn (H), from the left interval (H), a circular line (H Ej is drawn 
to the right fide (E) of the profeene * likewife the central foot being placed in the left liorti 
(H), a circular line (H F) is drawn from the right interval (H) to the left fide (Fj of the 

profeene. By this defeription with three centers (H A H) the otcheftra, and the recefs 

% 

of the feene, in the Greek theatres, become larger; ahd the breadth (D P) of the pulpit* 
which they call logeion , is fmaller * becaufe, with them, the tragic and comic aftora 
perform on the feene, and the other performers aft in the orcheftra. Hence the Greeks 



*) t he planning ahd piariting of gatderis, 

(2*) I am of Galiani’s opinion, that the right fide of the 
fpc&atory mud Be uriderftood to be the left fide of the pro¬ 
feene i and the contrary ; otherwife it is impoffible to recon¬ 
cile the circumdarices of the defeription. 

The preceding tranfiators, who have fup'pofed the right 
fide of the fpe&atory to be alfo the right fide of the profeene* 
have not been able to underdand the defeription themfelves *, 
and the lines they draw, in attempting to explain it, are 
without life or meaning. 



% 

grounds, &c. 


(3*) 1 am alfo of opinion,- that riot only the orchedra was 
by thefe centers, H H, continued from the horns of the 
femi-circle to the profeene, but that all the degrees around 
the orchedra were alfo continued by the fame centers to the 
profeene, as I have (hewn in my draught. Fig. XXXVII. 

I can imagine no objection to this enlargement of the 
theatre * the words of the text do not oppofe it j nor do they 



femi-circle. In the Roman theatre, they terminated at that 
place; but, in the Roman theatre, the profeene began there; 
and, as the degrees terminated againd the line of the pro- 



^ I ■ % 

fc'ene, ih the Roman theatre, it is fome reafori for fuppofinc* 
they fhould do the fame in the Greek theatre. .The degrees 

furrounded the whole orchedra in the former, why not 

• • 

therefore in the latter: it appears abfurd to make the or¬ 
chedra extend forward to the front of the profeene. Unat¬ 
tended by the degrees, as Galiani has reprefented it. To 
what purpofc is the fpace between the horns and the pro^ 
feene applied ? And how is it to be difpofed of? Befidc?, 
Vitruvius, in the foregoing chapter, deferibes the orchedra 
to be encompaffed by the lowed degree; we cannot fupppfo 
he means '& part of the orchedra; his words imply the whole 
circumference, from profeene to profeene; 

4 

Galiani has not only made the degrees terminate at the' 
horns, H, but has alfo inclofed them with a high wall; 
reaching to the top of the theatre; by which means, thofe 
who fat near the horns could not fee the whole orchedra; 
nor, indeed, much farther than the center, A; a great 
number would be prevented from feeing the front of the 
ftage, and a dill greater number could never fee the hofpi- 
talian doors, or feenery. Indead of a high wall, a pluteum 
or balludrade running up the degrees, at their termination 
againft the profeene, would have been a diffident fence, and 
not have obftrufted the fight of the fpeftators. 
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diftinguifti them by the names of fcenici and thymelici. The heighth 
of this logeum fhould not be lefs than ten feet, nor more than twelve. 


The Heps (C) between the cunei (K), and feats up to the firft precin&ion (b), are 

% 

dilpofed opponte to the angles of the fquares. From that precin&ion to the fecond, they are 
directed in the middle between the former, and fo on to the top, making as many changes 


as there aie preemptions, and always enlarging. 


When all thefe things are carefully and judicioufly adjufted, then great care mull alfo be 
taken, that the fttuation chofen be fuch, that the voice may exert itfelf with facility, and 
not recoil, or convey the ftgniftcarions to the audience indiftin&ly; for there are fome places 
naturally obftrudive of the motion of the voice; as the diflonant, which the Greeks call 
catechontes; the circumfonanr, which are called periecontes; and the refonant, called 
antechontes; bat the conionant they name lynechontes. 


Tkz diilonant are thofe where the firft found having afeended upward, is repelled by fome 
fuperior folid body, and recoiling downward, ^ counterads the afeent of the enfuing founds; 
the circumfonant are fuch where the excited voice revolving round, fettles itfelf in the middle, 
without founding the terminations, and is there loft, leaving the fignifications of the words 
uncertain; the refonant are fuch wherein the found, meeting with fome ftrong repercuffion, 
reverberates, and caufes the terminations to be heard double; but the confonant are thofe 

o ound, being lengthened from below, the words are clearly and 
diflin&ly conveyed to the audience. 


Thus, if in the choice of the lituation due care is taken, the effed of the voice, and the 
utility cf the theatre, will be improved. Concerning their forms, which are different to each 
other, it is to be obferved, that thofe which are deligned from fquares, are ufed by the 

Greeks; and thofe from equilateral triangles, by the Latins. By thefe inftrudions theatres 
may be erected with due perfedion and propriety. 



(4*) After tills ddcription of ancient theatres, it may not 
b= improper to make fooic rcSections concerning their ap- 
jmcarion to modern ufc, and how far their mode of con- 
fouabn may be ccnveniraJj imitated in modem theatres. 

The accent fbgt was limited by the fixed fccr.e to a very 
fmaB proportional depth, or extent from the front; and the 
uso “ iftion was performed near the front of the fiage. 

Thcpcce or atficn, therefore, being confined to one fpor, 
the fpcSators might very properly and conveniently be dif- 
po-C«i around it, in the torin of a Icmi-circie. 

But the machinery, changes of the fetnr, and other re- 
pirfcntations which have been introduced in our modem 
the-res, require 2 great extent of fiage. The place of aftion 
in modem theatres being, therefore, variable to all difiances, 
from the from of the fiage, the fptetators cannot be con¬ 


veniently fituated round any certain point, fo as to have 
their fight always direfled to the place of aftion ; but, to 
have a perfect view of the whole fiage at all diftanccs, the 
fears mull be dilpofed in lines parallel to the front thereof, 
terminated at either end by a line at right angles, drawn 
from either fide of the fiage; or at leaf! the lines of. the 
feats (hould never exceed fuch a portion of a curve as may 
be formed by a center, at the utmoft diftance of the fiage, 
and terminated on the fides by radial lines drawn from the 
fame point, interfacing the front of the fiage at either end j 
for, by this difpofirion, every part of the fiage will be ex- 
pofed to the view of every fpe&aror. 

B ut as one part of the entertainment of our theatres confifls 
in the fight of the company, to which the femicircular dif- 
pofiuon of the feats is beft adapted, it may be allowable to 


« 
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Of the Porticos behind the Scenes* and of Ambulatories. 


D 

JLr E HIN D the fcenes, porticos are erected, for the people to retire to, in cafe fudged 
rains fhould interrupt the (hews j and alfo to allow room for the managers to prepare the 

i • * 

chorus. Such are the Pompeian portico, the portico of Eumenices, and of the temple of 
Bacchus at Athens; alfo the odeum, which is oh the left hand, in returning from the 
theatre, and which Pericles raifed at Athens with Hone columns, and crowned with 
the wrecks and antenna of the veflels taken from the Perfians; this was burnt in 
the Mithridatic war, and reftored by king Ariobarzanes. There is likewife the ftrategeum 

of Smyrna, and the portico of Tralles, on both fides, like the fcene upon the ftadium 5 

♦ * 

and fo in many other cities where they have had judicious archite&s, porticos and 

Fig. XXXVI. ambulatories are feen adjoining to the theatre. Thefe (porticos) fhould 
and XXXVII. d ou ble, and have outwardly Doric columns, with the epiflylium and 

entablature according to the modulary proportions of the perfect Doric. Their breadth 



jprefer a difpofitiori that, though not fo perfectly adapted to 

one, may partake of a moderate and equal (hare of both. 

% 

The difpofition that, I conceive, would anfwer this inten¬ 
tion is that I have (hewn in the figures XLII. XLIII. and 
XLIV. where the front line of feats is a femicircle, whofe 
center is in the front of the ftage, as in the Roman theatre, and 
die feats behind ate turned by the fame center, but extend 
no farther round than to lines drawn from either horn of the 
femicircle, at right angles with the front of the ftage. By this 
means the lines of the degrees becoming, as they recede, por- 
tiofts of larger circles, approach more to aftraightline, fo that 
the nobles and perfons of fortune, who fit in the boxes in the 
femicircle, will be beft difpofed for the fight of each other, 
while the populace in the galleries will be better fituated for 
the fight of the performances; each however partaking of a 
fufheient (hare of the convenience of the other difpofition. 

The femicircle, I alfo imagine, gives a proper diftance 
to the fpeclatory from the ftage, and a moderate fize to the 
orcheftra or pit, which (hould be no larger than is neceflary 
to give a juft diftance to the front of the fpeftatory. 

The degrees, or feats of the galleries, may be difpofed in 
the fame manner as in the ancient theatres, rifing as they 
recede: all the other parts are fufficiently explained by the 
draught. 

The middle p adage. A, leads to the femi-circle of boxes, B ; 
the ftairs, C, lead to the upper row of boxes ; the royal apart¬ 


ment, E, in the middle, takes the heighth of both rows of 
boxes; the ftair-cafes, F, at either end, lead to the galleries. 
After mounting the firft and fecond afeent, F and G, the 
people return, by a pafiage over the firft afeent, F, 
into the pafiage, FI; from whence they enter by the door, I; 
into the precinftion of the firft gallery, K. 

To go to the fecond gallery, L, they mount the third 
afeent, marked M, in' the elevation, anil .which is over the 
fecond afeent, C, and then turn again into another pafiage, 
which is over the former pafiage, H, from whence they 
enter by the door, N, into the fecond gallery. 

To go to the gallery, 0 , within the portico, at the top of 
the theatre, they afeend the ftairs, P, which brings them td 
the hinder part of the portico. 

• Seats on the ftage (hould never be permitted; and feats' 
on the flanks of the theatre are very inconvenient; but, if 
they (hould be required, they may be nude between the co¬ 
lumns, R,- over the pafiage, Hj a fmall (lair-cafe, Q, being 
made at the end of the hid pafiage, to lead to them from 
the level of the firft (lory *, or otherwife the fpaces between 
the faid columns may be adorned with paintings of dramatic 


as, & c ; 

fin after theatre might be built on the fame plan, by 
ly omitting the fecond gallery, L, and bringing the 
co, O, down to the end of the firft gallery, as is (hewn 
se fieures XLV and XLVI. 
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{could be fo deter min ed, that whatever may be the heighth of the exterior columns (W), fo 
much fiiould be the breadth from the outfide of the columns at the bottom, to the middle (x); 
and from the middle, to the walls (C), which inclofe the portico walks: the middle columns 
(x) are to be a fifth part higher than the the exterior, and are either of the Ionic or Corinthian 
kind. 


But the proportions and fymmetry of thefe columns are not to be the fame as prefcribed for 

faced edifices 5 for, in the temples of the Gods, there fhould be^an appearance of gravity j 

but, in porticos, and fuch other works, of gaiety. If the columns therefore are of the 

Doric kind, their heighth, including the capital, is divided into fifteen parts, one of which 

makes the module, by which module the proportions of the whole work is to be regulated. 

* 

The thicknefs of the column at bottom is two modules, the intercolumns five and a haif; 
the heighth of the columns, without the capitals, fourteen modules; the heighth of the 
capitals one module, and their breadth two and a fixth. The modulation of the other parts 
is the lame as is written in the fourth book for faced edifices. 


But if Ionic columns are ufed, the £hafc, exclufiveof the bafe and capital, is divided into 
eight parts and a half, of which one is given to the thicknefs of the column. The bafe, 
including the plinth, is made half the thicknefs of the column, and the capitals are formed 
in the manner deferibed in the third book. 


Ir they are Corinthian, the fhaft and bafe is to be the fame as in the Ionic, but the capital 
is made according to the rules written in the third book. Alfo the adjedion, which is made in 
the ftylobite, for the unequal fcamilli, is taken from the defection written in the third book; 
and the epiftylium, comice, and all the other parts relative to the columns, are explained 
in the before written books. 


Fig XXXFU ^ K£ % aces (M)> within the porticos, which are uncovered, are to be 

planted; for the hypsthral walks are exceedingly beneficial, and chiefly to 
the eyes; becaufe the air from the green plants, which is fubtilized and attenuated by the 
moaon of thofe bodies, entering therein, clears the view, and, drawing from the eyes the 
grofs humours, leaves the fight pure and acute; befides, when the body, by the exercife of 
waking, grows warm, the air extrading the humours, diminillies corpulency, and thins and 
diiiipates whatever is fuperfluous in the body. This is known by confidering, that in covered 
p^ces, where there are fountains of water, or the earth underneath abounds with fprings, n 6 
c-oudy vapours arife; but in open and uncovered places, as foon as the rays of the rifing fun 


(i*) This is one, among!! lev er al paGages in Yit 
■which authorize a variation in the proportions of the 
according to the purple and dcSinatioa of the work, 
ar^ withour doufc, fijme limits which fhoold not 


ceeded; thefe. Nature and Reafon mull determine: bv 
cannot be neceflary, nay it muft even be erroneous, tc 
here in all cafes indilcriminately, to any certain meafure 
proportions. See the preface. 
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ftrike the earth, they excite abundant vapours from the humid foil, cdnglobing ani 

exhaling them upward. If therefore it is found that, in uncovered places, the air extrafts 

the hurtful humours from the body, in the fame manner as clouds are drawn from the 

earth, I think it cannot be doubted that the ambulatories in cities (hould be fpacious, 
agreeably planted, and be alfo open apd uncovered. 


But in order that they may be always dry and clean, they fhould be made thus: They mull 

be dug and emptied a proper depth ; on the right and left drains are made, and in the walls 

which are toward the ambulatory, pipes are inferted, inclining into the covering of the 

drains; this done, the place is to be filled with coal, and upon that the gravel for the walks 

is to be flrewed and levelled. Thus, by the natural fusion of the coal, and the pipes infixed 

in the drains, the water is drawn off, and the walks will always remain dry and without 
moifture. 

% 

9 0 

In thefe buildings the ancients alfo made repofitories for the ncceffaries of the city ; for 
in lieges, all things are more eafily obtained than fuel; fait may be eafily imported beforehand; 
corn, publicly or privately, may be foon collected; and, if it fails, flelh, herbs, or pulfe 
may be fubftituted in its Head; water may be obtained from wells, and, in fudden rains, 
received from the roofs; but fuel, which is abfolutely neceffary for the preparation of foods, 
is with difficulty and trouble provided; for it is (lowly collefted, and quickly confirmed. 

In fuch times therefore thefe ambulatories were opened, and a fpace allotted to each tribe. 

% % 

Thus thefe uncovered ambulatories anfwer two excellent purpofes; the one, health in peace; 

the other, prefervation in war. By thefe rules, therefore, not only the ambulatories behind 
the fcenes of theatres, but alfo thofe which, for the convenience of great cities, are ere&ed 
to all the temples of the Gods, may be conftrufted. Having now fufficiently explained 
thefe things, an account of the difpofition of baths follows next. 
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Of the Difpofition and Parts of Baths. 


Fig* XL VIII. 



IR S T, the warmeft polition is to be chofen, fuch as is flickered from 

1 # ^ 2 # 

the north and north eaft; and the caldaria and tepidaria {hould be lighted 

3 * 

from the winter weft, or, if that is oppofed by the nature of the place, from the fouth • 


(i *) The hot bath, or fudatory. 

(2*) The warm apartment. 

(3«) Meaning that point in the horizon where the fun 
fets at the winter folftice, that is nearly fouth-wcft; this is 


the pofition of all the Roman therms, whofe ruins are ftill 

9 

to be feen; their fronts are north-eaft; and back fronts, in 
’ which the baths probably were difpofed, are fouth-weft. 


3 N 
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becaufe the principal time of bathing is from noon to the evening. It rauft alfo be obferved, 
that the caldaria for the women fhould be contiguous to that for the men, and be expofed 

4 * s* 

to the fame aipecr; for thus the fame hypocauftum may fuffice for the vafaria of both. 


XL 7 IIL 
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Over the hvpocauftum three caldrons are difpofed; one the caldarium (c), 
another the tepidarium (b), and the third the frigidarium (a). They are fo 
dilpofed, that as much water may Sow into the tepidarium, as runs from thence into the 

7 ^ 

caldarium, and in like manner from the frigidarium into the tepidarium; and the contours 

S* 

of the channels are heated by one common hypocauftum. 


Fig.LL 


The fufpenfurcs of the caldarii are thus formed: Firft, the bottom (a) is to be 
paved with foot and half tiles, inclining toward the hypocauftum, that if the 
fuel fhculd be ejected, it may meet no refiftance inwardly, but roll back again to the entrance 
cf the iurnace; for thus the fire will naturally fpread itfelf under the fufpenfion. Upon this 
eight inch earthen pillars ffcj are raifcd, and fo placed, that tiles of two feet may reft thereon; 


(4*; The furnace. 

( 5*) The valaria I fuppofe to be the apartment containing 
tbs vcfiHs wherein the warrr was heated. This pifiige gives 
t3 to undtrfbnd that each hoi-bath had its rcfpective fe: of 
caldrons. 


(6*) The vdTels containing the hot, warm, and cold 


(7*) Various are the ccojecures c: the commentators 
concerning the manner in which thrfc cauldrons were fitu* 
ated and connected together: bn: the ccilvtption is r.o: i'uf- 
Eaendy determinate to enable us to fix on any cr.e. I 
fiiall, however, give the repreientation cf an ancient paint¬ 
ing found in the thenrec of Titus, firft publiica in Mafici's 
c oi les ic n, wherein theie voles. or cauldrons, appear uf- 
chargmg the water into one another, as V itruvius deferibes. 
See Fig. XUX. 

Galiam has Jb difpofed thefe cauldrons, th3t the frigida- 
rinm, though the moft diftar.t from the fire, mail be heanrd 
equally with the caldarium; for the pipe of communication, 
which he has placed at bottom, unites the water in the three 
vefSds bto one body; by which connexion, the mofr diftant 
parr as equally heated with the neareff, die whole mnls 
making a ciiculauon 10 and from the fire. This, I imagine, 
e has been led into bv a delire to Create the vales all on a 


level; bet the vafes mar be difooled all cn a level, and 
Current cfiwnarr from one :o another prelrrved, as Vizruv 
directs, without placing the pipe, which eifeharges the wa 
frtnn one into the other, at the bottom cf each velfel. 
the dilcbaiging pipes are made fo much higher than 1 
a not her as is ecus! 10 the diameter of one of rh_* f«i.1 rir 



it will be fufr.cient to anfwer the end. The pipes, being then 
placed at the top of each veflel, will convey the water from 
the frigidarium to the other velTels, without any poffibility 
of the heat from the caldarium being communicated to the 
frigidarium, Src. See Fig. L. 

With regard to the mode of fupplying the baths, I imagine 
that, from the refcrvatoiy, or aqueduft, a conftant ftream 
of frelh water ran into the frigidarium, where it became 
warm; from thence it ran into the tepidarium, in which ic 
was made hot; and then ran into the caldarium, where it 
received the greateft degree of heat; and from thence, a 
continual dream of hot water was conveyed by pipes into 
the bath, being tempered by a mixture of cold water, from 
the refervatory, to the degree required. From the bath 
ailo, the lame quantity of water that entered continually ran 
o.T, by waitc pip-s or drains, at the top; thus, the dirt 
ar.d impurities floating on the iurface, and ariflng from the 
bodies of thofe who bathed, was continually carried off by 

riie ftream, leaving the water of the bath always pure and 
clean. 

ft 

(3*) jfoii, I tranflate channtls\ for it is doubtful whether 
\ itruvius means by this word the vacuities of the cauldrons, 
or that of the baths, or fome other kind of voids, or channels 
(for it is thought there were channels, or flews of mafonry, 
or flails ware, ufed to convey hot and warm air into the 
cadarie and tepid arias, and which were alfo brought from 
the lame hypocauftum). 

A little farther, alveus is mentioned with labrum ; and 
by fome fuppofed to Dgnify the fame thing (that is, the bath 
itlclf). It is certain that it is not there ufed for the caul¬ 
drons ; but neither is it (in my opinion) for the void of the 
bath, as is obferved at note 11*. 
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the lieighth of the pillars is two feet 5 they 

and upon thefe two feet tiles (c) are laid, which fupport the pavement- 


are made with clay, having hair beattn therein j 

- - + 


Concerning the floors, if they are of mafonry, they will be moft ferviceable; botifthey 
are of timber they mull be plaillered underneath, which is to be done thus = Iron bars Or arcs 
are made, and, with prongs of iron, hung to the floor, very clofe together. Thefe bars or 
arcs are fo difpofed, that tiles without margins may lay between every two, and ,he whole 
arch is to be thus compleatly brafced with iron. Then the joints on the upper part of thefe 
arches arc to be flopped with beaten clay and hair; the under part, which is toward the 
pavement, being firft plaiftered with poundecl tiles and lime, and afterward made fmooth 
with ftucco.or white plaifter. If, in the hot apartments, thefe arches are made double, they 

will anfwer the end better; for the humid vapours cannot then corrupt the timbers in the 
flooring, but they will be diffipated between the two arches; 

k 

% 

Fig. XL Fill. TtiE ma S nitude of the bati,s fhould he Anted to the number of the people. 

They are thus proportioned: A third part being deducted from the lengtbj 
the remainder makes the breadth, exclufive of the fcholafd), of the bafon (f), and the 



(9*) it is doubtful whether Vitruvius means by the 
Word caldarii , mentioned at the beginning of this para¬ 
graph, the veflels containing the hot water, or the hot 

bathing apartments, for he gives them both the fame ap- 
• ♦ • 

pellation; Galiani fuppofes that he means the latter ; under 
the floor of which, he thinks the furnace to' have been ; 
but,to this fuppofuion thefe objections arife. Firft, Vi¬ 
truvius deferibes the whole, floor to be paved with tiies, 
which were laid inclining toward the hypocauftum, or fur¬ 
nace, that the fuel, if ejected from it, might roil back again 
toward the mouth of the furnace; this, therefore, implies 
that the hypocauftum did not extend over the whole floor, 
from wall to wall, but occupied a part thereof only; which 
was, doubtlefs, the middle part. It is alfo faid that the 
pillars of the hypocauftum, that were raifed upon this pave¬ 
ment, fuftained the pavement above; which, confequendy, 
was the pavement of what he here calls the caldarii. This 
caldarii then; whatever it was, could have extended no farther 
than the hypocauftum; and the hypocauftum occupied only a 
part of the floor. But the bathing apartments were, without 
doubt, furrounded by walls; and their floors, or pavements, 
extended from one wall to the other; therefore, tfiofe which 
are here called caldarii,could not be thofe bathing apartments. 
. If it is faid that walls might poOIbly have been raifed on the 
final I earthen pillars of the hypocauftum, it is an objtftion 
too abfurd to deferve an anfwer. Walls above mult be built 

a 

on walls below; and the areas of the floors above and below 
inuft be equal. Should it be faid that the hypocauftum extended 

from wall to wall, over the whole floor; then I afle, where 

* 

Iball we underftand that tyle pavement to have been, which 
Vitruvius fays was laid inclining towards the hypocauftum; 


• • 

and how could the fuel that happened to be ejefted ever re¬ 
coil back to the mouth of die furnace ? - 
It is certain that there muft have been a furnace under the 
cauldrons, wherein the water was heated ; and it is not cer- 
tain that any furnace was neceflary under the floors of the 
apartments: Vitruvius has deferibedbutone: it is not likely 
that the one he lias deferibed fhould be the leaft neceflary; 
and that he fhould wholly omit the moft neceflary: it is, 

9 

therefore, more rational to accept the one he has deferibed 

f • • • 

for that which we arc fure was abfolutcly neceflary and in- 
difpenfible, than for one which; whether or no there was 
any occaficn for.-v/e are uncertain. 

Vitruvius has, in the foregoing paragraph; fpoke of the 
three cauldrons, which were placed over the hypocauftum; 
and it appears moft probable to fuppofe that he is here pur- 
fuing their defeription, and informing us how they werefup- 
ported, or fufpended (as he terms it) over the furnace. My 
opinion, therefore, is, that the word caldarii here alludes to 
thofe three cauldrons, and that they were fupported on the 
hypocauftum, in the manner he here deferibes. See a, b, c, 
fig. XLVIII. 

In the andent painting, figure XLIX, the cauldrons ap¬ 
pear to ftand upon arches, -inftead of upon fmall earthen 

9 

pillars; the reafon of this difference may poflibly be owing 
to the different methods ufed in different buildings, and at 
different times; for in the ruins of the Therms; of Ca- 
racalla, at Rome, there (till remains a part of the fuf- 
psnfurc, which agrees with this defeription of Vitruvius. 

See fig. LI. 

(io*)Tlte fchola is doubtlefs the walk or terras around the bath. 
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The ciion :f ;■ is fo cifpofed under the light, that thofe who Hand around may 
rDZ obi cure:: with their feadows. The fchols of the bafons feould be made fo broad, that, 

£rfr comers are burning, the furrounding fpe&ators may wait commodioufly. 


while ihe 


The breadth of the channel {e', between the wall and the pluteum, is not lefs than fix feet; 
for the cauihwav and fieo at bottom occupy two feet. 


tLv 


The laconicum and fudatcries adjoin to the tepidana. Their heighth, to the bottom of 

fphere, is equal to their breadth, and an aperture for light is left in the 


curve of the hemil 


middle of the dome, from whence a brazen feield hangs by a chain, by the railing and 
lowering of which, the heat of the fudatory is tempered. This aperture feould be made 
circular, that the heat of the fee and vapour may, from the middle, diffufe equally round 
the curve c: the dome. 






Of the Conftru&ion of Paleftrse. 





LTHOUGH palefes are not of Italian ufage, it feems to me proper to treat 
of their confer: cH on, and of the manner in which they are built by the Greeks. 
In three porticos (A B Cj fpacious exedrze, having feats, are erected, in which the philofophers, 


(ii*} I cazzo: be cf oplricn that dzaa, which I hire 
rtz-ccrrd cbs^zd, is to be uzdentood to be the fame as 
the Ubnm, or bafoo, i, as feme have fuppefed; tor a 
V—- fanher V iuuvi as fays the ar.nz fhould no: be Ids 
fix feet in breadth; and it is no: probable tha* 


z public brh cculi be no more t han fix feet broad, 
dhedaHv smczsn the Remans, with whom ihev ■were in 


far" 


aiLazrez 


reqeeft. Pliny Ccfaibes his own private bcch, 
zzm, to be lar^e enough to lwim in. Vitruvius 




cf the barb, the ether three being occupied by the 
ilhrla; therefore, in giving the proportion of the bath, he 
mermens the a!*. eus »1th the fchola, in order to include all the 


marginal carts o; the bath, ar.d to cutinzuzh that he 


hat part cf* ; 
»u^ .a,__ 


:o rase to the iihnrn, or hath only; and in 
mzrrlz of the bad: w hich is called the akeus. 


ifea ay, leading kty the bab were dijpoted. 


(iz) A fzczzz: being rzcztitncl, proves that the cavity 


Gya, p-^zsrji airs Icrri cf c.~d, csusfizi rf ik: fchela :f !cs 1 


1 nrazhe this alveus, or channel, octuzirti one Set cf the » 


of the bath was funk below the pavement of the room, and 
not railed above it, in a kind of labrumor bafon, as repre- 
fented in the ancient painting above-mentioned; becaufe, in 
that cafe, a pluteum would have been unnecefiary, the fides 
of the labrum anfwering the intention of a fence. 

Several fuch labrums, or bafons of pophyry, are yet to 
befeen 2t Rome; they, therefore, were probably introduced 
after the time of Vitruvius, when thofe magnificent thermic 
came in ufe among the Romans. 


(13*) Penult, Barbara, and others, have underftood the 
laconicum and fudatory to have been one and the lame apart¬ 
ment; but, in the following chapter, Vitruvius very clearly 
cif-inguilhes them. In the painting found in the therms 
of Titus, fig. XLIX, the laconicum appears like a ftove in 
the middle of the fudatory; but the words of Vitruvius, who, 
in the next chapter, refers back to their defeription in this 
chapter, proves that the laconicum was an apartment fepa- 
med from, yet adjoining to, the fudatory; the ufe of it 
being to receive and temper the heat from the hypocaultum, 
2nd communicate it to the fudatory. 
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t-hetoriciansj and others who delight in the fciences, may-fittoconverfe; for, in the jialeftra’s, a 
periftyle (D) whether fquareor oblong, is fo contrived, that, in the circuit of its ambulatory, 
it may contain two ftadise. This the Greeks call diaulon ; and herein three porticos (ABC) 
are formed fingle; and a fourth (E), which is difpofed to the fouth, double, that the weather, 
when tempeftuous, may not annoy the interior walk. 


In the double portico thefe apartments are difpofed : The ephebeum (F), which is a vaft 
exedra with feats, is in the middle, and is made a third part longer than broad. Upon the 

4 * 

right is the coriceum (G), then the conifterium (H), adjoining; and next to the conifterium, 
on the returns of the portico, is the cold bath (1), which the Greeks call loutron. Upon the 

5 * . . . . 6 * 

left of the ephebeum is the elzcothefium (K); adjoining the elaiothefium is the frigidarium (L); 

7 ft • 

and from thence is the entrance to the propingeum (M), on the returns of the portico. 

# 

Near by, but more inward, behind the place of the frigidarium, is the vaulted fudatory(N), 
in length twice its breadth; which has, on the returns, the laconicum (O) on one fide, 



(i*) Periftyle literally fignifies a circuit of columns} it 
is here to be underftood an open area furrounded by a co- 
lumnade. 


(2*) A ftadia is a furlong, or eighth part of a mile, con¬ 
taining fix hundred and twenty-five Roman feet. 

(3*) The words ad meridianas reghr.es ejl converfa , which 
I have rendered, difpofed to the foutby are ambiguous} former 
translators have underftood by them, that the double portico 
fliould be expofed to the fouth} but I am of opinion that 
Vitruvius means it fhould be placed on the fouth fide of the 
periftyle, and confequently be expofed to the north •, for 
Vitruvius deferibes the frigidarium to be next to the portico-, 
and the hot bath, fudatory, &c. to be more inward, and be- 
hind the frigidarium; and therefore they muft be lighted 
from the fide oppofite to the portico. 

In the foregoing chapter, Vitruvius has told us that hot 
baths Ihould be lighted from the lbuth, or fouth weft, to the 
end, that they might be warmed by the rays of the fun •, 
which could not happen if this portico faced the fouth ; for 
the hot baths would, in that cafe, receive their light from 
the north. On the contrary, if the double portico is placed 
on the fouth lideof the periftyle, then .the baths, being lighted 
from the fide oppofite to the portico, will receive their light 
from the fouth, agreeable to the diregions of Vitruvius, and 
die frigidarium will very properly face the north} which,- ac¬ 
cording to the interpretation of the tranflators,'would as 
improperly face the fouth. It may alio be added that the 
rcafon given for making this portico double (viz. to avoid 
the tempeftuous weather) corroborates the fuppofirion. The 
reafon Palladius adds (viz. to avoid the heat of the fun in 
iummer time) is therefore unfuitable and void; 


% 


(4*) The commentators vary in their opinion concerning 
the ufe of the coriceum. Some fuppofc that as the ephe¬ 
beum was the place of exercife for the youth, fo the cori¬ 
ceum anfwered the fame purpofe for the girls, wp, in Greek, 
fignifying girls. Others imagine it to be the fpherifterium, or 
place where they exercifed with the ball; and derive the 
name from one of the kinds of balls they ufed, which was 
called up- 9 % Others again fuppofc the coriceum to be the 
fame as the apodyterium, or undrdfing room •, this latter 
conjecture feems the more probable, as the undrefling-room 
was a necefiary apartment to the baths; and it is wholly 
omitted, unlcfs the coriceum was to anfvver that purpofe. 
Alfo, the conifterium, or apartment which contained the 
powder or fand with which they rubbed their bodies, bein 
deferibed to be adjoining, adds fome ftrength to this opin.oa. 

(5*) The eleothefium is the room where they anointed, 
called by the Romans unCtuarium. 

(6*) This paflage plainly diftingufa the frigidarium 
from the frigida lavatio, or cold bath. What diftinft purpofe 
the frigidarium anfwered can only be conjectured. Galiani 
thinks it anfwered the ufe of the tepidaria in the Roman 
baths} which was a ropm of a middle degree of heat, ferving 
for thofe who had ufed the fudatory, or hot bath, to reft in a 
ftiort time, in order to cool the body more gradually. To 
make another conjecture, it may have been the refervatory 
of the cold water, from whence the baths were fupplied; for 
Vitruvius has, in the preceding chapter, called the veflei con¬ 
taining the cold water by the fame name, and has afligned no 

other apartment in the paleftr* for thatindifpenfible purpefc. 

* - 

(7*)Propnigeum is fynonymous withhypocauftum,orfurnace. 
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built in the manner before written; and oppoftte the laconicum, the hot-bath (P). In the 
periftyle of the paleftis, the parts are diftributed as above written. 

Outwardly three porticos are built; one (QJ, in palling out from the periftyle, and, on 
the right and left, the two ftacial porticos (R S); of which the one (S) that faces the north is 
mace double, and of a great breadth; the other (R) is fingle, and fo defigned, that, in the 
parts which encircle the walls, and which adjoin to the columns, there may be margins for 
paths, not Ids than ten feet; and the middle is fo excavated, that there may be two fteps, 
a loot and a hall in delcent, to go from the margin to the plane (R), which plane Ihould not 
be lefs in breadth than twelve test; by this means, thofe who walk about the margins in their 
apparel will not be incommoded by thofe who are exerciling themlelves. This portico is, by 
the Greeks, called XjJiss ; becaule, in the winter feafon, the athlete exercife themfelves in 
thele covered Hadis. 


Tee xyfli have groves or plantations (T) between the two porticos, and walks between the 
trees, with feats of bgnine work. Adjoining to the xyftus (R), and double portico (S), 
are the uncovered walks (U), which the Greeks cail peridromidas , and we xyftus ; to which 
the athlete, m fair weather, go, from the winter xyftus, to exercife. Beyond the xyftus 


is the ftadium (W), made fo large that the multitude of people may have fufficient room to 
behold the contefts of the athlete. I have now deferibed the proper difpofition of all 


buildings that are found to be neceiiary in large cities. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Of Ports, and of Stru&ures built in the Water. 



O M E account of ports, and the means by which fhips may be preferred from tempefts, 
muft not be wholly omitted. Of thefe, fuch as are natural, and have capes, or projeding 
promontones, from whence there is an inward curveor return, formed naturally, are experienced 



($*) is a khd of terns. See note i\ chap. IV. 

Book H. 

(9‘j Tiauvics ins before told us that the Greeks called 
the covered place of emefe Xyftus-, and here he tells us the 
Rccnars gave that n a me to the uncovered walks. This 
doubt and indete rmin a te Cg ni nca a oa of that word oc- 
fbth a perplexity h the dtloicdoa as renders it 


very ditacult to be underftood; we cannot be certain 
when Vitruvius means the covered and when the unco¬ 
vered ftadia; and this has been the reafon that the draughts 

cf the pal eft ne, made by the fcveral tianflators, are fo very 
different to each other. 

(i°*) The ftadium was the place allotted for the per¬ 
formance of the races. 
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tb be the mo ft ferviceable; for porticos or arfenals are built around, and a road is made 

from the porticos to the emporium, having towers on either fide, from whence, the chains 

# 

may be drawn by machines. 


But if the place is not fo formed by nature, nor is adapted to fecure veftels from 
tempeftuous weather, this method muft be ufed: Walls or bulwarks muft be carried forward 
from one fliore, if no river prevents it, or il the ftream may be turned, towards the other 
fhore, and, by this means the inclofiire of the port muft be formed. 

t 

These ftrutftures which are built in the water are to be thus executed: The fund of the 

% 

country, which extends from Cumsc to the promontory of Minerva, is procured, and mixed 
with lime, in the proportion of two to'one; then, in the intended place, fences of oaken 
piles, bound with chains, are fixed in the water, and firmly united. 


When this is done, the ground at the bottom of the water, between thefe fences, is, by 

1 £ 

means of tranftilli, cleared and levelled, and rubble {tones, with mortar, mixed in the manner 
before written, is thrown in, till the fpace between the fences is quite full. The countries 

above mentioned have this natural advantage. 


But if thefe fences fhould not be able to refill the undulation and violence of the open fea, 
then, from the fame fliorc, a ftrong buttrefs muft be built. Half this buttrefs is built to a 
level plain, and the remaining part, which is next the fea, has an inclined fide. This done, 
on the part next the fea, and round the udes of the buttrefs, margins of a foot and an half 
' are built, level with the plain part before-mentioned, and on the inclined fide; it is filled 
with fand to the level of the margins and plane of the buttrefs; then on this place a pier of 
a fufficient magnitude is erected; and, when finilhed, left to dry at leaft two months. After 
this, the margins which fupport the fand are thrown down, and the fand being then walked 
away by the waves, the pier is precipitated into the fea. Thus, proceeding as often as 
neceffary, the work may by this means be carried forward in the fea. 


But, in countries where the pozzolona fand is not to be obtained, the following method 
muft be ufed. In the place propofed, double fences, well bound together with planks and 
chains, muft be ere&ed, and the intervals rammed with loam and bandages made of lake weeds. 

1 4 * 

When they are rammed as clofe as pofUble, then thecochhc, rota?, and tympani being applied, 



(i*) This is the pozzolona fand deferibed at the fixth 

chapter of the lecond book, 

(2*) What is meant by tranffli is uncertain ; but it may 
be fuppofed they were fomc kind of machines in ufe among 
the ancients, for the purpofe of clearing and levelling the 
ground under the water. Barbaro thinks they were floats, 
or rafts of timber, on which the men flood to work. 


(3*) The fignification of the word rarcmlus, which, 
guided by the fenfe of the context, I have rendered ban¬ 
dages, is alfo unknown. 

(4*) Thefe machines are deferibed in the ninth, eleventh, 
and twelfth chapters of the tenth bock, 


» 
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the place between the twc fences i* emptied and dried; and if the foundation is loofe ground, it 
ii ducr till a folid bottom is found, larsjer than the wall which is to reft thereon. When it 

^ * *J 

* 

is thus emptied and dried, the wall is then completed with ftones, lime, and fand. But, if 
tbs. foundation lhould prove to be infirm, it is to be fecured with piles of alder, olive, or 

oak, fcorchtdpand the interftices rammed with coal in the fame manner as has been deferibed 

& 

* 

fer the foundations of theatres and ether walls; after which the wall is raifed of hewn ftones, 
the joints being as long as polfiblc, that the middle ftones chiefly may be fecured by the joints. 
Then the inner part of the wall is filled with rubble or mafonry, and thus a tower may be 
erected thereon. 


This dene, the arfinals are built fo as principally to face the north; for the louthern 

■ 

0 

: fetch, on account or the heat, breed and cherifli moths, worms, and other noxious vermin. 

0 

In thefe bui’dinjjs very little timber is to be ufed, in order to avoid the hazard of fire. With 

* * 

regard to their magnitude, nothing can he determined; they muft be made fo as to be 
fuitable to the greatneis c! the navy, and, in cafe larger fleets fliould be brought in, that there 
may be fnfacient room to difpoie them. 


Concerning the public buildings which are neccfiary for the accommodation of cities, 
and the manner in which they fhould be defigned and executed, I have, as far as they have 
occurred to me, treated in this volume. The fymmetry and convenience of private buildings 
I ftiall explain in the following books. 


THE END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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Fig: XXXII. 
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